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ADVERTISEMENT. 


the rock of exile ; on board the vessel which 
carried him thither he commenced his memoirs. 

He employed the six years of his captivity 
in writing the account of the twenty years of 
his political life. So constantly was he oc- 
cupied in this undertaking, that to describe 
the labour he bestowed upon it, would almost 
be to write the history of his life at Saint- 
Helena. 

He seldom wrote himself; impatient at the 
pen which refused to follow the rapidity of his 
thoughts. 

MHicn he wished to draw up an account of 
any event, he caused the generals who sur- 
rounded him to investigate the subject; and 
when all the materials were collected, he dic- 
tated to them extempore. 

Napoleon revised the manuscript, correct- 
ing it with his own hand : he often dic- 
tated it anew; and still more frequently re- 
commenced a whole page in the margin. 
These manuscripts, entirely covered with Iiis 
writing, have been carefully prcscn'cd, be- 
cause nothing which comes from so ccichrated 
a man will be indincrent in the eyes of pos- 
terity ; and tlicy constitute an unquestionable 
proof of authenticity. 

Napoleon had re<iuested that all new works 
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should be sent to him from Franee ; some of 
tliem reached him. He read them with eager- 
ness, particular!}?' tliosc which were published 
against him. Lampoons and libels only ex- 
cited in him a smile of contempt ; but when he 
met with passages in important works, in which 
his policy had been mistaken or misinterpreted, 
he defended himself with his usual vivacity. 
He would read the passage several times over: 
then, folding his arms, and walking up and 
down with more or less rapidity according to 
the interest he felt in the subject, he would 
dictate a reply ; but in the course of a few sen- 
tences, hurried away by the force of his imagi- 
nation, he almost always forgot both the author 
and his book, and was entirely absorbed by 
the fact itself to which the work related. 

Napoleon considered these notes as consti- 
tuting materials for his memoirs ; they are the 
more interesting, because, being the fruits of 
an unpremeditated dictation, the author’s ideas 
lie on the surface ; and because they throw a 
light on events the particulars of which have 
hitherto remained unknown. We have there- 
fore made a distinct collection of them. 

Like Csesar and Frederic, Napoleon writes 
in the third person ; he was not very solicitous 
about his style : the truth of facts, and the de- 
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sire to make known to his contemporaries and 
to posterity, the motives which governed his 
actions, — sucli were the objects to which he 
seems to have directed liis attention. 

In publishing these memoirs, we are under 
no apprehension of being confounded with the 
editors of works intended to awaken hostile 
feelings and to irritate party spirit. Here, 
every thing bears the grave character of His- 
tory; and of all possible publications on our 
memorable times, the Memoirs of Napoleon 
will be the most important and remarkable ; an 
honourable monument to the glory of France, 
and calculated rather to -calm than to excite 
the passions. 

This work is written with the impartiality 
which history requires ; but as it may be pos- 
sible that in the absence of materials tlie illus- 
trious historian may have sometimes fallen into 
error, we shall conceive we arc fulfdling his in- 
tentions, by opening the door to explanation. 
We shall consider it our duty to collect such 
elucidations as we may receive ; and shall pub- 
lish them whenever they are of historical im- 
portance, and supported by unquestionable 
documents. 
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* 1 

On the 28th of September, 1792, General 
Anselme, at the head of an army of between 
12 and 15,000 men, passed the Var; took 
possession of Nice and of the fort of Mont- 
albano, called the pastle of Villa Franca, 
M email's. — vol. i. 1 
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almost without resistance The attacl*. on 
Chamberry by General IMontesquiou, appear- 
ing more pressing, had drawn the attention of 
the Court of Sardinia, which had relinquished 
the defence of the line of the Vir, and had 
taken up its line of defence m the countj of 
Nice, occupying the camps of Utelle on the 
right, of Lentosca m the centre, and of Raus 
and Fourches, at Saorgio, on the left 

The French army found the forts of Mon- 
talbano and Villa Franca completely lined 
%vith artillery, either because the enemy Ind 
not resohed to abandon these places until the 
Aery last moment, or had been fearful of alarm- 
ing the surrounding country by the rcmoMl of 
the cannon 

Towards the end of the year Sospcllo was 
taken it w as aftcn\ ards retaken by the enemy, 
but in No^ ember it fell once more into the Innds 
of the French, in whose po’^sc'^sion it finillj 
remained 

The head-quarters of the \an-gu'ird were 
ad>anccd to Scarena, possession was obtained 
of Bregho, and thus a point was secured on the 
Roja 

The line of the Sardinian camps, or the 
position of Siorgio, was in itself imprcginble 
The cnem) fortified themselves there, and 
asulcd ihcmschcs of the roid of the Col di 
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Tende to carry with them a great quantity of 
cannon. Discouraged by the failure of their 
attacks on our positions at Sospello, they now 
left us there unmolested. 

The two armies remained a considerable 

\ 

time in sight of each other, each maintaining 
its position. The engineers constructed a 
V bridge on piles across the Var, the boundary 
of ancient France. The source, the centre, 
and the mouth of this river are defended by 
the fortresses of Colmars, Entrevaux, and 
Antibes— all constructed by Vauban. The 
river. is fordable; but when it is swollen by 
rains, or melted snow, it becomes broad; deep, 
and rapid. The force of the waters occasions 
at such times considerable stoppages at the 
piers of the bridges, and the piles require fre- 
quent repairs. 

The defence of the heights of Nice was in- 
trusted to the artillery: thirty pieces of can- 
non were planted upon them, forming bat- 
teries supported on the Pagiione, a small 
stream which takes its rise among the lesser 
mountains of the third range, and washes the 
walls of the city. By these arrangements Nice 
was made capable of being maintained for 
some time. 

Our military attached but little importance 
to these works, for they thought that if we 
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should be manaced in Nice, the enemy would 
advance on the Var, and the instant that they 
should turn us, we should be fof ced to e^ acuate 
the city and recross the Var. 

General Biron succeeded General Anselmc 
in the command of the Army of Italy: he re- 
mained only a short time, and was succeeded 
by General Brunet, a man of an active and 
enterprising spirit. This General, proud of 
having from 20 to 25,000 chosen troops under 
his command, and burning with impatience 
and zeal, resolved on the 8th of June, 1793, to 
attack the enemy. His aim was to force them 
into the plain, to possess himself of the county 
of Nice, and to take up a position in the great 
chain of mountains that compose the Alps. 
With this design he made several attacks on 
the enemy’s camps, in which the Frenclj 
troops performed all that could be done. 
The enemy were driven from all their insulated 
positions, but took refuge in those of the centre, 
which were impregnable. TIic general, with 
foolish obstinacy, persisted in frcsli attacks 
on this point, the result of which was the 
destruction of all the llowor of our own troops, 
without any proportionate loss on the side of 
the enemy: — we were every here repulsed, 
nor could it have been otIuTN\i''e. 
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At the commencement of the winter of 1793, 
the Army of Italy had experienced another 
check: the result of the first maritime expe- 
dition that the republic attempted, the expe- 
dition against Sardinia, was disgraceful. Never, 
indeed, was an expedition planned with such 
want of forethought and so little talent. 

Truguet, admiral of the squadron, com- 
manded the sea. He had attacked and burnt 
the little town of One glia, which belonged to 
the King of Sardinia, and the outrages com- 
mitted on that occasion by his men had filled all 
Italy with horror: 

Some thought that the expedition against 
Sardinia was proposed by this Admiral; others 
that it was by the Executive Council; but in 
either case he was charged with its manage- 
ment and direction. 

The General of the Army of Italy was to fur- 
nish him with troops: he did not choose to give 
him those that had passed the Var ; he therefore 
placed at his disposal 4 or 5000 men from the 
Marseillese phalanx, who were still at Mar- 
seilles. General Paoli, who commanded in 
Corsica, furnished also three battalions of 
troops of the line, which were in that island. 
The Marseillese phalanx was equally undis- 
ciplined and cowardly ; the officers were no bet- 
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ter than the men; and tliey carried along witli 
them all sorts of revolutionary disorder and 
excess. Nothing could be expected from such 
rabble ; but the three battalions drawn from the 
twenty-third division were chosen troops. 

In tlie course of December, the Admiral 
sailed to Corsica; he manceuvred so unsuc- 
cessfully that he lost many of his frigates and 
first-rates, and among others the Vengcur, an 
entirely new vessel of 80 guns, wliich grounded 
in entering Ajaccio. The Admiral, however, 
imagining himself all-sufficient, took very little 
trouble about the appointment of a general to 
command the troops by land, thougli that was 
in fact the most important and decisive opera- 
tion for the expedition. lie found in Corsica 
Brigadier-general Casa Bianca, afterwards one 
of the Senate; a brave man, but without ex- 
perience, and who had never sen ed in tlic line. 
Tlie Admiral, without knowing any thing of 
this man, took him on board, and gave him llic 
command of the troops, With sucli general*? 
and such troops the expedition proceeded to 
Cagliari. 

Ncvcrtliclcss as the squadron had staid more 
than two months in Corsica, and as the nature 
of the c.vpcdiiion was moreover publicly known 
in the port of Marseilles J'h Sardinia was in 
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alarm, all its troops were mustered, and every 
measure taken to repel the attack. 

In the course of February 1793, the French 
troops landed, in spite of the fire of the bat- 
teries which defended the shores of Cagliari. 
The next morning, by break of day, a regi- 
ment of Sardinian dragoons charged the Mar 
seillese advanced posts, who, instead of meeting 
them, took to flight, crying “ Treason they 
massacred an excellent officer of the line, who 
had been chosen to conduct them. This dragoon 
regiment would have cut off all the Marseillese 
phalanx, had not the three battalions of the 
line from Corsica stopped the charge, and given 
the Admiral time to re-embark his troops with- 
out farther loss. He then returned to Toulon, 
after having lost many other vessels, which 
were burnt by his own orders, on the shores 
of Cagliari. 

There was, in reality, no object whatever in 
this expedition : its ostensible purpose was to 
facilitate the arrival of corn from Africa into 
Provence, where it was much wanted; and 
even to procure it in the island of Corsica, so 
fertile in grain. But in that case the Exe- 
cutive Council ought to have made choice of 
a general officer fit for the coriimand, and to 
have given him artillery-officers and engineers 
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ter tlian the men , and they earned along n ilh 
them all sorts of revolutionary disorder and 
excess Nothing could be expected from such 
rabble, but the three battalions drawn from the 
twenty-third div ision w ere ehosen troops. 

In the course of December, the Admiral 
sailed to Corsica, he manoeuvred so unsuc- 
cessfully that he lost manj of his fngates and 
first-rates, and among others the Vengetn , an 
entirely new v essel of 80 guns, vv Inch grounded 
m entenng Ajaccio. The Admiral, however, 
imagining himself all-suflieient, took v ery little 
trouble about the appointment of a general to 
command the troops by land, though that vv as 
in fact the most important and decisive opera- 
tion for the expedition. lie found in Corsica 
Bngadicr-gcneral Casa Bianca, afterwards one 
of the Senate, a brave man, but without ex- 
perience, andviho had nev cr sen cd in thcline. 
The Admiral, without knowing any thing of 
this man, took him on board, and gave him the 
command of the troops With such generals 
and such troops the expedition proceeded to 
Cagliari 

Nev crthclcss as the squadron had staid more 
than two months in Corsica, and as the nature 
of the expedition was moreover piibliclv known 
in the port of Marseilles, all .Sardmii was m 
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alarm, all its troops were mustered, and every 
measure taken to repel the attack. 

In the course of February 1793, the French 
troops landed, in spite of the fire of the bat- 
teries which defended the shores of Cagliari. 
The next morning, by break of day, a regi- 
ment of Sardinian dragoons charged the Mar 
seillese advanced posts, who, instead of meeting 
them, took to flight, crying Treason they 
massacred an excellent officer of the line, who 
had been chosen to conduct them. This dragoon 
regiment would have cut off all the Marseillese 
phalanx, had not the three battalions of the 
line from Corsica stopped the charge, and given 
the Admiral time to re-embark his troops with- 
out farther loss. He then returned to Toulon, 
after having lost many other vessels, which 
were burnt by his own orders, on the shores 
of Cagliari. 

There was, in reality, no object whatever in 
this expedition : its ostensible purpose was to 
facilitate the arrival of corn from Africa into 
Provence, where it was much wanted; and 
even to procure it in the island of Corsica, so 
fertile in grain. But in that case the Exe- 
cutive Council ought to have made choice of 
a general officer fit for the command, and to 
have , given him artillery-officers and engineers 
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ter than the men , and they earned along ith 
them all sorts of re\oIutionary disorder and 
excess Nothing could be expected from sucli 
rabble , but the three battalions d^a^^ n from the 
twenty-third di\ision were chosen troops 

In the course of December, the Admiral 
sailed to Corsica, he manoeuvred so unsuc- 
cessfullj that he lost many of his frigates and 
first-rates, and among others the Vetigtiir, an 
entirely new vessel of 80 guns, vv Inch grounded 
in entenng Ajaccio The Admiral, however, 
imagining himself all-suflicicnt, tookvcrj little 
trouble about the appointment of a general to 
command the troops by land, though that was 
in fact the most important and decisive open- 
tion for the expedition lie found in Corsica 
Dngadicr-gcneral Casa Bianca, afterwards one 
of the Senate, a brave man, but without ex- 
perience, and who had never served in the line 
The Admiral, without knowing anj thing of 
tlii<!man, took him on board, and gave him the 
command of the troops AVitli sucli gencraU 
and such troops the expedition proceeded to 
Cagliari 

Nev crlhclcss as the squadron had staid more 
than two months in Corsica, and as the nattirc 
of the expedition viasmorcover puhhclv known 
in the port of Marseille*-, nil S irdmn was m 
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alarm, all its troops were mustered, and every 
measure taken to repel the attack. 

In the course of February 1793, the French 
troops landed, in spite of the fire of the bat- 
teries which defended the shores of Cagliari. 
The next morning, by break of day, a regi- 
ment of Sardinian dragoons charged the Mar 
seillese advanced posts, who, instead of meeting 
them, took to flight, crying Treason they 
massacred an excellent oflicer of the line, who 
had been chosen to conduct them. This dragoon 
regiment would have cut off all the Marseillese 
phalanx, had not the three battalions of the 
line from Corsica stopped the charge, and given 
the Admiral time to re-embark his troops with- 
out farther loss. He then returned to Toulon, 
after having lost many other vessels, which 
were burnt by his own orders, on the shores 
of Cagliari. 

There was, in reality, no object whatever in 
this expedition : its ostensible purpose was to 
facilitate the arrival of corn from Africa into 
Provence, where it was much wanted; aiid 
even to procure it in the island of Corsica, so 
fertile in grain. But in that case the Exe- 
cutive Council ought to have made choice of 
a general oflicer fit for the command, and to 
have given him artillery-ofiicers and engineers 
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of sufficient ability, with several troops of 
cavalry and horse-artillery. Instead of mere 
revolutionary levies, the troops ought to have 
consisted of 15,000 effective men. The blame 
was afterwards laid upon the general who com- 
manded the Army of Italy, but that was un- 
just; he disapproved of the expedition, and 
consulted the interest of the Hepublic in re- 
serving the troops of the line to defend the 
frontier and the county of Nice, lie was tried, 
and perished on the scaffold, under the pretext 
of his having committed treason, both in Sar- 
dinia and Toulon; he had, however, never been 
guilty of that crime in either place. 

The squadron was composed of good vessels, 
completely manned with able seamen; but 
they were undisciplined and riotous like the 
Marseillcsc troops ; forming themselves into 
clubs and popular assemblies, and deliberating 
on the affairs of the nation. Whenever they 
arrived in port they endeavoured to hang some 
of the citizens, under pretence of their being 
nobles or priests, and diffused terror whereter 
they went. 

In conse()ncnce of the events which look 
place in Paris on the 3Ist of May, Marseilles 
revolted, raised several battalions, and sent 
them to the as>istnnce of Lyons. General Car- 
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taux, who was detached from the Army of the 
Alps with 2000 men, beat the Marscillcsc at 
Orange, drove them out of Avignon, and en- 
tered Marseilles on the 24th of August, 1793. 
Toulon had shared in the insurrection of Mar- 
seilles, she received the principal Marseillese 
sectionaries within her walls, and in concert 
with them the inhabitants summoned the Eng- 
lish, and gave up the place to them — a place 
of the utmost importance to us. We had there 
from twenty to twenty-live ships of the line, be- 
sides noble establishments and immense stores. 
On this intelligence, General Lapoype set out 
from Nice with 4000 men, accompanied by the 
Representatives of the People, Freron and 
Barras : he advanced on Saulnier, observiner 
the redoubts of Cape Brun, which the enemy 
occupied with a part of the garrison of Fort la 
Malgue ; the rideaii of the forts of Pharaon, and 
the line comprised between Cape Brun and 
Fort Pharaon. 

On the, other side General Cartaux, with the 
Representatives of the People, Albitte, Gaspa- 
rin, and Salicetti, advanced on Beausset, and 
observed the passes of Ollioules, which were 
in possession of the enemy. The combined 
troops, English, Spanish, Neapolitans, Sar- 
dinians, &c. collected from all quarters, were 
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not only in possession of the place itself, but 
also of all the defiles and avenues for six miles 
round the town. 

On the 10th of September, General Cartaux 
made an attack upon the passes of Ollioiiles, 
and gained possession of them. His advanced 
posts arrived -within sight of Toulon, and of 
the sea. He made himself master of Sixfours, 
and restored the fortifications of the little port 
of Nazer. Tlic division of General Cartaux 
consisted of only 7 or 8000 men, and it liad 
no direct communication with that part of 
the Army of Italy commanded by General La- 
poypc, being separated from it by the moun- 
tains of Pharaon, which caused a great de- 
lay in the intercourse between them. Tlic 
army of Cartaux on the riglit, and that of 
I^poypc on the left, had thus nothing in com- 
mon: their posts u'crc not even in sight of 
each other. 

The manner of conducting the siege was 
a matter of much discussion : — whctlicr the 
principal attack should be made on the left, or 
on the right. The left was opposed to the forts 
of Pliaraon and la Malguc, which last is one 
of the most carcfiiUv con*5tnictcd forts that wc 
have in any of our fortified place's. The nglit 
had only to lake the fort of Malba>c|nct, whicli 
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is rather a field-fort than a permanent work, 
but which derives a certain degree of strength 
from its situation. This fort once taken, tlie 
troops would be close on the ramparts of 
the town ; hence there could be no doubt 
that the true attack ought to be made on 
the right: towards that point, therefore, all 
the reinforcements sent from the interior 
were directed. Twelve or fifteen days after 
the taking of the passes of Ollioulcs, Napoleon, 
at that time chief of a battalion of artillery, 
arrived from Paris, being sent by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to command the 
besieging artillery. The non-commissioned 
officers and ensigns had been promoted, through 
the Revolution, to the superior ranks of the 
artillery. A great number of them were ca- 
pable of making good generals in that de- 
partment of the army; but many had nei- 
ther the capacity nor the information neces- 
sary for the elevated rank, to which their se- 
niority and the spirit of, the times had pro- 
moted them. 

Napoleon, on his arrival, found the head- 
quarters at Beausset. They were busy making 
preparations to burn the Allied squadrons in 
the road of Toulon; and the next day the 
Commandant of the artillery went with the 
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General'in-chief to Msit the battencs. "NVIiat 
\vas his surprise to find a battery of six 
twenty-four pounders planted a quarter of 
a league from the passes of 011101110*5, at 
three gun-shots from the English \csscls, and 
two from the shore, and all the a ohmteers of 
the C6te d'Or and the soldiers of the regiment 
of Burgundy, occupied with heating the balls 
at all the basttdes He did not conceal his 
astonishment. 

The first care of the Commandant of the 
artillery was to get together a great number of 
officers m that department, ^\hom the circum- 
stances of the nc\olution had rcmoicd. At 
the end of six weeks, he was enabled to 
assemble, organirc, and supply a park of two 
hundred pieces of artillery. Colonel Gassendi 
was placed at tlic head of tlic arsenal oi con- 
structions at Marseilles. The bnllcrics were 
ad\anccd, and placed on the most adiantagc- 
ous points of the shore; and their effect 
was such, tint some hrge \essels were dis. 
masted, several smaller ones sunk, and the 
cnenu were forced to abandon tlial part of 
the road. 

Diiriit" the time lint the prcpanitions for 

* \ nsme f ivvii {It (I <. Suiiili of I- raiict to a lott uT n ion* 
II) }miu»o 
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the siege were completing, the army was con- 
siderably increased. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety sent plans and instructions relative 
to the conduct of the siege. They had been 
drawn up in the Committee of Fortifications 
by General D’Ar9on of the engineers, an ofiicer 
of great merit. The chief of battalion, Marescot, 
and many brigades of engineer-officers arrived. 
All appeared to be in readiness to commence. 
A council was called, of which Gasparin, a 
representative, was president : he was a sen- 
sible and well-informed man, who had liimself 
been in the service. The instructions from 
Paris were read : they detailed at great length 
the operations necessary to recover Toulon by 
a regular siege. 

The Commandant of artillery, who for the 
space of a month had been carefully reconnoi- 
tring the ground, and had made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with all its localities, pro- 
posed the plan of attack which occasioned the 
reduction of Toulon. He regarded all the pro- 
positions of the Committee of Fortifications as 
totally useless, under the circumstances of the 
case ; and it was his opinion, that a regular 
siege was not at all necessary. In fact, sup- 
posing a position could be gained, which, with 
from fifteen, to twenty mortars, thirty or forty 
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pieces of cannon, and furnaces for red-hot 
balls, would keep up a fire upon c\er} point 
of the great and lesser roads, it N\as e\ident 
that the combined squadron \% ould be obliged 
to abandon them , and the garrison ould then 
be placed in a state of blockade, not being able 
to communicate with the squadron, which 
Mould be forced to stand out to sea On this 
hj pothesis the Commandant of artillcrj had 
laid It down as a principle, that the combined 
forces Mould prefer drawing off the garrison, 
and burning the French >csscls and magazines, 
rather than leave 15or20,000 men in the for- 
tress, mIio sooner or later would be obliged to 
surrender, Mithout having any thing in their 
power to destroy, so as to cn'?ure terms of 
capitulation for themselves 

In a word, lie declared tint it was not ne- 
cessary to march against the place at all, but 
onlj to occupy the position proposed , and 
which Mas to be found at the extreme point 
of the promontory of Bihgnicr and 1 Kguillcltt , 
lint he Ind discovered this position a monlh 
before, and Ind pointed it out to the Gtin nl- 
in-chicf, assuring him tint if lie would otcupj 
itwitli tlirec butlahons, he would takcToiilnu 
in four divs, tint the rngbsh hid liKonu, 
»>incc In fjr*<l observed it, sdi-iblu if its 
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importance, that they had landed 4000 men 
there, had cut down all the wood that covered 
the promontory of Cair, which commanded 
the whole position, and had employed all the 
resources of Toulon, even the galley-slaves, 
in order to intrench themselves there ; making 
of it, as they expressed themselves, “ a little 
Gibraltar.” But that the point, which a month 
ago might have been seized and occupied witli- 
out opposition, now required a serious attack ; 
that it would not be advisable to risk an as- 
sault, but to form batteries, mounted with 
twenty-four pounders and mortars, in order to 
destroy the epaulments, which were con- 
structed of wood, to break down the palisades, 
and throw a shower of shells into the interior 
of the fort; and that then, after a vigorous fire 
for eiglit-and-forty hours, the work should be 
stormed by picked troops. Two days after this 
fort sliould be taken, he gave it as his opinion, 
that Toulon would belong to. the Republic. 
This plan of attack was much discussed ; and 
the engineer-officers who were present at the 
council were of opinion, that the project of the 
Commandant of artillery was a necessary pre- 
liminary to regular sieges, the first principle of 
all sieges being the establishment of a strict 
blockade. 
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From this time there was unanimity of 
opinion; the enemy constructed two redoubts 
under the two hillocks, one of which imme- 
diately commands FEguillette and the other 
Balagnier. Tliese redoubts flanked Little Gi- 
braltar, and played on the two sides of the pro- 
montory. 

According to the plan adopted, tlie French 
raised five or six batteries against Little Gi- 
braltar, and constructed platforms for fifteen 
mortars. A battery had also been raised 
of eight twenty-four pounders and four mor- 
tars against Fort Malbosquet, the construc- 
tion of which was a profound secret to the 
enemy, as the men who were employed on 
the work were entirely concealed from obser- 
vation by a plantation of olives. It was in- 
tended that this battery should not he un- 
masked till the moment of marching against 
Little Gibraltar; but on the 20th of November 
the Kcprcscntativcs of the People went to in- 
spect it, when they were informed by the 
cannoneers that it Ind been completed eight 
days, and that no use had yet been made of 
It, though it was supposed the eficet produced 
by it would be serv imjxirtant. Without fur- 
ther cxpl.iiiation, the Ucprvscntatnes ordered 
them to open a fire, and arconliogly the can- 
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noneers with great joy immediately opened an 
alternate fire from the battery. 

General O’Hara, who commanded the Allied 
Army at Toulon,- was greatly surprised at the 
erection of so considerable a battery close to 
a fort of such importance as Malbosquet, and 
gave orders that a sortie should be made lat 
break of day. The battery was situated in the 
centre of the left of the army: the troops 
in that part consisted of about 6000 men ; oc- 
cupying the line from Fort Rouge to Malbps- 
quet, and so disposed as to prevent all indivi- 
dual communication, though too much scat- 
tered to make an effectual resistance in any 
given point. 

An hour before day. General O’Hara sallied 
out of the garrison with. 6000 men; and, 
meeting with, no obstacle, his skirmishers 
only being engaged, spiked the guns of the 
battery. 

In the mean while, the drums beat the ge- 
nerale at head- quarters, and Dugommier with 
all haste rallied his troops : the Commandant 
of artillery posted himself on a little headland 
behind the battery, on which he had pre- 
viously established a dep6t of' arms. A com- 
munication from this point to. the battery 
had been effected, by means of a boyau sup- 

Me)7ioh-s . — VOL. I. 2 
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plemcntar)’ to the trench. Percci\in" from 
this point that the enemy had formed to the 
right and left of the battery, he concciNod 
the idea of leading a battalion which was sta- 
tioned near him through the boyan. By this 
plan he succeeded in coming out iinpcrccived 
among the brambles close to the battery, and 
immediately commenced a brisk fire upon the 
English, whose surprise was such, that they 
imagined if was tlicir own troops on tlic right, 
who through some mistake \Vcrc firing on 
those on the left. General O’Hara hastened 
towards tlic French to rectify the supposed 
mistake, when he was wounded in the hand 
hya musquct-ball, and a sergeant scircd and 
dragged him prisoner into the boyau ; the dis- 
appearance of the English General ^^as so sud- 
den, that his own troops did not know what 
had become of him. 

In tlic mean time, Dugommicr, with the 
troops he had rallied, placed himself between 
the town and the battery: this ino\cment dis- 
concerted the enemy, who forthwulh com- 
menced their retreat. Tlicy w ere holly pur- 
sued as far as the gates of the fortress, winch 
they entered m the greatest di'-orderand uith* 
out being able to ascertain llu* file of their 
(•eneral. Dugommicr was slijihilv wemnded 
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in this affair. A battalion of volunteers from 
the Tsere distinguished itself during the day. 

General Cartaux had conducted the siege 
at its commencement ; but the Committee of 
Public Safety had found it necessary to deprive 
him of the command. This man, originallj’^ a 
painter, had become an adjutant in the Pari- 
sian corps ; he was afterwards employed in the 
army ; and, having been successful against the 
Marseillese, the deputies of the Montague^ had 
in the same day obtained him the appoint- 
ments of Brigadier-general and General of 
division. He was extremely ignorant, and had 
nothing military about him ; otherwise he was 
not ill-disposed, and committed no excesses at 
Marseilles on the taking of that city. 

General Doppet succeeded Cartaux : he was 
a Savoyard, a physician, and an unprincipled 
man ; he thought of nothing but denuncia- 
tions : he was a decided enemy to all who 
possessed talent: he had no idea of war, and 
was any thing but brave. Thife Doppet never- 
theless, by a singular chance, in forty-eight 
hours after his arrival had very nearly taken 
Toulon. A ffattalion of the Cote d’Or and a 
battalion of the regiment of Burgundy, being- 
on duty in the trenches before Little Gibraltar, 
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had one of their men taken by a Spanish com- 
pany on guard at the redoubt they sa\\ their 
companion ill treated and beaten, and at the 
same time the Spaniards offered them CNcrj 
insult by shouts and indecent gestures Ihe 
French, enraged, ran to their arms, commenced 
a brisk fire, and marched against the redoubt 
The Commindant of the artillery imnicdi- 
atelj hastened to the GcncraUin-chicf, xnIio \ms 
Ignorant of what was going on Tlicj gallop- 
ped to the scene of action, and there jicrceiv- 
ing how the matter stood, Kapoleon per- 
suaded the General to support the attack, as- 
suring him lint it would not be produclnc of 
greater loss to advance than to retire The 
General, therefore, ordered the difloront corps 
of reserve to be put in motion all were 
quicklj on the alert, and Napoleon mirchcil 
at their head Unfortunalcl) , an aide de- 
camp was killed bj the sjdc of the Gcncnl- 
in-chief. Doppet was panic struck, and or- 
dering the drums in nil directions to brat a 
retreat, recalled Ins soldiers at the \er} mo- 
ment when the grenadiers, having repulsed the 
skinnishcrs of the cnemj, had re ichtd the 
gorge of the redoubt, and were about to take 
It The troop*, were highU indignani, and 
compliuud ih it painters and phvsimns wire 
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sent to command them. The Committee of 
Public Safety recalled Doppet, and at length 
perceived the necessity of employing a real 
military man ; they accordingly sent Du- 
gommier, an officer who had seen fifty years' 
of service, who was covered with scars, 
and who was as dauntless as the weapon he 
wore. 

The enemy were every day receiving rein- 
forcements : the public watched the operations 
of the siege with anxiety. They could not 
conceive why every effort should be directed 
against Little Gibraltar, quite in an opposite 
direction to the town. “ There has been no- 
thing done yet,” it was said alLover the coun- 
try, “ but laying siege to a fort which has no- 
thing to do with the permanent fortifications 
of the place. They will afterwards have to 
take Malbosquet, and open trenches against 
the town,” All the popular societies made de- 
nunciation after denunciation on this subject. 
Provence complained of the long duration of 
the siege. A scarcity began to prevail, and ' 
increased to such a degree that Freron arid 
Barras, having lost all hopes of the prompt 
reduction of Toulon, wrote in great alarm from 
Marseilles to the Convention, to persuade 
them to take into consideration whether' it 
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had one of tlieir men taken by a Spanish com- 
pany on guard at the redoubt* they sa^^ their 
companion ill treated and beaten, and at the 
same time the Spaniards offered them e^e^y 
insult by shouts and indecent gestures The 
French, enraged, ran to their arms, commenced 
a brisk fire, and marched against the redoubt. 

The Commandant of the artillery immedi- 
ately hastened to the General-m-chief, nho was 
Ignorant of what was going on They gallop- 
ped to the scene of action, and there perceiv- 
ing how the matter stood, Napoleon per- 
suaded the General to support the attack, as- 
suring him that it would not be productive of 
greater loss to advance than to retire. The 
General, therefore, ordered the different corps 
of reserve to be put'm motion: all were 
quickly on the alert, and Napoleon marched 
at their Iiead. Unfortunately, an aidc-dc- 
campwas killed by the sulc of the Gcncral- 
in-chief. Doppet was panic struck, and or- 
dering the drums in all directions to beat a 
retreat, recalled his soldiers at tlic verj mo- 
ment when the grenadiers, having repulsed the 
skirmishers of the enemy, had readied the 
gorge of the redoubt, and were about to take 
It The troops were highly indignant, and 
complained tint painicn* and phvsicnns were 
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sent to command them. The Committee of 
Public Safety recalled Doppet, and at length 
perceived the necessitj^ of employing a real 
military man : they accordingly sent Dii- 
gommier, an officer who had seen fift}^ years 
of service, who was covered with scars, 
and who was as dauntless as the weapon he 
wore. 

The enemy were every day receiving rein- 
forcements : the public watched the operations 
of the siege with anxiety. They could not 
conceive why every effort should be directed 
against Little Gibraltar, quite in an opposite 
direction to the town. “ Tliere has been no- 
thing done yet,” it was said all over the coun- 
try, “ but laying siege to a fort which has no- 
thing to do witli the permanent fortifieations 
of the place. They will afterwards have to 
take Malbosquet, and open trenches against 
the town.” All the popular societies made de- 
nunciation after denunciation on this subject. 
Provence complained of the long duration of 
the siege. A scarcity began to prevail, and 
increased to such a degree that Freron arid 
Barras, having lost all hopes of the prompt 
reduction of Toulon, wrote in great alarm from 
Marseilles to the Convention, to persuade 
them to take into consideration whether it 
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would not be better that the army should raise 
the siege and repass the Durance — a ma- 
noeuvre which had been planned by Francis 
the First at the time of the invasion of Charles 
the Fifth. He retired behind the Durance, 
while the enemy laid Provence waste; and 
when famine compelled them to retreat, he 
then attacked them with fresh vigour. The Ue- 
presentativcs urged, that, if our troops should 
evacuate Provence, the English would be 
obliged to find provisions for its support, and 
that after the harvest, offensive operations 
might be renewed with considerable advan- 
tage by an army completely recruited and in- 
vigorated by rest. This measure was, they 
said, absolutely necessary; for as yet, after 
four months’ operations, Tonlon had not even 
been attacked ; and as the enemy were perpe- 
tually rccei\ing reinforcements, it was to be 
apprehended that wc should in the end he 
obliged to do precipitately and in confusion, 
^^hat at the present moment might be cifcctcd 
with regularity and order, IIowc\cr, in a 
few days after the letter had been rccciicd 
by the Comcntion, Toulon uas taken. The 
letter was no\% disowned l>y the lleprcscn- 
laii\cs as a forgerv. This was unfair; for 
It was genuine, and gti>e n jiul idea of the 
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opinion that prevailed when it was written, 
respecting the issue of the siege, and of the 
difficulties that prevailed in Provence. 

Dugommier determined that a decisive at- 
tack should be made upon Little Gibraltar : the 
Commandant of the artillery accordingly threw 
7 or 8000 shells into the fort, while 30 twenty- 
four pounders battered the works. 

On the 18th of December, at four in the 
afternoon, the troops left their camps, and 
marched towards the village of Seine : the 
plan was to attack at midnight, in order to 
avoid the fire of the’ fort and the interme- 
diate redoubts. At the instant when every 
thing was ready, the Representatives of the 
People held a council to deliberate whether 
the attack should be put in execution or not : 
it is probable they either feared the issue of 
it, and were desirous to throw all the responsi- 
bility of the affair upon General Dugommier, 
or they were influenced by the opinion enter- 
tained by many officers, who conceived suc- 
cess impossible, chiefly on account of the 
dreadful weather ; the rain was falling in 
torrents. 

Dugommier and the Commandant of artil- 
lery ridiculed these fears : two columns were 
formed, and marched against the enemy. 
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Tlie Allied troops, to avoid the effect of tlie 
shells and balls, winch showered upon the fort, 
were accustomed to occupy a station at a 
small distance in the rear of it. The French 
had great hopes of reaching the works before 
them , but the enemy had placed a line of 
skirmishers in front of the fort, and as the 
musquetry commenced firing at the \ery foot 
of the hilly the Allied troops hastened to the 
detence of the fort, ^v hence a \ery brisk fire 
was immediately opened. Case-shot shouered 
all around. At length, after a most furious 
attack, Dugommier, who according to Ins usual 
custom headed the leading column, uas obliged 
to giie way, and m the utmost despair he 
cried out ** I am a lost man ” Success was, 
indeed, in all respects important in tiio'sc dajs 
for the want of it usually conducted the unfor- 
tunate General to the scaffold. 

The fire of the cannonading and musquetry 
continued. Captain Muiroii of the arlillcrj, 
a joung man full of bra%cry and resources, 
andwhow’as the adjoint of the Commamlant 
oj arijJJcry, was detached wjth a bittalion of 
Injlit infantiy, and supported b\ the second 
column, w Inch folIoM ctl them at the distance of 
a niusquLt-shot lie wa*; perfeetK acquaint! <1 
wall the posaion. and he availed hiinvtlf 
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well of the windings of the ascent, that he 
conducted his troops up the mountain without 
sustaining any loss. He debouched at the foot 
of the fort; he rushed through an embrasure; 
his soldiers followed him — and the fort was 
taken. The English and Spanish cannoneers 
were all killed at their guns, and Muiron 
himself was dangerously wounded by a thrust 
from the pike of an English soldier. 

As soon as they were masters of the fort, 
the French immediately turned the cannon 
against the enemy. 

By the time that Dugommier had been 
three hours in the redoubt, the Representatives 
of the People came with their drawn swords 
in their hands to load the troops which oc- 
cupied it with eulogiums. [This positively 
contradicts the accounts of that time, which 
incorrectly state that the Representatives 
marched at the head of the columns.] 

At break of day the French marched on 
Balagnier and I’Eguillette; the enemy had 
already evacuated those positions. The twen- 
ty-four pounders and the mortars were brought 
to line these batteries, whence they hoped 
to cannonade the combined fleets before noon 
but the Commandant of the artillery deemed 
it impossible to fix' them there. They were 
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of stone, and the engineers who had con- 
structed them had committed an error, in 
placing a large tower of masonry just at their 
entrance, so near the platforms that what- 
ever balls might have struck them would have 
rebounded on the gunners, besides the splinters 
and rubbish. They therefore planted cannon on 
the heights behind the batteries. They could 
not open their fire until the next day; but no 
sooner did Lord Hood, the English Admiral, 
sec that the French had possessed tlicmscUcs 
of these positions, than he made signal to 
weigh anchor and get out of the roads. 

He then went to Toulon to make it known 
that there was not a moment to be lost in get- 
ting out to sea directly. The weather \\ a*' dark 
and cloudy, and every thing announced tlic 
approach of the Libcccio* wind, so terrible 
at this season. The council of the combined 
forces immediately met; and, after mature de- 
liberation, they unanimously agreed that Tou- 
lon was no longer tenable. They accordingly 
proceeded to take measures as ucll for the 
emUatkat^ou of the tioop^i, as for hunting and 
sinking such French \cs<cls ns they could not 

• Catlctl sl^o I.rlx'chc; a toiiili-wr*i wintl m ihe .'Ittli- 
lerranran. 
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carry away with them, and setting fire to the 
marine establishments : they likewise gave 
notice to all the inhabitants, that those who 
wished to leave the place might embark on 
board the English and Spanish fleets. 

When these disastrous tidings were spread 
abroad, a scene of confusion took place which 
it would be difficult to describe; any more 
than the disorder and astonishment of the gar- 
rison, and of the unfortunate inhabitants, who', 
only a few hours before, calculating on the 
great distance of the besiegers from the place, 
the slow progress of the siege during four 
months, and the expected arrival of reinforce- 
ments, not only hoped to effect the raising of 
the siege, but even to become masters of 
Provence. 

In the night. Fort Pon6 was blown up by 
the English, and an hour afterwards, a part of 
the French squadron was set on fire. Nine 
seventy-four-gun ships and, four frigates or 
corvettes became a prey to the flames. 

The fire and smoke from the . Arsenal re- 
sembled the, eruption of a volcano, and the thir- 
teen vessels which were burning in the road 
were like so many magnificent displays of fire- 
works. The masts , and forms , of the ■ vessels 
were distinctly marked by the . blaze, which 
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lasted many hours, and formed an unparalleled 
spectacle. It was a heart-rending sight to the 
French to see such grand resources, and so much 
wealth consumed within so short a penod. 
They feared, at hrst, that the English would 
blow up Fort La Malgiie, but it appears that 
they had not time to do so. 

The Commandant of artillery then w’cnt to 
Malbosquet. The fort was already eiaciiated. 
He ordered the ficld-pieccs to sweep the 
ramparts of the town, and heighten the confu- 
sion by throwing shells from the Iiowitrers 
into the port, until the mortars which were 
upon the road with their carnages could be 
planted in the batteries and shells thrown from 
them in the same direction. 

General Lapojpe took po'^'^cssion of Fort 
Fharaon, which was e\acimtcd by the enemy. 
During all this time the batteries of rEgiiil- 
Icttc and Balagmcr kept up an incessant fire 
on the ^csscIs m the road Man) of the 
English ships were much damaged, and a great 
number of transports with troops on hoard 
were sunk. The batteries continued tfiiirflrc 
all tlie night, and at the break of di\ the Eng- 
h**!! fleet was seen out at •'Ci II) nine 
o'clock m the morning a high t.ihucio wind 
got up, and the Jmclish ships were forced to 
pul into the II)crcs 
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Many thousands of the families of Toulon 
had followed the English ; so that the revolu- 
tionary tribunals found but few of the guilty 
in the place ; all the parties most deeply im- 
plicated had left it. Nevertheless above a 
hundred unfortunate wretches were shot within 
the first fortnight. 

Orders afterwards arrived from the Con- 
vention for demolishing the houses of Toulon : 
the absurdity of this measure did not prevent 
its execution, ' and many houses were pulled 
down, which it was subsequently found neces- 
sary to rebuild. 

During the siege of Toulon, the Army of Italy 
had been attacked on the Var. The Piedmon- 
tese had attempted to invade Provence, and 
got nearly as far as Entrevaux ; but being de- 
feated at Gillette, . they retreated, and retired 
within their lines. 

The news of the taking of Toulon caused a 
lively sensation in Provence and throughout 
France, particularly as such success was un- 
expected and almost unhoped-for. From this 
event Napoleon’s reputation commenced: he 
was made Brigadier-general of artillery in con- 
sequence, and appointed to the command of 
-that department in the Army of Italy. General 
Dugommierwas appointed Commander-in-chief 
of the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees. 
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Before he joined tlie Army of Italj, Napo* 
Icon fortified the coasts of 'Pro\cnce, and the 
isle of Hjeres, immediately after they ^^e^c 
evacuated by the English There are no fivcd 
rules in France vMth respect to the fortifjing 
of coasts This causes endless disputes be* 
tween the artillery-officers and the local au- 
thorities, the latter always requiring too much, 
the former being perhaps contented with too 
little. 

There are no certain rules for laying down 
the plans of coast batteries Powder-maga- 
zines and guard-hou«es are established in bad 
positions, theyare often ill-constrnctcd, though 
at a great expense, require frequent repairs, 
are useless w ith regard to defence, and onh 
last two or three campaigns Kci erberatorj' 
furnaces are constructed, and grate's set to heat 
the balN, without an\ judgment, and Ihcj arc 
j)hccd in positions where, dpnng the fire, it 
IS impossible for the cannoneers to apjiroach 
them without danger, Ac. 

Coast-battencs ought to be diiidcd into 
three cla'^scs, (hat is to saj - 1st, those in- 
tended to guard the entrance of a great tuirt, 
and to protect squadrons of men of war; tldU, 
those intended to protect the entnnee of a 
trading port, roads, anchorages, and tlie urnial 
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of convoys of merchantmen; 3dly, those erected 
on the brows of promontories, to defend the 
coasting-vessels, and prevent any landing on 
the shore. 

The batteries of the first class should be 
provided with a great number of pieces of 
' artillery, and their gorges should be covered 
by a tower (1st model) capable of receiving 
on its platform four field -pieces or four-and- 
twenty-pounder carronades ; and of affording 
quarters to sixty men, with provisions for 
twelve or fifteen days, as well as the necessary 
stores of powder for the artillery. Similar 
erections have been completed for about 60,000 
francs; and, as has been seen, they -supply the 
place of the powder-magazine, the guard-house, 
and the magazine of provisions. A consider- 
able saving is therefore effected. Batteries de- 
fended by these towers are not liable to be 
taken by a coup de main, and might be defended 
even if several thousand men had landed and 
turned them. These forts should have a furnace 
or a grate for heating balls ; but this furnace or 
grate should not be constructed in the centre 
of the battery behind the platform, for it is 
there that the enemy’s balls strike. The rever- 
beratory furnaces or grates ought to be placed 
immediately against the epaulments, allowing 
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additional space for that purpose in the line 
of the battery: in this position the men are se- 
cure from the balls of the enemy, and the ser- 
\ice can be performed with safety. The duty 
of firing with red-hot shot is in itself dangerous, 
laborious J^nd difficult: the artillerymen ha^c 
such a dislike to it, that the moment any fresh 
difficulties arise, they give it up and fire with 
cold shot. The tower at the gorge of the battery 
ought to be from thirty to forty toiscs at least 
from the platform, in order that the balls which 
strike It, and the splinters they make, may not 
rebound upon the platform. 

The batteries of the second dc'^cription ought, 
as well as those of the first, to ha\c at their 
gorge a tower of masonry (2d model), con- 
taining only tw o ficld-picces, or eighteen- 
pounder carronadcs on the platform, and capa- 
ble of lodging twcnty-fi\c or thirty men with 
the necessary stores. They have been erected 
for 40,000 francs. The battcric'; of the second 
class ha\e no occasion for many pieces of artil- 
lery. They are rarely liable (o attack. Wh it- 
ewT interest the cnuiiy may have in taking 
them, they will never employ so much time or 
trouble on the occasion a*? they will m taking 
ships of war. 

1-aslly, the baltcncHof the third require 
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but few guns. In these a grate or furnace 
is unnecessary, for no vessel will expose her- 
self to their fire long enough to allow it to be 
made use of. A tower at the gorge is requisite 
as in the two first classes, but smaller, and 
made according to the 3rd model, with only a 
single twelve-pounder gun or carronade on the 
platform. 

Such a tower would resist any sudden assault. 
It can be constructed for 6000 francs, and 
serves like the others for powder-magazine and 
guard-house : these towers of the third kind 
have neither contfe- coupe nor covered way. 

When this system shall be once established 
on all the coasts throughout the state, there 
will be no more discussions at every breaking- 
out of war respecting the nature of the for- 
tifications. 

, In time of yjoace these batteries may be 
quickly dismantled by lodging the gun-car- 
riages in the towers, which would spare a very 
considerable expense in removing them. At 
present these carriages are always laid up in 
the arsenals. According- to the new method, 
they may be got ready again as quickly as 
occasion may require. 

It is for want of classing- these coast-batteries, 
according, to their respective purposes, that 

Memoh's — vol, j. 3 
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we see some of five or six pieces of cannon 
defending only coasting-vessels, and others, 
meant only to protect the accidental moorings 
of merchant-vessels, as fully armed as if the 
safety of a whole squadron of raen-of-war 
depended on them 

The first expense of fortifying the coast on 
these principles would be amply compensated 
by the saving that would result from it in the 
end, as well by the additional length of time 
that the gun-carnages w ould last, as bj their 
serving for powder magazines and guard- 
houses 

The gun-carriages for the coast have been 
so constructed by the ordnance department as 
to allow of firing only under the angle of 
and with good reason It would have been 
wrong to empower the gunners to fire at loo 
great a distance, which onl) dcstrojs the car- 
nages, vvitliout producing any important cfTcct, 
and to this practice arc ow mg the greater part 
of the complaints against the pow der, the range 
of the guns, Tlie balls from the ships 
readied u**, but our balls did not reach the 
ship*? This is ill consequence of the guns on 
board a vessel being able to fire on the ship 
carnages at 2S* , this angle is often incrtastd, 
bj the heeling of the vessel, io30*or40'. 
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The General of nrtillcrv ordered to fortify 

• 

the coasts of the Meditcrrancaii, finding that 
the artillerv-officcrs ^vcre every where de- 
noiinced, because tlie Frencli cannon did not 
carry so far as tiic English, mounted some of 
the guns so as to fire at an angle of 43'’; in 
order that, if the complaint came to be ex- 
amined into, it might be immediately proved 
that the jiowder and the reach of the cannon 
were altogether ccjual to that of the English. 
But carriaorcs constructed in this manner arc 
much sooner unfit for service than those wdiich 
are calculated to fire at 17% and should only 
be employed in batteries defending anchorages 
at a distance of more than 1500 toiscs. A 
vessel never casts anchor where she is directly 
within cannon-shot. The mortars cast by M. 
de Gribeauval will not carry to any great dis- 
tance; but they are found quite sufficient to 
bombard a fort, and are more true than they 
would be with a longer reach . Circumstances, 
however, occur in which mortars that carry 
to a greater distance are useful ; for example, 
in the road of Hyeres, the anchorage is 1800 
toises distant from the coast, and is there- 
fore out of the reach of cannon mounted in 
the ordinary manner for coast service, the 
Gomer mortars, and those of ten inches. 
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Consequent!} an enemy could anchor in these 
roads with impunity, but no sooner ere the 
batteries mounted -with twenty-four and thirt}- 
six pounders, on carriages at 43% and witli 
Villantroys mortars, or like those of ScmIIc, 
whicli throw' shells 2500 and 3000 toises, than 
the enemy’s vessels discontinued anchoring m 
these roads. The same is to be ob‘«cr;cd in 
the Gulf of Spezia, m which place an enemy 
might anchor w ithout any danger in the % cry 
middle of the bay, if the coast-batteries had 
not been lined in the manner here pointed 
out. 

These principles ha\c since been fiilh dc- 
'lelopcd, and c\tensi\cly applied, principall} 
for the defence of great rners as the Scheldt, 
the Gironde, the open roads of Brest, of the 
Isle of Ai\, &.C. The} arc not m opposition 
to those concerning the artillery hj M do Ofi- 
l)cau\al, for it must alwajs be acknowledged 
tint the artillcr}’ is but of little use when Us 
range is too great, the effect of tlie disclnrgc 
IS \cr} inconsiderable, and the carnages, jilit- 
forms, and e\cn the pieces thcmschcs, arc 
frequently broken. Our rnclal is not suf- 
ficicntl} tenacious to rtsist, for an\ length iif 
time, an explosion of from twcnl} to tliiriv 
jUMinds of jmwcli r. 
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‘ Napoleon repaired to the moiillis of the 
Rhone, whence he commenced his survey for 
the fortification of the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In every town he visited he had to 
encounter the arguments of the public autho- 
rities and the popular societies, who were 
desirous to have batteries erected at every 
little village or hamlet that might be situated 
near the seaside. 

The interior extremity of the Gulf of Lyons 
used to be considered by the seamen of the 
Mediterranean as an innavigable sea, but the 
English have proved the contrary. They have 
been seen to anchor at the mouth of the Rhone, 
and ride there in safety, in the worst weather. 
This anchorage likewise enabled them to profit 
by the river, for the purpose of taking in water. 
The anchorage of the Buc is good ; it is de- 
fended by a small castle ; the entrance to it is ' 
very narrow, but ships of war may get in. 

.„When the canal of Arles shall be finished, 
Buc will be the port of the Rhone ; by which 
means the bar, which is dangerous, having 
only seven feet water, will be avoided. It is 
owing to this bar that only small vessels, that 
sail ill and only before the wind, put in here. 

The canal of Arles will establish a regular 
communication between Marseilles, Toulon, 
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and the Army of Italy, and Lyons, Pans, and 
Strasburg Buc is destined to be the chief 
port in the Mediterranean for building mcn- 
ofuar, as Toulon and Spczia are for fitting 
them out, and dismantling them Prom Biio to 
Slarseilles there are only small batteries to de- 
fend the coasting-! essels, and there are no moor- 
ings for any thing but sloops and little i essels 
At Marseilles, the best anchorage is at Istac. 
The General of artillery had t\v o strong bat- 
teries constructed there, each mounted with 
eight pieces of cannon They w ere placed m 
such a manner as to afford a strong support to 
the two wings of aline of a essels moored head 
and stern, with their broadsides to seaward 
They haacncacr been made use of, but, inferior 
as w care in naaal force, itwas prudent to secure 
tlio safety of these moorings The port of 
Marseilles ran only rcccnc frigates, and it is 
sufficiently protected by the forts of St -Jean 
and St Nicolas From Marseilles to Toulon 
there are only batteries of the third class, 
CAceptmg those for the protection of the little 
ports and the anchorages of Cam, Ciolat, and 
Baiidollc, which arc of the second A tower 
is required on the little island opposite Ciotat 
T he defence of Toulon is of the highest 
liiiportaiite , and in providing for it, nothing 
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should be spared. The road is protected by 
the batteries of Cape Cepet and Cape Bran. 
Formerly there were several batteries on the 
peninsula of Cepet, but it was attended with 
this inconvenience, that in case of a sudden 
disembarkation, the enemy might, by obtain- 
ing possession of this peninsula, avail them- 
selves of the batteries against our fleets that 
might be at anchor in the road. On this 
account it has been determined to have only 
a single battery on Cape Cepet, protected by 
a fort adjoining the signal station; so that the 
enemy, even should they obtain possession of 
the peninsula, would not obtain possession also 
of the battery which defends the entrance of 
the roads. This battery was lined with thirty 
pieces of cannon. It has always been found 
necessary to have a camp in the peninsula, 
in order to protect ' the marine officers ; but 
for the future, they will be secure from danger 
with only the garrison of .the battery. The 
battery of Cape Brim is commanded by the 
heights, six hundred toises from Fort la Mal- 
gue. If therefore the enemy should land at 
Hyeres, they might obtain possession of the 
battery in spite of the fort, and thus block up 
the roads. Fort la Malgue ought to have been 
built upon these heights, which are called 
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the heights of Cape Brun It it iv 

true, be six hundred toiscs farther from the 
place, but it ^vou^d protect the cape ^^hlch 
covers the roads, besides, it would be of 
double strength, situated on this culminating 
point. A redoubt, that might be raised for 
150,000 francs, would have been quite suffi- 
cient for the spot where Fort la Malguc now 
stands The batteries of rFgiiillctte and 
Balagnier defend the roadstead, and arc 
themsehes defended by the heights of Cair, 
where stood Little Gibraltar. In gaming these 
heights, the enemy would have been cinblcd 
to bum the French fleet as they la} in the 
road, even without the peninsula of Cepet, 
where it was al«o usual to have another camp. 
A redoubt (model Iso 1) which cost a inilhon 
In res is now raised on this proniontorj , which, 
with a garrison of two or three hundred men, 
secures tlic possession of it. 

T lie batteries of tlic great tower, oppo^ltc to 
Balagmcr and ITguillcUc, arc conmiaiukd hj 
Fort la Malguc. 

To jircvcnt the cncni} from anclioriicin the 
road of Iljcrcs it is ncccssir} to ha\t tlit l//- 
liiniroxj\ mortars, which carrv tluir lulls to 
a (Intanct of at hast two thoUMiid fnt hun- 
dred tones, as \\ til as gum mounUil at an angle 
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of 43". -The anchorage is two thousand three 
hundred toises from any part of the shore, and 
before the batteries commanding these roads 
were armed in this manner, the English, were 
constantly anchoring there. From Hyeres to 
St.-Tropez all the batteries are of the third 
class, and are only meant for the protection of 
coasting-vessels. 

St.-Tropez ought to be reckoned a battery 
of the second class ; Frejus and Juan afford an- 
chorage to ships of war; it was therefore neces- 
sary to give them batteries of the first class. 

The Gulf of Juan, which is close upon An- 
tibeSi has the best roads of any on the coast of 
Provence, after Toulon. Squadrons of tv^elve 
ships have been seen there, blockaded by 
English fleets, far superior in number, yet 
perfectly safe under the protection of the bat- 
teries constructed by the General of artillery. • 
The anchorage of Antibes and Nice need 
only be defended by batteries of the second 
class. Villafranca has an excellent road, ca- 
pable of admitting large squadrons. It was 
fortified with batteries of the first class. No 
squadron has ever been obliged to put in there; 
but every thing was so disposed as to secure 
protection to them if they should. From Nice to 
Vado, a distance of about thirty leagues, there 
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are only batteries of the third class The 
roads of Vado, though not very superior, are 
regarded as the fourth best, m this part of the 
Mediterranean Strong batteries were there- 
fore constructed for their defence From Vado 
to Genoa there are only batteries for the pro- 
tection of the coasters Genoa is only a mid- 
dling port nevertheless it occasionallj affords 
shelter to vessels, and there was an intention 
of making new embankments, to render the 
anchorage more secure 

Napoleon joined the head quarters of the 
Army of Italy at Nice, in March 1794. It \\as 
at that time commanded by General Dumer- 
bion, an old and brave officer, who had been 
ten years a captain of grenadiers in the troops 
of the line His military knowledge was con- 
siderable, but he was confined to his bed bj 
the gout half his time , he had earned on war 
between the Var and the Roya, and knew 
perfectly the positions of all the mountains 
that cover Nice 

The new General of artillery visited all the 
ad\anced posts and reconnoitred the line occu- 
pied by the army It is the duty of a General 
of artillery to make himself acquainted ^vlth the 
w hole operations of an army, as he is required 
to furnish the different dniMons with arms 
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and ammunition. His connexion with the 
commandants of artillery in each division pro- 
cures him information of every thing tliat takes 
place, and the arrangement of his grand park 
is regulated by the communications he re- 
ceives. 

On returning from this ins])cction he laid a 
memorial before General Dumerbion, relating 
to the unfortunate attack of General Brunet, 
and to the method of driving the enemy be- 
yond the high Alps, by taking possession of 
the Col di Tende. If the French could thus 
fix themselves in the upper chain of the Alps, 
they would obtain impregnable positions, 
which, requiring but few men to maintain 
them, would leave a great number of troops 
disposable for other service. 

These suggestions wero laid before a council 
at which the representatives Ricors and young 
Robespierre were sitting: they were agreed 
to unanimously. Since the taking of Toulon 
the reputation of the General of artillery was 
in itself sufficient to inspire confidence in his 
designs. 

The territory of Nice is comprised between 
the Var and the Roya ; and the road from Nice 
to Turin, which passes by Saorgio, does not 
follow the course of any valley, but crosses 
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hills and mountains, the valley of the Col di 
Tendc and the Roya. This river rises, indeed, 
in the Col di Tende and goes down to the sea, 
near Vintimiglia. It affords ^some debouches. 
TJie Nervia, taking its rise near Menton, below 
Saorgio and the Col Ardeiite, does -not come 
from the chain of the high Alps, any more 
than the Taggio, the source of which is be- 
tween Triola and the Col Ardente. 

On the 8th of April, in consequence of the 
plans of the General of artillery, a part of the 
army, under the command of General Massena 
(General Dumerbion being confined to his bed 
by a fit of the gout), filing along the edge of 
the Roya by Menton, crossed the river. It 
then divided into four columns, three of which 
marched respectively towards the sources of 
the Roya, the Nervia, and the Taggio, while 
the fourth advanced upon Oneglia. 

The column of Oneglia fell in with a corps 
of Austrians and Piedmontese upon the heights 
of Saint-Agatha, repulsed and defeated them. 
The General of brigade, Brul^, was killed in 
the actiQu, The head-quarters were removed 
to Oneglia, and troops were immediately 
marched to occupy Loano. From Oneglia tlie 
French troops marched to the sources of the 
Tanaro, beat the enemy on the heights of 
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Poo tc-Dinairo, possessed themselves of the fort- 
ress of Ofmea, where they took four liundred 
prisoners, entered Garcssio, and made them- 
selves masters of tlic road from that ])lace to 
Turin. The communication witli Loano was 
kept lip by way of Bardinetto and the little 
St. -Bernard. 

The movements of the three columns along' 
the valleys of the Boya, the Taggio, and the 
Nervia, and those of the troops which had 
debouched in Piedmont by the sources of the 
Tanaro, very naturally alarmed the Court of 
Sardinia. The Piedmontese army occujiying 
the camps supported on Saorgio might be cut 
off, or taken prisoners ; and the loss of an army 
of that kind, of twenty thousand men, would be 
followed by the ruin of the monarchy itself. 
The Piedmontese army therefore hastil}'- aban- 
doned those famous positions which had been 
drenched with so much blood, and in which the 
Piedmontese troops had acquired considerable 
renown. Saorgio was immediately invested, 
and capitulated. The Piedmontese troops oc- 
cupied the Col di Tende on the 29th of April, 
but they did not long remain there. On the 7th 
of May, after a brisk attack, they were driven 
• from it ; and thus all the upper regions of the 
Alps fell into the hands of the French. 
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The line of the French army was formed in 
the following manner. The right was sup- 
ported on Loano ; the line afterwards passed 
to St.-Bardinetto and. the little St. -Bernard, 
commanded the Tanaro, traversed the valley, 
and reached the Col di Terme, which com- 
mands the sources of the Tanaro, on the left, 
beyond Ormea. Thence it passed over the 
higher range of the Alps to the Col di Tende. 
The line continued over the upper straits, 
which commanded the valley of Lastrera, and 
its left was supported by the right of the army 
of the Alps, at the camp of Tormes. 

By these manosuvres the Army of Italy had 
gained more than sixty pieces of cannon. 
Saorgio was well provided with provisions and 
ammunition of every kind : it was the principal 
depot of all the Piedmontese army. 

The commandant of Saorgio was tried and 
shot by order of the King of Sardinia ; and just- 
ly; for he might have held out twelve days or 
a fortnight longer. It is true the event would 
have been the same, as the Piedmontese could 
not have come to his assistance ; but in war 
the commandant of a place is not to judge of 
events: he ought to defend it until the very 
last hour, and he deserves death if he gives 
it up a single instant sooner than he is com- 
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pelled to do so'. Tlie Frendi army remained 
in these positions until September ; when they 
learned from Nice, that a considerable Aus- 
trian force was advancing on the Bormida. 
General Dumerbion, in consequence, marched 
the army to reconnoitre the Austrian force, 
and to seize its stores which, he was inform- 
ed, had been advanced as far as Cairo. The 
representatives Albitte and Salicetty accom- 
panied the French army ; the General Com- 
mandant of the artillery directed the opera- 
tions, which saved him from being summoned 
to the bar of the Convention. 

Napoleon, whilst making his inspections at 
Marseilles, was applied to by the representa- 
tive who informed him that 

certain popular societies intended to plunder 
the powder-magazines. The General of artil- 
lery, therefore, gave him a plan for construct- 
ing a little wall, with battlements, upon the 
riiins of. fort' St. -James, and fort St.-Nicolas, 
which had been destroyed by the Marseillese 
at the beginning of the Revolution. The ex- 
pense was . trifling ; but some months after, 
a. decree was made for summoning the Com- 
mandant of artillery at Marseilles to the bar 
of the Convention, as having projected a plan 
for restoring the forts of St- James and St.- 
Nicolas, in order to oppose the patriots. 
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list of generals who were 'intended to serve ir 
the Army of La Vendee. The command of a 
brigade of infantry had been assigned to hinij 
but he refused this distinction, and protested 
against it. - 

The command of the Army of Italy had 
meanwhile been confided toKellerman; a man 
of much personal bravery, but who, having 
none of the talents necessary for a General' in 
chief, made only unskilful dispositions; and 
by the end of June, the army had lost the 
positions of Vado, Saint- Jacques, and Bar- 
dinetto. General Kellerman even talked of 
evacuating the Genoese coast, and alarmed 
the Committee of Public Safety, which called 
together all the representatives who had been 
with the Army of Italy, in order to con- 
sult them. They described Napoleon as per- 
fectly acquainted with the localities of the 
country. He was summoned by the commit- 
tee, and put in requisition. He was attached 
to the topographical committee. He laid 
down the line of Borghetto for the Italian 
army— a line so strong that it only required 
an army of half the strength of ours to main- 
tain it. It saved the French army, and pre- 
served the coast of Genoa. The enemy 
attacked it several times in great force, but 
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tliey were always repulsed with considerable 
loss. 

At tbc end of the year, tlie governinent, 
convinced of ilie incapacity of General Kcllcr- 
man, superseded him in his command, and 
appointed General Scherer. On the 22d of 
November, this general, having received rein- 
forcements from the army of the Pyrenees, 
attacked Devins, the enemy's general, at 
Loaiio, took his lines, made many ]')risoncrs, 
and took a considerable number of cannon : 
had he been sufficiently enterprising, he might 
at the time have made the conquest of Italy 
— he could not have had a more favourable 
opportunity; but Scherer was incapable of so 
important an operation; and, instead of en- 
deavouring to profit by his advantages, he re- 
turned to Nice, and went into winter quarters. 

The generals of the enemy, after having 
rallied their troops, also went into winter 
quarters. 
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Arrival of Napoleon in France — Sensation produced by that 
event — Napoleon at Paris — The Directors’ Roger Ducos, 
Moulins, Gohier, Sicyes — Conduct of Napoleon — Roc- 
derer, Lucien and .Tosepli, Talleyrand, Fouclic, Real — ■ 
State of the different parties — ^They all make proposals to 
Napoleon — Barras — Napoleon coalesces with Sieyes — 
State of feeling among the troops in the capital — Measures 
arranged’ for the eighteenth of Brumairc — Proceedings of 
that day — Decree of the Council of the Ancients, which 
transfers the seat of the Legislative Body to Saint-Cloud 
— Speech of Napoleon to the Council of the Ancients — 
Tumultuous sitting at Saint-Cloud — Adjournment of the 
Councils for three months. 

When lamentable -weakness and endless 
versatility are manifested in the councils of a 
government; when an administration, yield- 
ing, by turns, to the influence of every oppo- 
sing party, and going on from day to day 
without any fixed plan or determined system. 


November 9, 1799, 

The engraving of the maps and plates illustrative of the 
Campaigns of Italy has prevented us from following a chrono- 
logical order in the publication of these Memoirs. 
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lias shewn its utter insufficiency; and when 
the most moderate citizens in the state are 
obliged to confess that it is destitute of a go- 
vernment; when rulers, insignificant at home, 
have shamefully brought on tlieir country the 
contempt of foreigners — the greatest of injuries 
in the eyes of a proud people; vague appre- 
hensions spread throughout society : agitated 
by the instinct of self-preserv'ation, it looks into 
its own resources, and seeks for some one able 
to save it from destruction. 

A populous nation must always possess this 
tutelary genius in its own bosom, though he 
may sometimes be tardy in appearing. It 
is not indeed sufficient for him to exist, he 
must be known to others, and he must be con- 
scious of his own powers. Until then all en- 
deavours are vain, all schemes inefiectnal. The 
inertness of the multitude is the protection of 
the nominal government, and in spite of its in- 
experience and weakness, the efforts of its ene- 
mies cannot prevail against it. But let this 
deliverer, so impatiently expected, suddenly 
give a proof of his existence, and the nation in- 
stinctively acknowledges and calls on him ; all 
obstacles vanish at his approach, and a great 
people thronging round his steps, seems cx- 
ultingly to proclaim **TIiis is the man.” 

Sucli was the slate of the public mind in 
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France in the year- 1799, when, .on the 9th of 
October, (16th of Vendemiaire, year VTll.), the 
frigates La Miiiron and La Carr^'e, and the 
zebecks La Revanche and La Fortune, cast 
anchor, at the break of day, in the gulf of 
Frejus. 

No sooner were the French frigates recog- 
nised, than it was conjectured they came from 
Egypt. The people ran in crowds to the 
shore, eager for news from the army. It was 
soon understood that Napoleon was on board ; 
and such was the enthusiasm among the peo- 
ple, that even the wounded soldiers got out of 
the hospitals, in spite of the guards, and went 
to the shore. The spectators wept with joy. 
In a moment the sea was covered with boats. 
The officers belonging to the fortifications and 
the customs, the crews of the ships that were 
anchored in the road, in short, every body 
thronged about the frigates. General Perey- 
mont, who commanded on the coast, was the 
first to go on board. Thus they were enabled 
to enter, without waiting for the officers of 
quarantine; for the communication with the 
shore -had been general. 

Italy had just been lost; war was about to be 
recommenced on the Var, and Frejus dreaded- 
an invasion as soon as hostilities should begin.. 
The necessity of having a leader at the head of 
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affairs was too imperious; every one was too 
much agitated by the sudden appearance' of 
Napoleon at this juncture, for ordinary con- 
siderations to have any weight. The officers of 
quarantine declared that there was no occasion 
for subjecting these vessels to it, and grounded 
their report on the circumstance that commu- 
nication had taken place at Ajaccio. This 
argument, however, far from being tenable, 
only went to prove that Corsica itself ought to 
have been put under quarantine. The ad- 
ministration at Marseilles made this observa- 
tion a fortnight aftei^vards, and with reason. 
It is true, that during the fifty days which had 
elapsed from the vessels leaving Egypt, there 
had been no sickness on board any of them, and 
indeed the plague had ceased three months 
before their departure. At six o’clock that 
evening, Napoleon, accompanied by Berthier, 
set off in a coach for Paris. 

The fatigue of tlie passage, and the effect of 
the transition from a dry climate to a moist 
one, determined Napoleon to stop six hours 
at Aix. The inhabitants of the city, and of 
the neighbouring villages, came in crowds to 
testify their happiness at seeing him again. 
The joy was universal. Those who lived too 
far from the road to present themselves llicrc 
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in time, rang tlie bells, and hoisted flags upon 
the steeples, which at night blazed with illu- 
minations. 

It was not like the return of a citizen to his 
country, or a general at the head of a vic- 
torious army, but like the triumph of a sove- 
reign restored to his people. The enthusiasm 
of Avignon, Montelimart, Valence, and Vienne, 
was only surpassed by the rapture of Lyons. 
That city, in which Napoleon rested for twelve 
hours, was in an universal delirium. The Lyon- 
nese had at all times shewn great attachment 

V 

to Napoleon, either from the natural generosity 
of character by which they are.distinguished — 
or because, considering their city as the capital 
of the south, they felt peculiarly interested in all 
that concerned the security of the frontiers on 
the Italianside — or that the population of Lyons; 
being composed chiefly of natives of Burgundy 
and Dauphiny, shared the sentiments most 
prevalent in these provinces. Their minds 
were, moreover, still in a state of exultation at 
that time, from the accounts which had been 
spread eight days before of -the battle of 
' Aboukir, and of the brilliant success of the 
French arms in Egypt, which formed such 
a striking contrast to the defeat of their armies 
in Germany and Italy. “ We are numerous, we 
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are brave,” the people seemed every where to 
say, “ and yet we are conquered We want a 
leadei to direct us : — ^we now behold him, and 
our glory will once more shine forth.” In the 
mean time the news of Napoleon’s return had 
reached Pans It was announced at the thea- 
tres, and caused an universal sensation — a 
general delirium, of which the members of the 
Directory partook. Some of the ISocitte du 
Manhge* trembled on the occasion , but they 


• The Soael^ dtt Manage was the remnant of that most 
celebrated and powerful of all political sects, known through- 
out Europe, at the beginning of the French Hevolution, 
by the name of the “ Jacobma ” It originated in 1789, 
under the denomination of the “ Breton Club," m conse- 
quence of having been first established by the representatn cs 
of Britany Its numbers were rapidly increased by deputies 
from the other provinces, and the members then termed them- 
selves more comprehensively “ the friends of the people 
but they soon became universally known by the name of (lit 
place where they assembled, m the Rue St Honori, which 
was called the “ Hall of the Jacobins,’ from having for- 
merly belonged to a fraternity of Dominican Friars, who were 
denominated after their patron saint In tlie zenith of its 
renown, this central meeting in Uic capital kept up a constant 
initrcoursc with every part oftrance, bymeans of SOjCOOndi- 
Jiatcd clubs It was only when they had fallen from the height 
of their power, through tlieir despotism and thirst of blood — 
apti) exprobsed in their own faiouriti phrase, “thcsvstimof 
terror,” that the Jacobins took. u|>on ihemschcs the tompa- 
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dissembled their real feelings so well as to seem 
to share the general rejoicing. Baudin, the 
deputy from Ardennes, who was really a wor- 
thy man, and sincerely grieved at the unfortu- 
nate turn that the affairs of the Republic had, 
taken, died of joy when he heard of Napo- 
leon’s return. 

Napoleon had already quitted Lyons, when 
his landing was announced in Paris. With a 
precaution which was very advisable in his 
situation, he expressed to his couriers an inten- 
tion of taking a different road from that by 
which he actually proceeded ; so that his wife, 
his family, and particular friends, went in a 
wrong direction to meet him, and some days 
consequently elapsed before he was able to see 
them. • Having thus arrived in Paris quite un- 
expectedly, he was in his own house, in the Rue 
Chantereine, before any one knew of his being- 
in the capital. Two hours afterwards, he pre- 
sented himself to the Directory, and, being re- 
cognised by the soldiers on guard, was an- 
nounced by shouts of gladness. All the mem- 
bers of the Directory appeared to share in the 

ratively obscure appellation of the Societe dii Ma7iege^ from 
holding their meetings in the Manbge, or Riding House, 
where the National Convention had previously held its sit- 
tings . — Note of the Editor. ' ^ 
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piiblicjoy; lie had every reason to congratulate 
himself on the reception he experienced on 
pH sides. The nature of past events sufficiently 
instructed him as to the situation of France ; 
and the information he had procured on his 
journey, had made him acquainted with all 
that was going on. His resolution was taken. 
What he had been unwilling to attempt on his 
return from Italy, be was now determined to 
do immediately. He held the government of 
the Directory and the leaders of the councils 
in supreme contempt. Resolved to possess 
himself of authority, and to restore "France to 
her former glory, by giving a powerful impulse 
to public affairs, he had left Egypt to execute 
this project ; and all that he had just seen in 
the interior of France had confirmed his sen- 
timents and strengthened his resolution. 

Of the old Directory only Barras remained. 
The other members were Roger Ducos, Mou- 
lins, Gohier, and Sieyes. 

Ducos was a man of narrow mind and easy 
disposition. 

Moulins, a general of division, had never 
served in war ; he was originally in the 1' rcnch 
guards, and had been advanced in the army of 
the Interior. He was a worthy man, and a 
warm and iqiright patriot. 
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Gohier was an advocate of considerable re-’ 
putation, and exalted patriotism; an eminent 
lawyer, and a man of great integrity and can- 
dour. 

Sieyes had long been known to Napoleon. 
Pe was born at Frejus, in Provence. His 
reputation commenced with the Revolution. 
He had been called to the constituent assem- 
bly by the electors of the third- estate, at Paris, 
after having been repulsed by the assembly of 
the clergy at Chartres. He was the author of 
the pamphlet intituled “ What is the Third 
Estate?”^' which made so much noise. He was 
not a man of business : knowing but little of 
men, he knew not how they might be made to 
act. 'All his studies having been directed to 
metaphysics, he had the fault of metaphysicians, 
of too often despising positive notions ; but he 
was capable of giving useful and luminous advice 
on matters of importance, or at any momen- 
tous crisis. To him France is indebted for the 
division into departments, which destroyed 
all provincial prejudices : and though he was 
never distinguished as an orator, he greatly 
contributed to the success of the revolution by 
his advice in the committees. He was nomi- 


“ Qii’esi cc guc Ic Tiers F.iat ?” 
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nated as director, when the Directory was first 
established ; but he refused the distinction at 
that time, and Lareveillere was appointed in- 
stead of him. He was afterwards sent ambas- 
sador to Berlin, and imbibed a great mistrust 
of the politics of Prussia in the course of his 
mission. He had taken a seat in the Directory 
nbt long before this time ; but he had already 
been of great service in checking the progress 
of the SociHe du Manege, which he saw was ready 
to seize the helm of the state. He was ab- 
horred by that faction ; and, fearless of bring- 
ing upon himself the enmity of so power- 
ful a party, he courageously resisted the ma- 
chinations of these men of blood, in order to 
avert from the Republic the evil with whicli it 
was threatened. 

At the period of the 13th of Vendemiaire, the 
following occurrence had enabled Napoleon to 
form a correct judgment of him. At the most 
critical moment of that day, when the com- 
mittee of the Forty seemed quite distracted, 
Sieyes came to Napoleon, and took him 
into the recess of a. window, vvliilc the com- 
mittee was deliberating upon the answer to be 
given to the summons of the sections. Voii 
liear them, General,” said he ; ** tliey talk while 
they should be acting. Bodies of men are 
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wholly unfit to direct armies, for they know 
not the value of time or opportunity. ‘ You 
have nothing to do here : go, General, consult 
your genius and the situation of the country : 
the hopes of the Uepublic rest on you alone.” 

Napoleon accepted an invitation to dine with 
each of the directors, on condition that it should 
be merely a family dinner, and that no stranger 
should be present. A grand entertainment was 
given to him by the Directory. The Legisla- 
tive Body wished to follow the example ; but 
when it was proposed to the general committee, 
a strong opposition arose: the minority refusing 
to pay any homage to General Moreau, whom it 
was proposed to include in the entertainment, 
and who was accused of having misconducted 
himself on the 18th of Fructidor. The majority, 
in order to remove every difficulty, had recourse 
to the expedient of opening a subscription. The 
festival took place in the dhurch of St.-Sulpice ; 
covers were laid for seven hundred. Napoleon 
remained at table but a short time, — he ap- 
peared to- be uneasy, and much preoccupied. 
Every one of the ministers wished to give him 
an entertainment ; but he only .accepted a din- 
ner with the Minister of Justice, for whom he 
had a great esteem.: he requested that the 
principal lawyers of the Republic might be 
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there: he Hvas very cheerful at this dinner, 
conversed at large on the civil and criminal 
codes, to the great astonishment of Tronchet, 
Treilhard, Merlin, and Target, and expressed 
a desire that the persons and the property of 
the Republic should be governed by a simple 
code, adapted to the enlightened state of the 
age. 

Constant to his system, he entered but little 
into these public entertainments, and pursued 
the same line of conduct that he had followed 
on his first return from Italy. Always dressed 
as a member of the Institute, he shewed him- 
self in public only with that society : he re- 
ceived at his house none but men of science, 
the generals of his suite, and a few friends ; 
— such as Regnault-de-Saint'Jcan-d’Angely, 
whom he had employed in Italy in 1797, and 
subsequently placed at Malta ; Volney, the au- 
thor 6f excellent Trcft'els in Egypt ; Roedcrer, 
whom he respected for his probity and noble 
sentiments; Lucien Bonaparte, one of the most 
powerful orators of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, who had protected the Republic from tlic 
revolutionary regime^ by opposing the decla- 
ration that the country was in danger; and 
Joseph Bonaparte, w'ho lived in splendour and 
was highly respected. 
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He went frequently to the Institute ; but 
never to the theatres, except at times when he 
was not expected, and then always into the 
private boxes. 

Meanwhile all Europe rang with the arrival 
of Napoleon ; all the troops and friends of the 
Republic, even the Italians, indulged in the most 
sanguine hopes: England and Austria were 
alarmed. The fury of the English was turned 
against Sir Sidney Smith, and Nelson, who 
commandod the British naval force in the Me- 
diterranean. A variety of caricatures on this 
subject were seen in the streets of Lon don. 

Talleyrand was fearful of being ill-received 
by Napoleon. It had been agreed both by 
the Directory and Talleyrand, that immedi- 
ately after the departure of the expedition for 
Egypt, negotiations respecting its object should 
be opened with the Porte. Talleyrand was even 
to have been the negotiator, and to have set 
out for Constantinople twenty-four hours after 
the sailing of the expedition for Egypt from 
Toulon. This engagement, which had been 
formally insisted on and positively consented 


^ In one of these, Nelson was represented amusing him- 
self with dressing Lady Hamilton, while the frigate La 
Muiron was passing between his legs. 

Memoii's. ~\oL. i. 5 
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to, had been immediately consigned to obli- 
vion; not only had Tall&yrand remained at 
Paris, but no sort of negotiation had taken 
place. Talleyrand did not suppose that Napo- 
leon had forgotten this ; but the influence of the 
Sodtte du Manege had procured the dismission 
of this minister: his situation was itself a gua- 
rantee. Napoleon did not repel him: Tal-. 
leyrand, moreover, availed himself of all the 
resources of a supple and insinuating address, 
in order to conciliate a person whose suflfrage 
it was important to him to secure. 

Fouch4 had been for several months minis- 
ter of police; he had, after the 13th of Vende- 
miaire, some transactions with Napoleon, who 
was aware of his immoral and versatile dis- 
position. Sieyes had closed the Manhge with- 
out his participation. Napoleon effected the 
18th of Brumaire without admitting Fouch^ 
into the secret. 

Real, commissioner of the Directory in the 
department of Paris, gained more of Napo- 
leon's confidence. Zealous for the revolution, 
he had been substitute for the attorney of the 
commune of Paris, at a time of storms and 
troubles. His disposition was ardent, but he 
was full of noble and generous sentiments. 

All classes ot citizens, all the provinces of 
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■ France, were impatient to see what Napoleon 
would do. From all sides came offers of sup- 
port, and of entire submission to his will. 

Napoleon employed himself in listening to 
the proposals which were submitted to him ; 
in observing all parties ; and, in short, in 
making himself thoroughl}’^ master of the true 
state of affairs. All parties desired a change, 
and all desired to effect it in concert with him, 
even the leaders of the Manhgc. 

Bernadotte, Augcreau, Jdurdan, Marbot, &c. 
who were at the head of the plotters of this 
society, offered a military dictatorship to Na- 
poleon, and proposed to acknowledge him as 
chief, and to confide the fortunes of the Re- 
public to him, if he would but second the prin- 
ciples of the Socict6 du Manage, 

Sieyes, who commanded the vote of Roger 
Ducos in the Directory^ swayed the majority of 
the Council of Ancients, and influenced only a 
small minority in the Council of Five Hundred, 
proposed to place Napoleon at the head of the 
government, changing the constitution of the 
year III. which he deemed defective, and that 
Napoleon should adopt the institutions and the 
constitution which he had projected, and which 
he had by him in manuscript. 

Regnier, Boulay, a numerous party of the 
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Council of Ancients, and many of the mem- 
bers of that of Five Hundred, were also de- 
sirous to place the fortune of the Republic in 
Napoleon’s hands. 

This party was composed of the most mo- 
derate and wisest men of the legislature: it 
was the same that joined Lucien Bonaparte in 
opposing the declaration that the country was 
in danger. 

The directors Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, 
hinted toNapoleon the eligibility of his resuming 
the command of the Army of Italy, re-establish- 
ing the Cisalpine Republic and the glory of the 
French arms. Moulins and Gohier had no 
secret plan in reserve : they were sincere in the 
scheme they proposed ; they trusted that all 
would go well from the moment that Napoleon 
should lead our armies’to new successes. Barras 
was farfrom partaking of this security : he knew 
that every thing went wrong, that the Republic 
was sinking ; but whether he had made en- 
gagements with the Pretender to the throne, 
as was asserted at the time*, or whether lie 


• “ It is now known that Batra'<i had hucr^iews at that 
period with agents of the house of Bourbon. It was Davit! 
Monnier who soiretl Barras as emissary in tlic negotiation 
which was then entered upon. Barras had sent him into 
Germany ; but, as lie durst not hope that the King would 
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deceived himself as to his personal situation — 
for what errors may not spring from the va- 


forgive liis revolutionary conduct, he had not been able to 
give his messenger any kind of positive instruction. Mon- 
nier then negotiated on behalf of Barras, without the latter 
having knowledge of any one clause of the negotiation ; and 
it was thus that Monnier stipulated that Barras should 
consent to the re-establishment of monarchy in France, on 
condition that the King, Louis’ XVIII,, would grant him 
safety and indemnity : — ‘ safety, that is to say, complete obli- 
vion with respect to revolutionary conduct — the King’s sa- 
cred pledge to annul, by his sovereign power, all inquisitions 
on that head ; indemnity, tliat is to say, a sum at least equal 
to that which the two years that he was to pass in the Di- 
rectory would produce to him— a surA that he calculated at 
twelve millions of livres tournois, including the two millions 
that, he was to distribute among his coadjutors,’ His 
Majesty, on this , occasion, granted letters patent, which were 
transmitted^ to Barras by the chevalier Trop^s-de-Guerin, 
and exchanged for the engagement subscribed by the direc- 
tor, for the restoration of monarchy. Barras then took mea- 
sures for recalling the Bourbons. On the 29th of Vende- 
miaire, nineteen days before Hie 18th of Brumaire, he be- 
lieved himself to be certain of success ; but this great design 
miscarried, partly through the excessive confidence of Barras, 
and partly by the delays occasioned in the execution by one 
of the King’s agents, who, in order to make himself neces- 
sary, raised disputes respecting the powers that the King had 
given to the Duke de Fleury for the negonatfon of this 
affair, See."— biographic des Homines xixanh, Mkhand, 1816. 
tom; 1, page 214. 
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nity and self-love of an ignorant man’ — he 
imagined he could keep himself at the head of 
affairs Barras roade the same proposals as 
w ere made by jVIouhns and Gohier. 

However all the factions were in motion 
That of the Fi uctidorish* seemed persuaded of 
Its own influence, but it had no partisans 
among the existing authorities Napoleon had 
the choice of several measures, viz 

To consolidate the existing constitution, and 
to support the Directory by becoming himself a 
director But the constitution was fallen into 
contempt, and a magistracy in seveial hands 
could not lead to my satisfactorj result, U 
would, m fact, have been associating himself 
with revolutionary prejudices, with the pas- 
sions of Barras and of Sieyes, and by the con- 
sequent reaction rendering himself obnoMous 
to the hatred of their enemies. 


• The FructidonKs tverc ihose who supported the decrees 
of the 5th of Fructidor (August 23), and the 13th of Frac- 
udor (August 31, 1705) the first of these decrees, nas to 
compel the reelect;on of t«o thirds of the convention in 
the new legislature, winch nas to consist of the Council of 
Fis e Hundred and the Council of Ancients , and the second 
that in default of the reelertion of tlie two thirds of the con- 
vention bv the departments, that is to say, of I no Ilundri-d 
of the actual members, the deficiency should he siipphcil hy 
their ottii nomination Aotr tf the hlil r 
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To change the constitution, and step into 
power by means of the SociSte du Manhge. This 
society contained a great number of the rankest 
jacobins : they commanded the majority in the 
Council of Five Hundred, and a spirited mi- 
nority in that of the Ancients. By making use 
of these men the victory was certain, no re- 
sistance would be olfered. It was the most 
certain way to overthrow the existing state 
of things; but jacobins do not attach them- 
selves to any leader : they are unbending, and 
violent in the extreme. It would, therefore, 
have been necessary, after succeeding by their 
aid, to get rid of them, and to persecute them. 
Such treachery would have been unworthy of 
a noble-minded man. 

Barras tendered the support of his friends, 
but they were men of suspicious morals, and 
publicly accused of wasting the national 
wealth. How would it have been possible to 
govern with such people ? for without strict 
probity, it would have been impracticable to 
restore the finances, or to do any real good. 

To Sieyes were attached many well-informed 
men, persons of integrity and republicans upon 
principle, possessing in general little energy,' 
and much intimidated by the faction du Ma- 
Ji^ge, and fearful of popular commotions ; but 
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who might be retained after the victory, and 
be emplojed with success m an orderly go- 
vernment No objection could be taken to the 
character of Sieyes he could not, m any case, 
be a dangerous rival But to side with this 
party was to declare against Barras and the 
Alanhge^ who abhorred Sieyes 

On the 8th of Brumaire(30th of October), Na- 
poleon dined witli Barras , only a few persons 
were there A conversation took place after 
dinner The Republic is falling, ’ said the di- 
rector, ** things can go no farther , the govern- 
ment is powerless , a change must take place, 
and Hedouville must be named President of 
the Republic As to you. General, you in- 
tend to rejoin the army, and for my part, ill 
as I am, unpopular, and worn out, I am fit 
only to return to private life 

Napoleon looked steadfastly at him witli- 
out replying a word Barras cast do\Mi his 
ejes, and remained silent Thus the com er- 
sation ended General Hedouville was a man 
of the most ordinary character Barras did not 
give utterance to his thoughts , but Ill's coun- 
tenance betrayed his secret 
This coniersation was decisive A few mi- 
nutes afterwards, Napoleon called upon Siejcs 
he gave him to understand tliat for ten (lavs 
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all parties had addressed themselves to him ; 
that he was resolved to act with Sieyes and 
the majority of the Council of Ancients, and 
that he came for the purpose of giving him a 
positive assurance of this. It was agreed that 
the change might be effected between the 
15th and the 20th of Brumaire. 

On his return to his own house, Napoleon 
found there Talleyrand, Fouch6, Roederer, and 
Real. He related to them unaffectedly, plainly, 
and simply, without any indication of coun- 
tenance which could betray his opinion, what 
Barras had just said to him. Real and.Fouche, 
who had a regard for the director, were sensi- 
ble how ill-timed his dissimulation was. They 
went to him on purpose to upbraid him with 
it. The following day, at eight o’clock, Barras 
came to Napoleon, who had not risen : he in- 
sisted on seeing him, entered, and told him he 
feared he had explained himself Very imper- 
fectly the preceding evening; that Napoleon 
alone could save the Republic; that he came 
to place himself at his disposal, to do what- 
ever he wished, and to act whatever part he 
chose to assign him. He in treated Napoleon 
to give him- an assurance that, if he had any 
project in agitation, he would rely upon 
him. 
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But Napoleon had already made up his 
mind : he replied that he had nothing in view ; 
that he was fatigued, indisposed; that he 
was not yet seasoned to the moisture of the 
atmosphere of the. capital, just arrived, as he 
was, from the dry climate of the sands of Ara- 
bia ; and he put an end to the interview by 
similar common-place observations. 

Meanwhile Moulins went daily between eigli t 
and nine o’clock to the house of Napoleon, to 
request his advice on the business of the day. 
He always had military intelligence, or civil 
matters, on which he wished for instruction^. 
On what related to military affairs, Napoleon 
replied as he felt ; but with respect to civil con- 
cerns, thinking that he ought not to disclose 
his private opiidons to him, he only answered 
in a vague manner, 

Gohier came also occasionally to visit Na- 
poleon, for the purpose of making proposals to 
him, and asking his advice. 

The officers of the garrison, headed by 
General Moreau, commanding the citadel of 
Baris, demanded to be presented to Napoleon ; 
they could not succeed in their object, and, 
being put off from day to day, tlicy began to 
complain of hi^ manifesting so little desire to 
sec his old comrades again. 
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The forty adjutants of the national guard of 
Paris, who had been appointed by Napoleon, 
when he commanded the Army of the Interior, 
had solicited as a favour to see him. He knew 
almost all- of them; but, in order to conceal 
his designs, he put off the time for receiving 
them. 

The eighth and ninth regiments of dragoons, 
which were in garrison at Paris, were old re- 
giments of the Army of Italy ; they longed to 
muster before their former general. Napoleon 
accepted the offer, and informed them that he 
would fix the day. ‘ 

The twenty-first light-horse, which had con- 
tributed to the success of the day of the 13th 
of Vendemiaire, was likewise at Paris: Murat 
came from this corps, and all the officers went 
daily to him, to ask him on what day Napoleon 
would review it. They were as unsuccessful 
as the ‘rest. 

The citizens of Paris complained of the 
general’s keeping so close; they went to the 
theatres, and to the reviews, where it was 
announced he would be present, but he came 
not. Nobody could account for this conduct; 
all were becoming impatient. People began to 
murmur against Napoleon : “ It is how,” they 
observed, “ a fortnight since his arrival, and 
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he has yet done nothing. Does he mean to 
behave as he did on his return from Italy, and 
suffer the Republic to be torn to pieces by 
these contending factions V' 

But the decisive hour approached. 

On the 15th of Brumaire, Sieyes and Na- 
poleon had an interview, during wliich they 
resolved on the measures for the day of the 
eighteenth. It was agreed that the Council of 
AncientS; availing itself of the 102d article, of 
the Constitution, should decree the removal of 
the Legislative Body to Saint-Cloud, and should 
appoint Napoleon Commander-in-cliief of the 
guard belonging to the Legislative Body, of 
the troops of the military division of Paris, and 
of the national guard. . , 

This decree was to be passed on the eigh- 
teenth, at seven o’clock in the morning: at 
eight, Napoleon was to go to the Tiiileries, 
where the troops were to be assembled, and 
there to assume the command of the, capital. 

On the seventeenth, A^apoleon informed the 
officers that he would receive them tlie next 
day at six in the morning. As that hour might 
appear to be unseasonable, he feigned being 
about to set off on a journey : he gave llic 
same invitation to tlie forty adjutants of tlic 
national guard ; and he informed the three 
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regiments of cavalry that he would review them 
in -the Champs-Elys^es, on the same day, the 
eighteenth, at seven in the morning. He also 
intimated to the generals who had returned 
froin Egypt with him, and to all those with 
whose sentiments he was acquainted, that he . 
should be glad to see them at that hour. Each 
thought that the invitation was confined to 
himself alone, and supposed that Napoleon had 
some orders to give him; for it was known 
that I>ubois-Cranc6, the minister at war, had 
taken the reports of the state of the army to 
him, and had adopted his advice on all that 
was to be done, as well on the frontiers of the 
' Rhine as ifi-Italy. 

Moreau, ' who had been at the dinner of the 
Legislative Body, and whom Napoleon had 
there, for the first time, become acquainted 
with, - having learned from public report that a 
change was in preparation, assured Napoleon 
that he placed hiinself.at his disposal, that he 
had no wish to be admitted into any secret, and 
that he required but one hour’s notice to pre- ' 
pare himself. Macdonald, who happened then 
to be at Paris, had made the same tenders of 
service. At two o’clock in' the morning, Na- 
poleon let them know that he wished to see 
them at his house at seven o’clock, and on 
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horseback. He did not apply to Augereau, 
Bernadotte, &.c.» liov- ever Joseph brought the 
latter.*^ 

General Lefevre commanded the military 
division; he was wholly devoted to the Direct- 
ory. Napoleon sent an aide-de-camp to him, 
at midnight, desiring he would come to him 

at SIX. 

Every thing took place as had been agreed. 
About se^en in the morning, the Council of 
Ancients assembled under the presidency of 
Lemercier. Cornudet, Lebrun, and Targues, 
depicted m lively colours the miseries of the 
Republic, the dangers with winch it was sur- 
rounded, and the obstinate conspiracy of the 
leaders dtt Mandge for the restoration of tlie reign 
of terror. Regnier, deputy for La Rleurthc, 
mo\ed that, in pursuance of the 102d article 
of the Constitution, the sittings of the Legis- 
lative Body should be transferred to Saint- 
Cloud; and that Napoleon should bein\ested 
with the chief command of the troops of the 
sc\ enteenth military dn ision, and charged m ith 
the execution of this measure. He then spoke 


• ^\hcll \npoleon went to the Council of Ancients, IJcr- 
naejotte, mstend of folloning the ci; nlcadc, »lippcd nwa}, 
and went to join tlip f'lLiion Manr^r 
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in support of his motion. “The Uepublic,” 
said he, “is threatened by anarchists and by 
the foreign party : measures for the public 
safety must be taken; we are certain of the 
support of General Bonaparte: under the 
shelter of his protecting' arm the Councils may 
-discuss the changes which the public interest 
renders necessary.” As soon as the majority 
of the Council was satisfied that the motion was 
concerted. with Napoleon, the decree passed; 
but not without strong opposition. It was 
couched in these terms : 

“ The Council of Ancients, by virtue of arti- 
cles 102, 103, and 104, of the Constitution, 
decrees as follows : 

“ Art. 1 . The Legislative Body is transferred 
to Saint-Cloud ; the two Councils shall there 
sit in the two wings of the palace. 

^ “ 2. They shall assemble there to-morrow, 
the 19th of Brumaire, at noon ; all exercise of 
their functions and all discussions, elsewhere 
and before that time, is prohibited, 

“3. General Bonaparte is charged with the 
execution of the present decree. He will 
adopt all measures necessary for the safety of 
the national representation. The general com- 
manding the seventeenth military division, the 
guards of the legislative body, the stationary 
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national guards, the troops of the line which 
are in the commune of Paris, and throughout 
the whole extent of the seventeenth military- 
division, are placed immediately under his 
command, and enjoined to recognise him in 
that capacity; all the citizens are to aid and 
assist him on his first requisition. 

“4. General Bonaparte is summoned to the 
council-table to receive a copy of the present 
decree, and to take the oath; he will act in 
concert with the committees of inspectors of 
the two Councils. 

**5. The present decree shall be immediately 
transmitted by messengers to the Council of 
Five Hundred, and to the Executive Direc- 
tory; it shall be printed, posted, proclaimed, 
and sent to all the communes of the Republic 
by couriers extraordinary.” 

This decree was made at eight o'clock ; and 
at half-past eight, the state messenger who was 
the bearer of it arrived at the house of Napo- 
leon. He fdund the avenues filled with ofiicerb 
of the garrison, adjutants of tlie national guard, 
generals, and the three regiments of cavalry. 
Napoleon had the folding-doors ojiencd ; and, 
liis house being too small to contain so many 
persons, he came forward on the steps in front 
of it, received the compliments of tljc officers. 
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Council of Ancients, attended by this briliiaiU 
escort. You are the wisdom of the nation,” 
said he: ^‘at this crisis it belongs to you to 
point out the measures which may save the 
country : I come, surrounded by all the gene- 
rals, to promise you their support. I appoint 
General Lefevre my lieutenant; I will faith- 
fully fulfil the task with which you have in- 
trusted me: let us not look into tlie past for 
examples of what is now going on. Nothing 
in history resembles the end of the eighteenth 
century; nothing in the eighteenth century 
resembles the present moment.” 

All the troops were mustered at the Tui- 
leries; Napoleon reviewed them, amidst the 
unanimous acclamations of both citizens tand 
soldiers. He gave the command of the troops 
intrusted with the protection of the Legislative 
Body to General Lannes; and to General Mu- 
rat the command ot‘ those sent to Saint-Cloud. 

He deputed General Moreau to guard the 
Luxembourg ; and, for this purpose, he placed 
under his orders 500 men of tlic eighty-sivth 
regiment. But, at the moment of setting off, 
these troops refused to obey: tlicy had no 
confidence in IMorcau, who, tliey said, was 
no patriot. Napoleon was obliged to Iiarangue 
tlicm, assuring them that jNloreau would act 
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iipriglitly. Moreau Iiad become suspected 
through his conduct in Fructidor. 

The intelligence that Napoleon was at the 
Tuileries, and that he alone was to be obeyed, 
quickly spread throughout the capital. The 
people flew to the Tuileries in crowds : some 
led by mere curiosity to behold so renowned 
a general, others by patriotic enthusiasm to 
offer him their support. The following procla- 
mation was every where posted. 

“ Citizens, the Council of Ancients, the de- 
positary of the national wisdom, has just pro- 
nounced a decree, for which it has authority 
from articles 102 and 103 of the Act of the 
Constitution : it imposes upon me the duty of 
taking measures for the safety of the national 
representation. The immediate removal of the 
representation is necessary ; the Legislative 
Body will then find itself in a condition to rescue 
the Republic from the imminent danger into 
which the disorganization of all the depart- 
ments of government is conducting us. At this 
important crisis it requires union, and confi- 
dence. Rally round it; there is no other method 
-of fixing the Republic upon the basis of civil 
liberty, internal happiness, victory, and peace.” 

' To the soldiers he said : 

Soldiers, the special decree of the Coun- 
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cil of Ancients is conformable to articles 102 
and 103 of the Constitutional Act. It has con- 
fided to me the command of the city and of the 
army, I have accepted that command, in order 
to second the measures which it is about 
to adopt, and which are all in favour of the 
people. Two years has the Republic been ill- 
governed ; you have indulged in the hope that 
a period would be put to so many evils by my 
return. This event you have celebrated with 
an unanimity which imposes obligations upon 
me that I am about to discharge ; yon also will 
discharge yours, and you will second your ge- 
neral with the energy, firmness, and fidelity 
which I Iiave always found in you. Liberty, 
victory, and peace will reinstate the Prench 
Republic in tlie rank which she held in Eu- 
rope, and from which imbecility and treachery 
were alone capable of removing her.” 

Napoleon now sent an aide-de-camp to the 
guards of the Directory, for the purpo«ie of 
communicating the decree to them, and en- 
joining them to receive no order but from him. 
The guard sounded to horse; the commanding 
officer consulted his soldiers, they answered 
by shouts of joy. At this very moment an 
order from the Directory, contrary to that of 
Napoleon, arrived; hut the .soldiers, obeying 
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only Napoleon’s commands, marched to join 
him. Sieyes and Roger Ducos had been ever 
since the morning at the Tuileries. It is said 
that Barras, on seeing Sieyes mount his horse, 
ridiculed the awkwardness of the unpractised 
equestrian : he little suspected whither he was 
going. Being shortly after apprised of the de- 
cree, Barras joined Gohier and Moulins: they 
then learnt that the troops were following Na- 
poleon; they saw that even their, own guard 
forsook them. Upon that Moulins went to the 
Tuileries, and gave in his resignation, as Sieyes 
and Roger Ducos had already done. Boutot,. 
the secretary of Barras, went to Napoleon, who 
warmly expressed his indignation at the pecu- 
lations which had ruined the Republic, and in- 
sisted that Barras should resign. Talleyrand 
hastened to the Director, and informed him of 
this. Barras removed to Gros-Bois, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour of dragoons. From 
that moment the Directory was dissolved, and 
Napoleon alone was invested with the executive 
power of the Republic. 

In the mean vsdiile the Council of Five Hun- 
dred had met, under the presidency of Lucien. 
The constitution was explicit; the decree of 
the Council of Ancients was consistent with its 
privilege : there was no ground for objection. 
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The members of the council in passing through 
the streets of Paris, and through the Tuileries, 
had heard of the occurrences which were taking 
place, and witnessed the enthusiasm of the 
public. Tlie}'’ were astonished and confounded 
at the ferment around them. They submitted 
to necessity, and adjourned their sitting to the 
next day, the 19th, at Saint-Cloud. 

Bernadette had married the sister-in-law of 
Joseph Bonaparte. He had been two months 
in the war department of the administration, 
and was afterwards removed by Sieyes ; all he 
did in office was wrong. He was one of the 
most furious members of the SochU6 dn Manage. 
His political opinions were then verj" violent, 
and were censured by all respectable people 
Joseph had taken him in the morning to Na- 
poleon’s house; but, when he sawwhut was 
going fonvard, he stole away, and went to inform 
his friends of the Manege of the state of affairs. 
Jourdan and Augereau came to Napoleon at 
the Tuileries, while the trooj)s were passing 
in review ; he recommended them not to re- 
turn to Sarnt-C/oad to the sitting of the next 
day, but to remain quiet, and not to obliterate 
the memory of the services they had rendered 
the country ; for that no effort could extinguish 
the flame wliich liad been kindled, Augereau 
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assured him of his devotion, and of his desire 
to maVch under his command, lie even added, 
“What! General, do yon not still rely upon 
your little Augcrcau ?” 

CambacdiAs, minister of justice, Fouchc, mi- 
nister of police, and all the other ministers, went 
to the Tuilcries, and acknowledged the new 
authority. Fouchc made great professions of 
attachment and devotion: being in direct oppo- 
sition to Sieyes, he had not been admitted into 
the secret of the day. Me liad given directions 
for closing the barriers, and preventing the 
departure of couriers and coaches. “ Wliy, 
good God !” said the General to him, where- 
fore all these precautions? We go with the 
nation, and by its strength alone : let no citizen 
be disturbed, and let the triumph of opinion 
have nothing in common with the transactions 
of days in which a factious minority prevailed.” 

The members of the majority of the Five Hun- 
dred, of the minority of the Ancients, and the 
leaders of the Manege, spent the whole night 
in factious consultations. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, Napoleon 
held a council at the Tiiileries. Sieyes proposed 
that the forty principal leaders of the oppo- 
site parties should be arrested. The recoin-, 
mendation was a wise one; but Napoleon 
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thought himself too strong to need any such 
precaution. “ I swore in the morning,’- said 
he, “ to protect the national representation ; 
I will not this evening violate my oath: I 
fear no such weak enemies." Every body 
agreed in opinion with Sieyes, but, nothing 
could overcome this delicacy on the part of 
Napoleon. It will soon appear that he was in 
tlie wrong. 

It was at this meeting that the establish- 
ment of three Provisional. Consuls was agreed 
on ; and Roger Ducos and Napoleon were a])- 
pointed ; the adjournment of the councils for 
three months was also resolved on. The leading 
members of the two councils came to an un- 
derstanding on the manner in which they 
should act at the sitting of Saint-Cloud. Lu- 
cien, Boulay, Emile Gaudin, Chazal, Cabanis, 
were the leaders of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred ; Regnier, Lemercier, Cornudet, Fargucs, 
were those of the Ancients. 

General Murat, as has been observed, com- 
manded the public force at Saint-Cloud ; Pan- 
sard commanded the battalion of the guard of 
the Legislative Body; General Serruricr had 
under his orders a reserve stationed at Point- 
dii-Jour. 

The workmen were actively employed in 
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getting; the halls of the palace of Sainl-CloncI 
ready. O'he Orangery was allotted to the 
Council of Five Hundred; and the gallery 
of iMar.s. to that of the Ancients ; the apart- 
ments since designated the Saloon of Princes, 
and the Emperor’s Cabinet, were prepared 
for Napoleon and his statV. The inspectors 
of the hall occupied the aparUnents of the 
Empress. So late as two o'clock in the after- 
noon, the place assigned to the Council of 
Fiye Hundred was not ready. This delay of a 
few hours was very unfortunate. The dc- 
puties, who had been on the spot from twelve 
o'clock, formed groups in the garden: their 
minds grew heated ; they sounded one another, 
interchanged declarations of the .state of 
their feelings, and organized their opposition. 
They demanded of the Council of Ancients, 
what was its object? why it had brought 
them to Saint-Cloud ? was it to change the 
Directory ? They generally agreed that Barras 
was corrupt, and Moulins entitled to no re- 
spect; they would name, they said, without 
hesitation, Napoleon and two other citizens to 
fill up the government. The small number of 
individuals who were in the secret, then threw 
out that the object was to regenerate the state, 
by ameliorating the Constitution, and to adjourn 
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the councils. These hints not beinnf success- 
ful, a degree of hesitation shewed itself, even 
among the members most relied on. 

‘ At length the sitting opened. Emile Gaudin 
ascended the tribune, painted in lively colours 
the dangers of the country, and proposed thanks 
to the Council of Ancients, for the measures of 
public safety which it had set on foot ; and that 
it should be invited, by message, to e.vplain its 
intentions fully. At the same time, he pro- 
posed to appoint a committee of seven persons, 
to make a report upon the state of the Republic. 

The furious rushing forth of the winds in- 
closed in the caverns of Eolus never raised a 
more raging storm. The speaker was violently 
hurled to the bottom of the tribune. The fer- 
ment became excessive. 

Delbred desired tliat the members should 
swear anew to the Constitution of the year III. 
— Chenier, Lucien, Boulay,- trembled. The 
chamber proceeded to the Appel Nominal* 

During the Appe/ Nominal, which lasted more 
than two hours, reports of what was passing 
were circulated through the capital. The 


• The Appd Nmmml was a calling over of (lie liamit ot 
the ticputics, each one giving Ilia ante at the tune of anviver- 
iYo/< vj Ihc l^ihlor. 
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leaders of the society of llic Jlldncirc, the (rico- 
kc. hastened up. .Imirdan and Anj^crcau 
had kept out of the way; believing Napoleon 
lost, they made all haste to Saint-Cloud. Au- 
gcrcau drew near to Napoleon, and said, 
” Well ! here you arc, in a pretty situation !*' 
Augcrcau,” replied Napoleon, "remember 
Arcole: matters appeared much more despe- 
rate there. Take my advice, and remain cpiiet, 

if YOU would not fall a victim to this confusion. 
*> 

In half an hour you will see what a turn affairs 
will take.” 

The assembly appeared to declare itself with 
so much unanimity, that no deputy durst re- 
fuse to swear to the Constitution : even Lucicn 
himself was compelled to swear. Shouts and 
cries of " bravo” were heard throughout the 
chamber. The moment was critical. Many 
members, on taking the oath, added observa- 
tions, and the influence of such speeches might 
operate upon the troops. All minds were in a 
state of suspense ; the zealous became neuter ; 
the timid had deserted their standard. Not 


Tho trkotcvsc.s, or laiitter-s, were female jacobin clubs, 
chiefly encouraged by llobespierre : they took their place in 
the national assemblies to bear the debates, and often formed 
a very large proportion of the audience. Note of the Editor. 
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an instant was to be lost. Napoleon crossed 
the saloon of Mars, entered the Council of 
Ancients, and placed himself at tlie bar, oppo- 
site to the president: 

“ You stand,” said he, "upon a volcano; the 
Republic no longer possesses a government; 
the Directory is dissolved; factions are at 
work ; the hour of decision is come. ■ You 
have called in my arm, and the arms of my 
comrades, to the support of your wisdom: but 
the moments are precious ; it is necessary to 
take an ostensible part. I know that Caisar, 
and Cromwell, are talked of— as if this day 
could be compared with past times. No, I 
desire nothing but the safety of the Republic, 
and to maintain the resolutions to which you 
are about to come. — And you, grenadiers, 
whose caps I perceive at the doors of this 
hall — speak — have I ever deceived you ? Did 
I ever forfeit my word, when in camp, in the 
midst of privations, I promised you victory 
and plenty ; and when, at your head, I led you 
from conquest to conquest ? Now .say, was it 
for my own aggrandisement, or for the interest 
of the Republic ?” 

The General spoke with energy. The gre- 
nadiers were electrified; and, waving their 
caps and arms in the air, they all seemed to 
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say, ""Yes, true, trucl he ahvays kept his 
word !'’ 

Upon this a member (Linglet) rose and 
said with a loud voice, “ General, we applaud 
what you say; swear then, with us, obedience 
to the Constitution of the year III. which alone 
can preserve the Republic." 

The astonishment caused by these words 
produced the most profound silence. 

Napoleon recollected himself for a moment; 
and then went on again emphaticallj’^ : “ The 
Constitution of the year III.! — you have it no 
longer — you violated it on the eighteenth of 
Fructidor, when the Government infringed on 
the independence of the Legislative Body ; you 
violated it on the thirtieth of Prairial, in the 
,year VII., when the Legislative Body struck at 
the independence of the Government ; you vio- 
lated it on the twenty-second of Floreal, when,, 
by a sacrilegious decree, the Government and 
the Legislative Body invaded the sovereignty of 
the people, by annulling the elections made 
by them. The Constitution being violated, 
there must be a new compact, new guarantees.” 

The force of this speech, and the energy of ' 
the General, brought over three-fourths of the 
members of Council, who rose to indicate their , 
approbation. Cornudet and- Regnier spoke 
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this speech. Napoleon instantly ordered a 
captain to go with ten men into the chamber 
of the Five Hundred^ and to liberate the Presi- 
dent. 

Lucien had just thrown off his robe. 
** Wretches !” exclaimed he, ** you insist that 
I should put out of the protection of the laws 
my brother, the saviour of the country, him 
whose very name causes kings to tremble ! I 
lay aside the insignia of the popular magistracy; 
I offer myself in the tribune as the defender of 
him, whom you command me to immolate un- 
heard.” 

. Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and darted 
into the tribune. The officer of grenadiers 
then presented himself at tlie door of the 
chamber, exclaiming, ** T7fe fa Ripubliquc T 
It was supposed that the troops were sending 
a deputation to express their devotion to the 
councils. The captain was received with a joy- 
ful expression of feeling. He availed himself of 
the misapprehension, approached the tribune, 
and secured tlic President, saying to him in a 
fowvofce, It is your brother's order." The 
grenadiers at the Same time shouted, “ Down 
with the assassins !" 

Upon these exclamations, the joy oftlic mem- 
bers was converted into sadno.ss; a gloomy 
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silence testified the dejection of the whole as- 
sembly. No opposition was offered to the de- 
parture of the President, who left the chamber, 
rushed into the court-yard, mounted a horse, 
and cried out in his stentorian voice, "‘General — 
and you, soldiers —the President of the Council 
of Five Hundred proclaims to you that factious 
men, with drawn daggers, have interrupted the 
deliberations of that assembly. He calls upon 
you to employ force against these disturbers. 
The Council of Five Hundred is dissolved.” 

“ President,” replied the General, “ it shall 
be done.” 

He then ordered Murat into the chamber, 
at the head of a detachment in close column. 
At this crisis General B ' ventured to ask 
him for fifty men, in order to place himself in 
ambuscade upon the way, and fire upon the 
fugitives. Napoleon replied to this request 
only by enjoining the grenadiers to commit no 
excesses. “ It is my wish,” said he, “ that not 
one drop of blood may be shed.” 

Murat presented himself at the door, and 
summoned the Council to disperse. The 
shouts and vociferations continued. Colonel 
Moulins, Brune’s aide-de-camp, who had just 
arrived from Holland, ordered the charge to be 
beaten. The drum put an end to the clamour. 
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The soldiers entered the chamber charging 
bayonets The deputies leaped out at the 
windows, and dispersed, leaving their gowns 
caps, &.C in one moment the chamber was 
empty Those members of the Council wlio 
had shewn most pertinacity, fled with the ut- 
most precipitation to Pans 

About one hundred deputies of the Five 
Hundred rallied at the office and about the 
inspectors of the hall They presented them 
selves in a body to the Council of the Ancients 
Lucien represented that the Five Hundred had 
been dissoUed at bis instance, tint, in the 
exercise of ins functions as President of the as- 
sembly, be had been surrounded liy daggers , 
that he had sent attendants to summon the 
Council again, tint nothing had been done con- 
trary to form, and tliatlhe troops had but obey- 
ed Ins mandate The Council of the Ancients, 
winch had witnessed this exerene of military 
power witli some uneasine^ss, w as satisfied w ith 
the explanation At ele^cn at night the two 
Councils reassembled , thej formed large im- 
jonties Tw o committees w cre appointed to re- 
port upon the state oftbe Kcpublic On the re- 
port of Berangcr, tlnnks to Napoleon and the 
troops were carried Boolay do la Meurthe, m 
the Fne Hundred, and Villetnrd in the Ancients, 
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described the situation of the Republic, and the 
measures necessary to be taken. The law of 
the 19th of Brumaire was passed; it adjourn- 
ed the Councils to the 1st of Ventose follow- 
ing ; it created two committees of twenty-five 
members each, to represent the Councils pro- 
visionally. These committees were also to 
prepare a civil code. A Provisional Consular 
Commission, consisting of Sieyes, Roger-Du- 
cos, and Napoleon, was charged with the exe- 
cutive power. 

This law put an end to the Constitution of 
the year III. 

The Provisional Consuls repaired on the 
20th, at two in the morning, to the chamber of 
the Orangery, where the two Councils were 
assembled. Lucien, the president, addressed 
them in these words : 

“ Citizen Consuls, The greatest people on 
earth intrusts its fate to you. Three months 
hence, your measures must pass the ordeal of 
public opinion. The welfare of thirty millions 
of men, internal quiet, the wants of the armies, 
peace, — such are to be the objects of yourcares. 
Doubtless courage and devotion to your duties 
are requisite in taking upon you functions so im- 
portant ; but the confidence of our people and 
warriors is with you, and the Legislative Body 
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knows that your hearts are wholly with the 
country. Citizen Consuls, we have, previously 
to adjourning, taken the oath which you will 
repeat in the midst of us : the sacred oath of 
* inviolable fidelity to the sovereignty of the 
people, to the French Republic one and indi- 
visible, to liberty, to equality, and to the re- 
presentative system.*” 

The assembly separated, and the Consuls 
returned to Paris, to the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Thus was the Revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire crowned with success. 

Sieyes, during the most critical moments, 
had remained in his carriage at the gate of 
Saint-Cloud, ready to follow the march of the 
troops. His conduct, during the danger, was 
becoming : he evinced coolness, resolution, 
and intrepidity. 
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State of the capital— Proclamation of Napoleon — First sitting 
of the Consuls ; Napoleon president — Ministry : changes 
therein — Itlaret, Dubois- Crance, Robert-Lindet^ Gaudin, 
Reinhart, Forfait, Laplace — First acts of the Consuls — 
Funeral honours paid to the Pope — Shipwrecked emi- 
grants at Calais. Nappertandy, Blackwell — Suppression 
of the festival of the 21st of January — Interview of two 
royalist agents with Napoleon — La Vendee, Chatillon, 
Bernier, D'Autichamp ; Georges — Pacification — Discus- 
sion on the Constitution — The opinions of Sieyes and 
Napoleon — ^Daunou — ^The Constitution — Nomination of 
the Consuls Cambac^res and Lebrun. 

« 

It would be difficult to describe the anxious 
suspense of the capital during the Revolution 
of the 18th of Brumaire; the most alarming 
reports were universally circulated; it was 
said that Napoleon was overthrown; the re- 
newal of the Reign of Terror, was expected. 
It was not so much the danger of the Republic 
that was apprehended, as that in which every 
private family was fearful of being involved. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, the news 
from Saint-Cloud spread throughout Paris : 
the public was informed of the events which 
had taken place ; and the liveliest joy sue- 
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ceeded to the most agonizing fears. The fol- 
lowing proclamation was read by torchlight : 

“ Citizens ! 

“ On my return to Pans I found discord 
pervading every department of government, 
and only this single truth unanimously agreed 
on, that the Constitution ivas half destroyed, and 
no longer capable of maintaining our libeity. 
Every party applied to me, conhded to me its 
designs, disclosed its secrets, and solicited my 
support, 'I refused to become the head of any 
faction The Council of Ancients called on 
me. I answered the appeal. A plan for a 
general reform bad been devised by men m 
whom ther nation is accustomed to behold 
defenders of liberty, of equality, and of pro- 
perty: this plan demanded calm, free, and 
impartial examination, unfettered by influence 
or fear. The Council of Ancients, therefore, 
determined upon the removal of the Legis- 
lative Body to Samt-Clond. It intrusted me 
with the disposal of the foicc neces'-aiy for the 
maintenance of its independence. I deemed 
It due from me to our teWow -citizens, to the 
soldiers who are lajing down their hies m our 
ranks, to the glory purchased by their blood, 
to accept the command. The Councils met at 
Saint-Cloud • the troo|)s of the Hcpnblic gua- 
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ranteed safety without; but assassins spread 
terror within. Several deputies of the Council 
of Five Hundred, armed with daggers and fire- 
arms, dealt threats of death around them. 
The plans which were to have been brought 
forward were withheld, the majority of the 
assembly was disorganized, the most intrepid 
orators were disconcerted, and the inutility of 
any sober proposition became but too evident. 
Indignant and grieved, I hastened to the Coun- 
cil of Ancients : I intreated it to allow me to 
carry my designs for the public good into exe- 
cution. I urged the misfortunes of the coun- 
try, which had suggested them. The Council 
seconded my views, by new testimonies of its 
unaltered confidence. I offered myself to the 
Chamber of Five Hundred,, alone, unarmed, 
my head uncovered, exactly as I had been re- 
ceived by the Ancients with so much approba- 
tion. I went to remind the majority of their 
designs, and to satisfy them of their power. 
Instantly^ the daggers which menaced the depu- 
ties, were raised against their defender. Twenty 
assassins rushed upon me, aiming at my breast. 
The grenadiers of the Legislative Body, whom 
I had left at the door of the chamber, hastily 
interposed between these murderers and my- 
self. One of these brave grenadiers (Thome) 
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receired a thrust from a dagger, which pierced 
his clothes They carried me off, and at the 
instant they were doing so, cries were heard 
demanding the outlawry of him who was at 
that very time the defender of the law It 
was the savage yell of murderers again't the 
power destined to crush them They crow ded 
round the President, threatening him, with 
arms in their hands, they ordeied him to 
pronounce the outlawry Apprised of this, 1 
gave directions for rescuing him from their fury, 
and ten grenadiers of the Legislative Body 
charged into the chamber and cleared it. The 
factious parties, intimidated, dispersed and 
fled. The majority, relieved from their vio- 
lence, returned freely and peaceably into the 
chamber, listened to the proposals made to 
them for the public safety, and on due de- 
liberation, framed the wholesome resolutions 
which are about to become the new and pro- 
visional law of the Republic. T renclimen ' j on 
will, doubtless, recognise in my conduct the 
zeal of a soldier of liberty, of a citizen devoted 
to the Republic. The principles on which pre- 
servation, protection, and liberalitj depend, 
are restored to their due preponderance bj the 
dispersion of tliose factious men w ho tj raii- 
nized over the Councils, and who, though 
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they have been prevented from becoming the 
most hateful of mankind, are nevertheless the 
most wretched.” 

On the morning of the 11th of November, 
the Consuls held their first- sitting. It opened 
mth a discussion respecting the election of a 
president. The decision of the question de- 
pended on the vote of Roger-Ducos, whose 
opinion, in the Directory, had always been 
governed by that of Sieyes ; the latter, there- 
fore, relied upon his observing "the , same line 
of conduct in the Consulate. The event proved 
otherwise. The Consul Roger-Ducos had 
scarcely entered the cabinet, when, turning^ 
towards Napoleon, he said : “ It is useless to 
go to the vojte on the Presidency ; it belongs 
to you of right.” Napoleon then took the 
chair ; and Roger-Ducos. continued to vote 
with Napoleon. He had some warm discus- 
sions with Sieyes on this subject; but he re- 
mained firm to his system. This conduct was 
the result of conviction that Napoleon alone 
was capable of reestablishing and maintaining 
order. Roger-Ducos was not a man of great 
talent ; but he possessed sound common-sense, 
and his intentions were. good. 

Lagarde, the Secretary of the Directory, did 
not enjoy an unblemished reputation. Maret, 
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since Duke of Bissano, was appointed to that 
office He was born at Dijon He as attached 
to the principles of the Revolution of 1789, and 
was engaged in the negotiations with England 
■before the 10th of August, he afterwards treat- 
ed with Lord Malmesbury at Lisle Maret is 
a man of great abilities, of a mild temper, and 
of great propriety of manners, his probity and 
delicacy proof against every temptation lie 
had escaped the Reign of Terror, having been 
arrested with Semonville as he crossed Lom- 
bardy on his way to Venice, intending from 
thence to go to Naples in tlie character of 
* ambassador After the 9th of TJiermidor lie 
was exchanged for Madime the daughter of 
Louis XVI tlien a prisoner in the Temple 
The first sitting of the Consuls listed several 
hours. Sieyes had hoped that Napoleon vv ould 
interfeie only in military matters and would 
leave the regulation of civil affurs. to him, hut 
he was much surprised when he observed that 
Napoleon had formed settled opinions on 
policy, finance, and justice even on juri*;- 
pnidence ilso, and, in avvoni, on all Iiranches 
of administration, tint he supported Iiis idea*: 
with arguments at oiicc forcible and concise, 
and that he was not casilj convinetd In the 
evening, on his return home. Sieves said in the 
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presence of Chazal, Talleyrand, Bonlay, Roede- 
rer, Cabanis, &c. : “ Gentlemen, yon have a 
master; Napoleon will do all, and ewe do all. 
In our deplorable situation, it is better to sub- 
mit, than to excite dissentions which must 
produce certain ruin.” 

The first act of government was the organi- 
zation of the ministry. Dubois de Cranc6 was 
Minister at War. He was incompetent for such 
a post; a x^arty man, little esteemed, and alto- 
gether devoid of habits of business and order. 
His offices were filled by creatures of faction, 
who, instead of doing their work, spent their 
time in discussions : it was a downright chaos. 
It will hardly be believed that Dubois de Cran- 
ed could not furnish the Consul with a sinsfle 
report of the state of the army. Berthier 
was appointed Minister atAYar. He was ob- 
liged to send a dozen officers, one after another, 
among the military divisions and regiments, 
to obtain states of the different corps, their 
situation, pay,- supplies, &c. The ordnance- 
office was the only one which jDossessed any 
returns. A great number of corps had been 
formed, as well by generals as by the admi- 
nistrations in the different departments ; their 
existence was unknown to the ministry. It 
was said to Dubois de Crance : “You pay the 
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army, you can surely give us a return of the 
pay.”~“\ye don’t pay it.”— “You victual the 
army ; let us have the returns of the victual- 
ling-office.”- — “ We don’t victual it.”—" You 
'clothe the army; let us see the statements of 
the clothing.” — “ We don’t clothe it.” 

The army at home was paid by robbing 
the treasury; it was subsisted and clothed 
by means of requisitions, and the war-office 
exercised no kind of control. It took Ge- 
neral Berthier a month to collect the ma- 
terials for drawing up a state of the army; 
and until that had been accomplished, it 
was impossible to set about its reorganiza- 
tion. 

The Army of the North was in Holland ; it 
had just repulsed the English. Its condition 
was satisfactory. The Dutch, according to the 
treaty, supplied all its wants. 

The Armies of the Rhine and of Helvetia suf- 
fered greatly ; their state was most disorderly. 

The Army of Italy, driven back upon the 
states of Genoa, was without subsistence, and 
deprived of every thing. Its insubordination 
iiad arrived at such a pitch that some corjis 
quitted their position without orders/ in pre- 
senee of the enemy, and betook thcinsolvc.s to 
places where tliey hoped to find provisions. 
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The reform of the war department being ef- 
fected, discipline was soon restored. 

The post of Minister of Finance was held by 
Robert Lindet, who had been a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in the time of 
Robespierre. He was a man of integrity, but 
possessing none of the information necessary 
for the management of the finances of a great 
empire. Under the revolutionary government 
he had, however, obtained the reputation 
of an able financier; but in those days the 
true minister of finance was the printer of the 
assignats. 

Lindet was succeeded by Gaudin, subse- 
quently Duke of Gaeta, who had long occu- 
pied the - place of chief clerk of finance. A 
man of mild manners, and of inflexible probity. 

The treasury was empty; there was not where- 
withal to dispatch a courier in it. Nothing came 
into it but cheques, bills, notes, schedules, and 
paper of all kinds, on v^hich the receipts of the 
army had been consumed by anticipation. 
The contractors, paid in drafts themselves, 
drew directly on the receivers, as fast as any 
thing came into their hands; and yet they did no 
service. The rate of interest was at 6 per cent. 
Every source of supply was dried up ; credit 
was annihilated ; all was disorder, waste, and 
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destruction. The paymasters, who at the same 
time exercised the functions of receivers, en- 
riched themselves by a system of jobbing, the 
more difficult to repress, because every species 
of the paper-money bore a different real value. 

The new minister, Gaudin, adopted mea- 
sures which checked these abuses and restored 
confidence. He suppressed the compulsory 
and progressive loan.^ 


• The law of compulsory and pro^'rossne loan for a luin- 
(Ired millions of livres, had produced an effect on propertj 
much more injurious than that which the law of hosnges 
had produced on the liberty and safety of the citizens Tlic 
compulsory and progressive loan bore upon all agricultural 
and commercial property, real or personah All citizens 
were to contribute according to the assessments of a jury, 
and these assessments were founded: Ist, upon the amount 
of the direct impost; and 2dly, upon an arbitrary basis. 
Taxable persons, paying under SOO francs, were not liable 
to this loan. Every one who paid 500 francs, wis assessed 
at four-tenths ; and every one paying 4000 francs and up- 
wards, at the whole of his lev cmio for one > car. Tlw second 
ground of assessment was solely* dependent on opinion : the 
relations of emigrants and of the nobility were taxable arbi- 
trarily by the jury. Thecfftct of tins law nasjiist vrfnt might 
ha>c been expected. Registration ceased to be productive, 
for there were no tconsfeis The national domain* vctc no 
longer the subjects of mIc, for property vras cned down; 
the rich became poor, though the poor grew no richer: m 
short, till* absurd law prcnltifcil a result quite contrary to 
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Several citizens offered considerable sums to 
Government. The trade of Paris supplied a 
loan of twelve millions ; which at that moment 
was of great importance. The sale of the do- 
mains belonging to the House of Orange, which 
France had reserved to itself by the treaty of 
the Hague, was effected, and produced twenty- 
four millions, and cheques, called bons de re- 
scription, for the redemption of rents belonging 
to the nation, were issued to the amount of 150 
millions. 

The direct impositions were in arrear in 
consequence of the delay which took place in 
the completion of the lists. The minister es- 
tablished a commission for the management of 
the public contributions. The Constituent 
Assembly, whose principles of administration 
were defective, because they were the result of 
an idle theory and not the fruit of experience, 

that looked for by its authors : it dried up all the sources of 
public revenue; The minister Gaudin would not go to bed 
or sleep a single night, after he received the portfolio of 
finance, until he had drawn up and proposed an act for re- 
pealing this mischievous law, for which he substituted twenty- 
five per cent, additional upon all contributions direct or indi- 
rect ; this tax was collected without difficulty, and produced 
fifty millions. The sums alread}^ collected under the com- 
pulsory loan were placed to the account of the additional 
twenty- five per cent, or liquidated in the great book. 
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had charged the municipal authorities with the 
formation of lists, which were confirmed and 
adopted for use on the decision of the coun- 
cils of departments. This organization was 
fraught with mischief; yet the evil was but lit- 
tle noticed : in 1792, 93, 94, the assignats pro- 
vided for every thing. When the Constitution 
of 1795 was formed, 5000 superintendants were 
, directed to form the lists. At the same time a 
mixed management was adopted, wliich cost 
five millions of livres extra, and effected its 
object no better than the law of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Gaudin, instructed by expe- 
rience, confided the formation of those lists' to 
one hundred Directors-geneml, who had under 
them one hundred Inspectors and eight hun- 
dred and forty Comptrollers, the whole of which 
cost but three millions of livres. This was, 
therefore, a saving of two millions of livres. 

He created the redemption fund; obliged 
the receivers of taxes to deposit the amount 
of a twentieth part of their reccipt.s ; and 
organized the system of the bonds of re- 
ceivers-general, upon each of which was pay- 
able, every month, one twclftli of the amount 
of the receipts. From that moment all the 
direct contributions came into tlic treasury, 
even before the beginning of tlie year, and 
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in large sums; so that the minister was enabled 
to apply them for the service in all parts of 
France. It was no longer of importance that 
the levies might be delayed in any degree, pr 
might be effected with more or less activity ; 
that had no influence upon the operations of the 
treasury. This law was one of the causes of 
the prosperity and regularity which have since 
prevailed in the finances. 

The Republic had forty millions of livres a 
year in forest land ; but this source of revenue , 
was ill-managed ; the registration department 
appointed to receive this revenue and the stamp 
duties, as well as to exercise signorial rights, 
was inadequate to the management of matters 
which required a particular species of infor- 
mation, and considerable activity. The minis- 
ter Gaudin appointed a special commission 
for the management of the woods and forests. 
This change gave rise to Complaints. It was 
apprehended that the, abuses of the ancient ad- 
ministration- of the forests and rivers would be 
revived. The commission,”' it was said, ‘‘is 
appointed ; it will not be long before its juris- 
. diction and its special tribunals are renewed; 
we shall witness the' return of all the abuses 
which excited our complaints in 1789.” These 
apprehensions were unfounded : the abuses of 
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the ancient administration were gone former, 
and the new commissioners bestowed their 
care on the management of the forests, and the 
sale and felling of timber, they also paid the 
minutest attention to the seed-plots and plan- 
tations , and recovered to the demesne a large 
quantity of woodland encroached upon by com- 
munes or by pri\ ate individuals , in short, it pro- 
duced the most beneficial results, and entirely 
gained the good opinion of the public 

All that it was possible to effect in a short 
time, towards rooting out the errors of a 
vicious and oppressive sway, and restoring 
the principles of credit and moderation! 
was accomplished by the minister Gaiidin. 
He svas a statesman of integrity and regiih- 
rity, who knew how to conciliate his subordi- 
nate agents, proceeding slowlj, but siircl) 
All that he did and proposed in this earl} pe- 
riod, he supported and perfected throughout 
fifteen } ears of able administration lie nci cr 
had to withdraw any of his measures, because 
his knowledge was practical and the fruit of 
long cAperience 

Cambaccres retained the admiiiistratioii of 
Justice A great number of altintioiis were 
made aniong^ the tribunals 

Talle}rand had liccn dismissed from Ihi post 
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of Minister of Foreign relations, through the 
influenee of the Socictc (hi Manhj:c. 

Reinhard, who had sueceeded him, was a 
native of Wurtemberg. He Avas an affable 
man, of ordinary capacity. The post was 
properly due to Talleyrand ; but, in order to 
avoid too harsh an opposition to publie opi- 
nion, whieh ran strongly against him, espe- 
cially witK regard to American affairs. Rein- 
hard was at first retained in his office; besides, 
the place was of no great importance, consi- 
dering the critical situation in which the Re- 
public stood. In fixct, it was impossible to 
enter upon any sort of negotiation without 
previously reestablishing internal order, re- 
uniting the nation, and gaining some advan- 
tage over our foreign enemies. 

Bourdon was succeeded in the Admiralty 
department by Forfait, and appointed com- 
missioner of marine at Antwerp. Forfait, a 
native of Normandy, had the reputation of 
being a naval architect of first-rate talent ; 
but he was a mere projector, and did not an- 
swer the expectations formed of him. This 
department was of the highest importance, 
because the Republic was under the necessity 
of sending succours to the army in Egypt, 
the garrison of Malta, and the colonies. 
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In the inteiior, the minister Quinette Mas 
iemo\ed to make way for Laplace, a geome- 
trician of the first rank; but who soon pro\ed 
himself below mediocrity as a minister • on his 
very first essay, the Consuls found that they 
had been mistaken, not a question did Laplace 
seize m its true point of \iew, he sought for 
subtleties in every thing , had none hut pro- 
blematical ideas, and carried the doctrine of 
infinite littleness into the business of adminis- 
tration 

The appointments made by the Consuls had 
been hitherto unanimous , their first difference 
m opinion arose respecting Foucli^, who Imd 
been Minister of Police. Sic^ es detested him, 
and considered the goicmment insecure, so 
long as he presided o\er the police Fouchd 
was born at Nantes, he Imd been a public 
haranguer before the Re%olutionj he afterwards 
filled a subaltern situation in his department, 
and distinguished himself by the Molencc of his 
principles. When deputed to the Contention, 
he trod in the same path with Collot d’ller- 
bois, and, after the retolution of Tlicnnidor, 
he was proscribed as a Terrorist While m the 
Directory, he had attached hiinsclf to Barms, 
and had commenced his fortune bj being a 
sharer in feomt contracts to which Gotemnicnt 
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had contrived to recommend a great number of 
revolutionary characters; a circumstance which 
had drawn additional odium upon men already 
rendered unpopular by political events. Fouch6, 
who had now held the administration of the 
police for several months, had taken a part in 
opposition to the faction of the Manege, which 
still exerted itself, and which it was necessary 
to destroy : Sieyes, however, ascribed this con- 
duct, not to any fixed principles, but to the ab- 
solute hatred which he bore to those societies, 
wherein incessant declamations were openly 
held against malversations, and against those 
who had shared in the public contracts. 
Sieyes proposed Alquier in the place of Fouch6; 
this alteration did not appear to be indispen- 
sably necessary; for, although Fouch6 was not 
in the secret of the 18th of Brumaire, he 
had conducted himself extremely well. Na- 
poleon agreed with Sieyes, that it was im- 
possible to rely in the least on a minister of 
so immoral and versatile a character; but 
remarked, at the same time, that after all he 
had been useful to the Republic. “ We are 
creating a new era," said Napoleon: “ of the 
past we must remember only the good, and forget 
the eviL Time, habits of business, and experience, 
have formed many able men, and modified many 
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characters ” Fouch6 accordingly retained lii«! 
place 

^ The nomination of Gaudin to be minister of 
finance, left the place of Government commis- 
sioner in the department of the Posts vacant, 
which IS one of great trust It was confided 
to Laforet, who was then in the Treasury , at 
the head of the department of exterior relations 
He was a clever man, and had been a longtime 
consul-general for France in America 
The Polytechnic School was then only m Us 
infancy Monge was charged witli that defi- 
nitive organization of it, uliich has since re- 
ceived the sanction of experience This school 
has become one of the most celebrated in the 
world It has furnished a great number of 
officers, mechanists, and chy mist*;, who have 
either recruited the scientific departments of 
the army, or, dispersing themselves through- 
out our manufactories, have conlnbuted to 
that perfection in the arts, which have given 
to French industry the high superiority it pos- 
sesses 

The new Government was nevertheless sur- 
rounded by enemies, who openly earned on 
their operations I>a Vendee, Languedoc, and 
Belgium, were convulsed by di'^putcs and 
insurrections The foreign part), whicli, for 
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many months, had been daily increasing^, saw 
with vexation a change so well adapted to 
destroy its hopes. The anarchists listened to 
nothing but their hatred against Ricyes.^ 

The law passed on the 1 9th of Brumairc 
at vSaint-Cloud, had enjoined the Government 
to take the measures necessary for restoring 
the tranquillity of the llepnblic. It had ex- 
pelled fifty-five deputies from the Legislative 
Body. A great many others were dissatisfied 
at the adjournment of the ehambers; they per- 
sisted in remaining at Paris and assembling 
there. It was the first time since the Revolu- 
tion, that the tribune had been silent, and the 
Legislative Body in recess. Public opinion 
was kept unsettled by the most alarming re- 
ports; the Minister of Police, therefore, pro- 
posed measures for repressing the audacity of 


* Sieyes was often alurmeJ at the plots of t!ie jacobins in 
Paris, and their threats of assassinating the Consuls. He 
once came in great agitation, and awoke Napoleon at three 
o’clock in the morning, to tell him something of this kind 
which he had just heard from the police. “ Let them alone," 
said Napoleon ; “ in veur as well as in love, xce mast come to 
close quarters to ?7iake an end of it. Let them co?jic ; it may as 
rvcll be settled one day as another.” 

These fears were unfounded. Threats are more easily 
made than carried into execution ; and those of anarchists 
precede, by a very long interval, any kind of action. 
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tlie anarchist partj\ A decree ^\as passed, by 
which fifty-nine of the chief disturbers were 
condemned to deportation ; thirty-sei en to 
Guiana, and twenty-two to the island of 
Oleron: this decree was generally blamed, for 
public opinion ran against all violent measures; 
nevertheless it had a salutary effect. The 
anarchists, alarmed in their turn, dispersed. 
This was all that was desifed , shortly after- 
waids, the decree of deportation was changed 
for a mere measure of observation — and in a 
little time the observation itself ceased. 

The public claimed the merit of the repeal 
of this decree. If was thought that the ad- 
ministration had retracted; this vvas an error — 
it desired only to overawe, and it had attain- 
ed its object. The public mind throughout 
France soon experienced a change. The ci- 
tizens had assembled, addresses of adlicsion 
poured in from the departments, and the ma- 
levolent of every party, cca«cd to be dan- 
gerous. The law of hostages, which had 
thrown a great number of citizens into prison, 
w'as repealed * Intolcnnt law s Ind been made 


• The la« of liostagM on the iJJih Julj, l.yO . 

It wns (lictatiil hj the jacobins ot <ht «fi<t o{i- 

jircssed from 150 lo 20O,O00ciUzini ul om il out of 
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by the preceding governments ugainst the 
priesthood ; persecution had been carried as 
far as the hatred of theophilantliropists would 
go. Refractory priests, and priests who had 
submitted to the oaths, were all under the same 
proscription ; some had been sent to the island 
of Rh6, some to Guiana, some into foreign 
countries, and others languished in the prisons. 
It was agreed on, as a principle, that con- 
science was not amenable to the law, and that 


the protection of the laws; it made them answerable, in 
person and property, for all transactions arising out of our 
civil troubles. These individuals were tlie relations of emi- 
grants, the nobles, the grandfathers, grandmothers, fatltcrs 
and mothers, of all who formed part of any armed band, 
whether Vendeans, Chouans, or plunderers of public car- 
riages. By Article 5, the oflicers of the departments were 
authorised to assemble hostages selected from those classes, 
in a central spot of each department, and to transport to 
Guiana four of these host.igcs for every public functionary, 
every soldier, or purchaser of national domains, who might 
be assassinated : these classes were moreover to provide, by 
extraordinary fines, for the expenses occasioned by informers 
and spies ; they were to bear the indemnifications made to 
patriots, for losses sustained in consequence of the civil 
troubles. In pursuance of this law, many thousands of 
women, and old men, were arrested, A great number 
fled. This law was repealed- Couriers were immediately 
sent into all the departments, to cause the prisons to be 
opened. 
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the right of the sovereign extended only to the 
exaction of obedience and fidelity. 

If the subject had been thus introduced to the 
Constituent Assembly, and no oath as to the 
civ'il constitution of the clergy, (which was, in 
fact, entering upon theological discussions,) 
had been required, there would have been no 
refractory priests. But Talleyrand, and other 
members of that assembly, imposed that oath, 
the consequences of which have been so la- 
mentable to France. 

The civil constitution of the clergy having 
become part of the law of the stale, it was 
necessary to protect a great number of priests 
who bad conformed to it, and it is probable 
that this clergy would have formed thenation.-d 
church; but, when the Lcgislati\c Assembly 
and the Convention shut up the churches, sup- 
pressed the observance of the sabbath, ami 
treated with the same contempt the priests 
who had taken the oaths, and those who re- 
fused to take them, they gave the latter a clear 
advantage. 

Napoleon, who had meditated much tqton 
religious matters, in Italy and in Fgypt, had 
formed decided opinions on that topic ; and he 
lost no time in putting a stop to persecution, 
llib first step was to order that all priests, 
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married or sworn, who were imprisoned or de- 
ported, should be set at liberty. Such had 
been the indiscriminate violence of the factions, 
that these two classes had actually been perse- 
cuted without distinction. It was decreed 
that every priest banished, or imprisoned, who 
would take an oath of iidelitv to the esta- 

4 

blislied government, should be instantly set at 
liberty. Within a short time after the passing 
of this law, more than twenty thousand old 
men returned to their families. A few igno- 
rant priests persisted in their obstinacy, and 
remained in exile ; but in that they condemned 
themselves, for the precepts of Christianity 
admit only of one interpretation’ on this point, 
according to which, an oath of fidelity to 
the Government cannot be refused without 
crime. 

At this period also, the law of the de- 
cades was repealed, the churches were again 
devoted to public worship, and pensions were 
granted to persons of both sexes under re- 
ligious vows, who took the oath of fidelity to 
the Government.. The greater part submitted, 
and thereby thousands of individuals were 
snatched from misery; the country churches 
were reopened, domestic religious rites were 
permitted ; all forms of worship were protect- 
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ed ; and the number of tiieophilanthropists ra- 
pidly diminished. 

Pope Pius the Sixth died at the age of 
eighty-two, at Valence, to which place he had 
retired after the events m Italy. IVapoleon, in 
returning from Egypt, had conversed a few 
minutes in that city with Spina, the Pope’s 
almoner, whom he subsequently appointed 
cardinal and archbishop of Genoa; he Icaint 
that no funeral honours had been paid to the 
Pope, and that his corpse was laid in the sa- 
cristy of the cathedral. A decree of tlie Con- 
suls ordered that the customary honours should 
be rendered to ids remains ; and that a moiUN 
ment of marble should be raised upon his 
tomb. It was an homage j)aid by the First 
Consul and the majority of the French people, 
to 'an unfortunate sovereign, and the head of 
religion. 

The Consular government, by daily acts of 
justice and generosity, sought to repair the 
faults and oppressions of the preceding go- 
vernments. The members of the Constituent 
Ai,bctnhly, u'ho had acknowledged the .‘sove- 
reignty of the people, were erased from the 
list of emigrants, by a decision agreed upon us 
Amdamcntal ; this caused great uneasiness, 

“ The cmigraiUb will return m crowds, Uwas 
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said ; '* the royalist party will raise its iiead, 
as it did in I'nictidor: the Kcjndtlicans will he 
massacred." La Fayette, l/atour-AJaubonre;. 

• w 

and Bureau dc Puzv, returned to France, and 
to the peaceable enjoyment of their ])ro])erty, 
which had not been alienated. 

iMcanwhile a few unfortunate wretches 
were groaning in perpetual apjirehension of 
death. Some years before, a vessel which 
had left England for La Vcnd(le. having on 
board nine persons of the most aneient fa- 
milies of France — IVlmonts, Montmorencys, 
and Clioiseuils — had been wrecked on Ihp 
c’oast of Calais. These passengers were 
emigrants : they were arrested, and from that 
time had been dragged from prison to prison, 
from tribunal to tribunal, ndthout having their 
fate decided. Their arrival in France was not 
a voluntary act ; they were unfortunate cast- 
aways : but they were attacked on account of 
their place of destination. They affirmed, in- 
deed, that they were going to India ; but the 
vessel and its stores testified that they were 
' going to La Vendee. Without entering into 
that question, Napoleon saw that the condition 
of these men rendered them inviolable ; they 
were under the laws of hospitality. To con- 
sign to punishment unfortunate men who had 
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ed ; and the numbei of tlieophdantliropists ra- 
pidly diminished. 

Pope Pius the Sixth died at the age of 
eighty-two, at Valence, to which place he had 
retired after the events jn Italy. Napoleon, in 
returning from Egypt, had conversed a few 
minutes in that city with Spina, the Pope’s 
almoner, whom he subsequently appointed 
cardinal and. archbishop of Genoa ; he learnt 
that no funeral honours had been paid to the 
Pope, and that his corpse was laid in the sa- 
cristy of the cathedral. A decree of the Con- 
suls ordered that the cuslomar) honours should 
be rendered to his remains ; and that a monn- 
ment of niaible should be raised tqiun his 
tomb. It was an homage paid by the First 
Consul and the majority of the French )ieoplc, 
to an unfortunate sovereign, and the head of 
religion. 

The Consular government, by daily acts of 
justice and generosity, sought to repair the 
faults and oppressions of the preceding go- 
veinnients. The nicnibcrs of the Constituent 
Assembly, who had achiiow/edged the .soie- 
rcignty of the people, were erased from the 
list of emigrants, by a decision agreed upon as 
futidaitieiit,tl . this caused great uneasiness. 
The emigrants will return in crowds, it was 
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said ; “ llic royalist parly will raise its head, 
as it did in Frnclidor : the Hcpublicans will be 
massacred." La Fayette, Latour-Maubourg, 
and Bureau do Pir/.y, returned to France, and 
to the peaceable, enjoyment of their pro])erty, 
which had not been alienated. 

Meanwhile a few unfortunate wretches 
were groaning in ]mrpctual apprcliension of 
death. Some years before, a vessel which 
had left Enijland for La Vendee, havinn- on 

vT* 

board nine per.^ons of the most ancient fa- 
milies of France — 'J'alinonts, Montmorcncys, 
and Choiseuils — liad been wrecked on tli^ 
Coast of Calais. Tlicsc ])asscngcrs were 
emigrants : they were arrested, and from that 
time had been dragged from prison to prison, 
from tribunal to tribunal, without having their 
fate decided. Their arrival in France was not 
a voluntary act ; they were unfortunate cast- 
aways : but they were attacked on account of 
their place of destination. They affirmed, in- 
deed, that they were going to India ; but the 
vessel and its stores testified that they were 
' going to La Vendee. Without entering into 
that question, Napoleon saw that the condition 
of these men rendered them inviolable ; they 
'vere under the laws of hospitality. To con- 
sign to punishment unfortunate men who had 
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preferred committing themselves to the gene- 
rosity of France, to throwing themselves into 
the waves, would have been an act of singular 
, barbarity. Napoleon decided that the laws 
against emigrants were political laws, and that 
their policy would not be violated by the ex- 
ercise of indulgence tou ards persons who were 
so peculiarly situated. 

He had already decided a similar question, 
when, as general of artillery, he w as fortifying 
the coasts of the south. Some members of 
the Chabrillant family, in the passage from 
Spain to Italy, had been taken by a corsair and 
carried into Toulon; they were immediately 
thrown into prison. The popidacc, knowing 
tliat they were emigrants, would have massa- 
cred them. Napoleon availed himself of his 
popularity ; and, by means of the cannoneers 
and workmen of the arsenal, who were foremost 
in the disturbance, saved this unhappy family : 
dreading another insurrection of the pcojile, 
he placed them in empty ammunition-waggons 
that he was sending to the isles of Ilyeres ; 
and thus he preserved them. 

The English government did not show equal 
generosity towards Nappertandy, IJIaekwell, 
and other Irishmen, who, after being ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Norway, were crossing 
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the territory of Hamburgli to return to Paris. 
They had been naturalized as Frenchmen, and 
were otiicers in the service of the Republic. 
The British minister at Hamburgh compelled 
the Senate to arrest them on their passage ; 
and — who would believe it ? — all Europe rose up 
against these unfortunate people! The Rus- 
sian and Austrian governments seconded the 
demands of that of England, to have them 
given up. The citizens of Hamburgh resisted 
for some time; but, seeing France sinking in 
importance, and crippled by reverses, in Ger- 
many as well as in Italy, they at last yielded. 

France had the greater reason to feel herself 
offended at this conduct, inasmuch as the city 
of Hamburgh had long been the refuge of 
•20,000 French emigrants, who had there or- 
ganized armies, and concerted plots against 
the Republic; while two unfortunate officers 
in the service of the Republic, sacred on ac- 
count of their misfortunes and shipwreck, were 
delivered up to the executioner. 

In consequence of this, the Consuls laid 
an embargo upon all shipping belonging to 
Hamburgh in the ports of France ; recalled 
from Hamburgh the French agents, both com- 
mercial and diplomatic : and dismissed those 
of Hamburgh back to that place. 
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Shortly after all this, the French arms havin" 
been successful, and the happy changes of the 
1 8th of Brumaire being daily more generally 
felt, the Senate of Hamburgh lost no time 
in addressing a long letter to Napoleon, to tes- 
tify Its repentance to him Napoleon replied 
thus • 

“I have received your letter, gentlemen, it 
does not justify jou Courage and virtue are 
the preservers of states cowardice and crime 
are their rum Yon have violated the lavs of 
hospitality — a thing which never happened 
among the most savage hordes of the Desert 
Your fellow-citizens will for ever reproach joii 
with It The two unfortunate men whom j on 
have given up, die with glory, but their blood 
will bring more evil upon their persecutors 
than it would bo in the power of an army 
to do ’ 

A solemn deputation from the Seintc arm cd 
at the Tuileries to make public apologies to 
Napoleon He again testified his mdigintion • 
and when the envojs urged their weakness, 
he said to them. “'Well' and had joii not the 
resource of weak states t was it not m voiir 
pow or to let them escajic ’ ’ 

The Directory had adopted the plan of sup- 
porting the French pnsoners in flnghncl. so 
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long as England should support its own people 
who might be prisoners in I^rance : we had 
more prisoners in England than that power had 
in Franee. Provisions were dearer in the 
former than in the latter country; and, con- 
sequently, this state of things was burdensome 
to France. To this inconvenience was added 
that of suffering the English government to 
have sources of intelligence in the interior of 
the Republic, under pretence of keeping 
accounts. The Consular government lost no 
time in altering this arrangement. Each na- 
tion became responsible for the support of the 
prisoners it detained. 

In the existing state of men s minds it be- 
came requisite to rally and unite the dif- 
ferent parties who had divided the whole na- 
tion and laid it open to its external enemies. 

The oath of hatred to royalty was suppressed 
as useless and contrary to the majesty of the 
Republic, which, acknowledged as it was, on 
all sides, stood in need of no such support. It 
was in a similar way resolved that the 21st of 
January should be no longer observed. 

This anniversary could be viewed only as a 
day of national calamity. Napoleon had al- 
ready explained himself respecting it, while 
discussing the subject of the 10th of August. 

3Ie))ioh-s. vor. I. '■9 
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^YG celebrate a victory/’ said he, “ but v\e 
^veep orents victims, even though our enemies 
The festival of the 21st of Januarj is immora]/’ 
continued he, ** whether the death of Louis 
XVI was just or unjust, politic or impoli- 
tic, useful or of no use, and even were we 
to decide that it was just, politic, and use- 
ful, it was nevertheless a calamity Under 
such circumstances, oblivion is, of all things*, 
the best ’ 

Offices were bestowed upon men of all par- 
ties and of all moderate opinions The effect 
of this was such, that in a few dajs there was a 
general alteration in the temper of the nation 
He vvlio just before listened to proposals from 
the foreign powers and the emissaries of the 
Bourbons, because he dreaded above all things 
the principles of tlic SocUU dii Mmdgc and the 
return of the Reign of Terror, now pul con- 
fidence m the Government, so trulj national, 
povv crfnl, and generous — w Inch had just c«tal)- 
Iisiied Itself, broken former bonds, ami once 
more sided with the nation and the revolu- 
tion The foreign faction was for a monicnl 
disconcerted at this, it soon recovered, and 
sought to effect another change in public opi- 
nion, hj endeavouring to crovtc it pctMiaMon 
that Napoleon was lihonnng for the Bourlum'* 
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One of the principal agents of the diplomatic 
body demanded and obtained an interview 
with Napoleoii. He confessed to him that he 
was acquainted with the committee of the 
agents of the Bourbons, in Paris ; that, in de- 
spair of the salvation of the country, he had en- 
tered into engagements with them, because he 
preferred any thing to the Reign of Terror : but 
that, the 18th of Brumaire having once more 
formed a national government, he not only 
renounced that connexion, but came for the 
purpose of informing him of all he knew ; upon 
condition, nevertheless, that his honour should 
not be compromised, and that the individuals 
ill question should have liberty to depart in 
safety. 

He even presented to Napoleon, Hyde-de- 
Neuville and Dandign^, two of the agents. 
Napoleon received them at ten at night in one 
of the small chambers of the Luxembourg. 

A few days ago,” said they to him, “ we 
felt confident of triumph ; now every thing is 
altered. But, General, you' will never be im- 
prudent enough to rely upon such events ? 
You Have it in your power to reestablish the 
throne, and to restore it to its legitimate mas- 
ter ; we are acting in concert with the leaders 
of La Vend6e, we can bring them all hither. 
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Disclose to us what you wish to do ; how you 
purpose to conduct yourself; and if your in- 
tentions agree with ours, we shall all be at your 
disposal.” 

Hyde-de-Neuville appeared to be a young 
man of talent; ardent, but not violent. Dan- 
dign6 seemed an outrageous madman. Napo- 
leon answered them, “ That it was useless to 
think of reestablishing the throne of the Bour- 
bons in France ; that they could never aseend it 
without striding over 500,000 dead bodies; 
that his intention was to forget the past, and to 
receive the submission of all who were willing 
to concur with the nation; that he would uil- 
lingly treat with Chalillon, Bernier, Boiirmonl, 
Suzannet, D’Autichamp, &c. : but upon condi- 
tion that those chiefs should thenceforward be 
faithful to the national government, and should 
break off all communication with the Bour- 
bons, and with foreigners." 

This conference lasted half an hour, and both 
parties were mutually convinced that there was 
no possibility of their coming to an tiiuler- 
standing upon such a basis. 

The new principles adopted l>y the Consuls 
and the new functionaries, ajjpeased the trou- 
bles of Toulo'use, the discontents of the .^outh, 
and the insurrection of Bclginui. 3 he reputa- 
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tion of Napoleon was dear to the Belgians, and 
had a happy influence upon the public affairs of ' 
those departments which the persecution of the 
priests had so highly exasperated the preceding 
year. 

i Nevertheless, La Vendde and the Chouans 
> still disturbed eighteen departments of the 
Republic. Affairs went on so ill, that Chatil- 
lon, chief of the Vend6ans, took Nantes : he re- 
mained there, indeed, scarcely twenty-four 
hours. But the Chouans carried their "ravages 
to the very gates of the capital. The leaders 
replied to the proclamation of Government by 
counter proclamations, in which they asserted 
that they fought for the reestablishment of 
the throne and altar, and that they beheld only 
usurpers, in the Directory and Consuls, 

A great number of generals and officers of 
the army were betraying the Republic, and in 
league with the heads of the Chouans. The 
little confidence that the Directory had inspired 
them with, the disorder that had prevailed, in 
every . department of the administration, had 
tempted these ofiicers to forget their honour 
and their duty, in order to join a party which 
they thought on the point of carrying the day; 
Many were shameless enough to tell this in 
confidence to Napoleon, declaring to him, that 
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they had only yielded to circumstance;,, and 
were ready to redeem a moment of irresolution 
by sendees which might be the more impor- 
tant, as they were in the secrets of the Chonans 
and the Vendhaiis. 

Negotiations were entered into M'ith tlm 
chiefs in La Vend^*e, and a considerable force 
was sent against tiiem at the same time. Every 
thing announced’ the approaching destruction 
of their bands; but moral causes acted yet 
more powerfully : the fame of Napoleon was so 
great in La Vendee, that the chiefs In that pro- 
vince were fearful of being deserted by public 
opinion. 

On the I7th of January. Chatillom Suzannet, 
D’Autichamp, and the iVbb6 Bernier, the leaders 
of the insurrection on the left of the Loire, sub- 
mitted, at MoiUlu^on. 

General Ucdouvilic negotiated the treaty 
which was •signed on the 17lh of January'al 
Afonthujon. Tins treaty of peace had nothing 
in common with any which had preceded it. 
It was made with Frenchmen returning to tlie 
bosom of their country, ami submitting with 
confidence to the Government. The steps, 
iinnncin} or ccclc-iastical, taken by the ndinj- 
mstration, contributed c\cry day more and 
more to the traiujiullity of tlw-c depurtinent*'. 
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These Vend6an chiefs were frequently received 
■at Malmaison : .when once peace was made 
with them, Napoleon had every reason to be 
satisfied with their conduct. 

Bernier was rector of Saint-L6. He was 
short and slender in person. He was a good 
preacher, and had skill enough to diffuse fa- 
naticism among his flock, without partaking 
.of it himself. He had possessed great influ- 
ence in La Vendee; his credit had somewhat 
lessened ; but he still retained enough to en- 
able him to be. useful, to Government, He 
attached himself to the First Consul, and was 
faithful to his engagements. He was charged 
with negotiating the concordat with the Court 
of Rome^ and Napoleon made him Bishop of 
Orleans. 

Chatillon was an old 'gentleman of sixty ; 
brave and faithful, without much quickness, 
but not deficient in vigour. He had lately 
married, which contributed to keej) him true 
^to his promises. He lived alternately at Paris, 
Nantes, and his own estates. He subsequently 
obtained many favours of the First Consul. 
Chatillon thought that the war in La Vendee 
might have been carried on some months 
longer ; 'but that after the 18th of Brumaire the 
chiefs could no longer calculate on the mass of 
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the population. He confessed tlmt towards 
the conclusion of the campaigns of Italy, the 
reputation of General Bonaparte bad raised 
such enthusiasm in the Vendfon peasantry, 
that they had been on the point of abandoning 
the interests of tlie Bourbons, and sending a 
deputation to him, offering to submit them- 
selves to his authority. 

D'Autichamp had served in many campaigns, 
as a private Iiussar, in the Bcpublican troops, 
during the Reign of Terror. He was a man of 
limited powers of mind, but possessed the 
elegance of manners and address which be- 
came his education and acquaintance with the 
great world. 

Georges and La Prevclaye were at the head 
of the bands in Britany, on the right of the 
Loire; Bourmont commanded those of the 
Maine ; Frottd those of Normandy. La Pre- 
velayo and Bourmont submitted, and came to 
Paris. Georges and Frottd chose to continue 
the war. It was a state of licentiousness, 
which allowed them, under the colour of po- 
litical motives, to indulge in every species of 
plunder; to lay the rich under contribution 
on ]irctencc tliat they were the purchasers 
of the national domains; to rob the jiublic 
coaches, because they carried the revenues 
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of the state; to pillage the bankers, because they 
were connected with the treasury, &c. They 
interrupted the communications between Brest 
and Paris. They kept up an intelligence with 
all the vilest people in the capital ; with men 
who lived in gaming-houses, and places of 
the worst description. Thither they brought 
their plunder; there they gained recruits, and 
information how to render the snares and am- 
buscades which they were accustomed to lay 
on the roads, most profitable. 

Generals Chambarlhac and Gardanne enter- 
ed the department of the Orne, at the head of 
two moveable columns, to secure Frott(^. This 
chief, young, active, and full of stratagems, 
was much dreaded, and caused many disorders. 
He was surprised in the house of Guidal, 
general commandant at Alencon, who had an 
understanding with him, was admitted into his 
confidence, and betrayed him. He was tried, 
and shot. 

This prompt proceeding restored tranquil- 
lity to this province. There only remained 
Brulard, and a few chiefs of little consequence, 
who availed themselves of the facility afforded 
them by the English cruisers, to land on the 
coasts, circulate libels, and turn spies in the 
service of England. 
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Georges maintained himself in Morbihan 
luth the assistance of the money and arms 
winch the English supplied him with. At- 
tacked, beaten, and hemmed in, at Grand- 
Champ, by General Brune, he capitulated, 

’ gave up Ins artillery and aims, and promised 
to live as a good and peaceable subject. He 
solicited the honour of being presented to the 
First Consul, and received permission to go 
to Pans for that purpose. Napoleon tried m 
vain to make the same impression upon him 
that he had made upon a great number of Ven- 
deans, to awaken a sentiment of French pa- 
tiiotism, the honour of the nation, the lo\cof 
country; but not one of these chords would \i- 
brate. The war in the West being thus brought 
to an end, many good regiments were ready to 
be otherwise di-^posed of. 

Whilst the state of public affairs continued 
to improve, the labour of remodelling the Con- 
stitution drew towards an end; the two Con- 
suls and the two Committees were incessantly 
employed in it. The Government concerned 
itself but little with foreign politics. All its 
proceedings vv ere confined to Prussia, wliosc 
sovereign was raising an army just at tlie time 
when the Duke of York was landing m Hol- 
land, which inspired some distrust. Duroc, 
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Napoleon's aidc-dc-cain)), was sent to Berlin, 
with a letter to the King-. His object, was to 
sound the cabinet. He succeeded in his niis- 
.sion, and was received with respect, and even 
with kindness, by the Queen. 

The ])coplc about this court, being thoin- 
.selvcs all military, listened with great interest 
to accounts of the wars in Italy and Egypt: 
they were pleased, also, with the trium]>h wliich 
the military party had obtained in France, by 
wresting the reins of government ont of t))c 
hands of the lawyers. There was every reason 
to be satisfied with the disposition of the 
Prussian government, whieh disbanded its army 
soon after. 

The intermediate Legislative Committee of 
the Five Hundred was suceessivcly presided 
over by Lucien, Boulay de la IMcurthe, Daii- 
nou, and .Jacqueminot: that of the Ancients 
by Lemercier, Lebrun, and Regnier. 

Boulay was afterwards Minister of State, 
and President of the Legislative Section in the 
Council of State. 

Daunou was an orator, deputed from the 
Pas-de-Calais, a man of good address, and a 
good writer. He drew up the Constitutions 
' of the years TIL and VIII. of the Republic. 
He became keeper of the Imperial records. 
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Jacqueminot came from Nancy.’ He was a 
senator when he died. 

Lebrun was third Consul. 

Regnier was made Duke of Massa and Chief 
Judge. 

The intermediate Legislative Committees 
held their meetings privately. Bad effects 
might have resulted from publishing the 
debates of an assembly, which often con- 
sisted of only fifteen or sixteen members. 
These two commissions, according to the 
law of the 19th of Brumaire, could do no- 
thing but on the proposition of Government, 
which directed the attention of the Committee 
of the Five Hundred to any particular point : 
their resolutions were then drawn up, and 
carried into a law by the Committee of the 
Ancients. 

The first daw of importance passed by this 
session extraordinary was relative to the con- 
stitntional oath ; which, in fact, could only be 
taken, as it then stood, to a constitution that 
no longer existed. It was conceived in these 
words; “ 1 swear fidelity to the Republic, one 
and indivisible, founded on the sovereignty of 
the people, the representative system, the 
maintenance of liberty and equality, and the 
protection of persons and of property.’ 

According to law the two Councils were to 
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meet on the 19th of February, 1800; the only 
methofl of preventing them Avas to promulgalc 
a new Constitution, and ofi'er it to the people for 
acceptance before that epoch. The three Con- 
suls, and the two intermediate Legislative Com- 
mittees, resolved themselves into a committee 
for that purpose, during the month of December, 
in Napoleon's apartment, from nine in the even- 
ing until three in the morning. Daunou acted 
as clerk. Tiie confidence of the assembly fullj* 
rested upon the reputation and experience of 
Sieyes. The constitution that he had by him, 
in his portfolio, had long been extolled. He 
had given some hints respecting it, which were 
eagerly caught at by Ins numerous admirers, 
and from them they found their way to the 
public, and carried to its height the reputation 
which Mirabeau was pleased to compliment 
him on, when he said in the tribunal, “ the si- 
lence of Siej/es is a national calamiti/''' He had, 
indeed, made himself known by many publica- 
tions, which evinced profound thought. He it 
was who originally suggested to the Chamber 
of the Third Estate the grand idea of declaring 
itself a National Assembly; he likewise pro- 
posed the oath of the jeu de paiane^\ the sup- 


* So called from tile Tennis Court in the Tine i]c iiieiix 
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pressionof the provinces, and the division of the 
republican territory into departments. He prO’ 
fessed to have composed a theory respecting 
the representative government, and the sove- 
reignty of the people, full of luminous ideas, 
which were laid down as fundamental princi- 
ples. The committee expected to have tin's 
long-meditated scheme for the constitution laid 
before them, and that they should have nofln'ng 
to do but to revise and modify it ; and bring it 
to perfection by their profound discussions. At 
the first sitting, however, Sieyes said nothing; 
he acknowledged that he liad a great accumu- 
lation of materials in his portfolio, but they were 
neither classed nor digested. At the following 
sitting he read a report on lists of notables. 
The sovereignty resided in tlic people ; it was 
from the people that every officer, directly or 
indirectly, received his trust ; but tliis people, 
so marvellously capable of discerning those who 
deserve its confidence, is not at all capable of 
allotting the respective duties which its ofRccrs 
are to fulfil. He established three lists of nota- 


I'enaillrs, whrrc tJ)<* Nationsi Aswnibly first mot, anil wlicrc 
the tleputics took an oath ne^tr to separate nntil t!ie consti- 
tution slioiild be formed, and the nj'oiicration of rrnnn* 
comploict! — hfitur. 
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bility; 1st, the communal; 2d, the depart- 
mental ; 3rd, the national. The first consisted 
of a tenth of all the citizens of each commune, 
selected by the inhabitants themselves ; the se- 
cond, of a tenth of the citizens named in the 
communal lists of each department ; and the 
third, of a tenth of the individuals whose names 
appeared in the departmental list: the latter 
list reduced itself to 6000 persons, who formed 
the national notability. This operation was to 
take place every five years ; and all public 
functionaries, of all orders, were to be selected 
from the lists. Thus — the government, the mi- 
nisters, the legislature, the senate or grand jurj’-, 
the council of state, the tribunal of cassation-’, 
and tlie ambassadors, were to be included in 
the national list; the prefects, judges, and ad- 
ministrators, in the departmental ; and lastl}'-, 
the communal administrations, and justices of 
peace, in the communal list. By this arrange- 
ment all public functionaries, even the minis- 
ters, would become representatives of the peo- 
ple, and would bear a popular character. These 
projects had the greatest success : when spread 
among the public, they gave birth to the most 
sanguine hopes ; they were novel, and the peo- 


® Court of Repeal. — Editar. 
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pie were weary of all that had been proposed 
since 1789 ; they emanated, moreover, from 
a man of great reputation in the Republi- 
can party; they looked like an analysis of 
something that had existed in all ages. These 
lists of notability might be described as lists 
of nobility, not hereditary, but elective. Yet 
the defect of this system was at once evi- 
dent to men of sense ; they saw that it would 
cripple the Government, by preventing it from 
employing many individuals fit for office, 
merely because they were not to be found on 
the lists. And still the people would have no 
direct influence in the nomination of the Legis- 
lature ; they would possess but a mere illusory 
and metaphysical participation in it. 

- Encouraged by his success,-Sieycs, in the 
following sittings, detailed the theory of his 
constitutional jury, which he agreed to call 
Conservative Senate. He had conceived it so 
early as the Constitution of 179.4 ; but it had 
been rejected by the Convention. ** The Con- 
stitution,” said he, "is not endowed with life: 
it requires a permanent body of judges, to en- 
ter into its interests, and interpret it in all 
doubtful cases, 'miatcvcr the social organiza- 
tion may be, it roust consist of different parts ; 
one will undertake the care of governing; the 
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other that of discussing and giving sanction to ' 
the laws. These assemblies, the attributes of 
which will be fixed by the constitution, will 
sometimes clash^ and will give different inter- 
pretations of the constitution ; but the national 
jury will be at hand to reconcile them, and to 
confine each body to its proper orbit.’' The 
number of members was settled at eighty, each 
to be at least forty years of age. These eighty 
sages, whose political career was terminated, 
could no longer hold any public office. This 
idea gave general satisfaction, and was com- 
mented upon in various' ways: the senators 
were to be such for life, — this was a novelty 
since the Revolution, and the public laughed at 
the very idea of stability,; dt was tired of the 
vicissitudes and changes which had succeeded 
each other for the last ten years. 

Shortly afterwards, Sieyes explained his 
theory of national representation; it was com- 
posed of two branches: a Legislative Body of 
250 deputies, hot intended to enter into dis- 
cussions, but, like the great chamber of parlia- 
ment, to vote and determine by ballot ; and 
a Tribunal of lOQ deputies, which, like an 
inquest, was to discuss, report, and argue 
against the resolutions formed by a Council of 
State, named by the Government, which should 

Memoirs . — vol. i. 10 
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have the prerogative of drawing up the laws. 
Instead, then, of a turbulent Legislative Body, 
swayed by factions, and its ill-timed motions 
to order, there would be a solemn assembly to 
determine on questions, after dispassionately 
listening to ample discussion respecting them. 
To the tribunal also \yould belong the further 
duty of denouncing in the senate any uncon- 
stitutional acts of the Government, even such 
laws as had been adopted by the Legislative 
Body, and to enable them to do this, the Go- 
vernment was to be restrained from proclaim- 
ing laws until the expiration of ten days after 
their adoption by the Legislative Body. These 
outlines were favourably received by, the Com- 
mittee and the public. The latter was so weary 
of the empty declamations of the tribunes, and 
of their untimely motions to order, which had 
done so much evil and so little good, and whence 
had sprung so many follies and so few advan- . 
tagfs, that they flattered themselves with a 
prospect of more stability in the legislation, and 
of tranquillity and rest, which were ardently 
desired. 

Several sittings were spent in reducing the 
plans into form in writing, and in matters of 
detail relative to the public accounts and the 
laws. At last the time arrived when Sieycs was 
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to explain the. organization of his government; 
this was the capital — the most important part 
of that beautiful piece of architecture, and the 
influence of which was to be most felt by the 
people. He proposed a Grand Elector for life, 
to be chosen by the Conservative Senate, to 
possess a revenue of six millions of livres, and 
guard of 3000 men, and to reside in the palace 
of Versailles; foreign ambassadors were to be 
accredited to him; and he was to furnish cre- 
dentials to the French ambassadors and mi- 
nisters at foreign courts. All acts of govern- 
ment, all laws, and all judicial proceedings, 
were to be in his name. He was. to be the 
sole representative of the national glory, 
power, and dignity; he was to nominate two 
consuls; one for peace, and the other for war ; 
but to these points his influence upon affairs 
was to be limited : .it is true he was to have 

' I 

the power' of removing the consuls, and of re- 
placing them by others ; but at the same time 
the senate was to be alloAved, whenever itshould 
deem, such an exercise of power arbitrary and 
opposed to the national interest, to merge the 
grand elector. The effect of this merger was to 
be equivalent to a removal ; the post was to be- 
come vacant, but the grand elector was to have 
a seat in the senate for the rest of his life. 
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Napoleon had said but little in the preceding ' 
sittings, he had had no experience in such 
assemblies; he could only refer on this sub- 
ject to Sieyes, who had participated in the 
formation of the Constitutions of 1791, 1793, 
and 1795; to Daunou, who was accounted 
one of the principal framers of the latter ; and 
in short, • to twenty or thirty members of the 
Committees, who had all distinguished them- 
selves in legislating, and who took the-greater 
interest in the creation of those bodies which 
were to make the laws, inasmuch as they were 
to be , themselves a component part of such 
bodies. But the Government concerned him- 
self, he therefore rose to oppose such strange 
plans. " The grand elector, if he confine 
himself strictly to the functions you assign him, 
will be the shadow, but the mere fleshless sha- 
dow, of a ifoi faineant. Can you point out a 
man base enough to humble himself to such 
mockery? If he abuse his prerogative, you 
give him an absolute power. If, for e.v- 
ample, I became' grand elector, when 1 ap- 
pointed the consul for war and the consul for 
peace, I would say, * If you nominate a single 
minister, if you sign a single act without my 
previous approbation, I will remove you. 

■ But,’ you reply, ‘ the senate in its turn will 
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merge the grand elector:’ the remedy is worse 
than the evil — nobody, accordingto this scheme, 
has' any guarantee. In another , point of view, 
what will be the situation of these two prime 
ministers ? One will have the ministers of jus- 
tice, of the interior, of police, of finance, and 
of the treasury under his control; the other 
those of the marine, of war, of external rela- 
tions. The first will be surrounded only by 
judges, administrators, financiers, men of the 
long robe; the second only by epaulettes, and 
military men; — the one will be wanting money 
and recruits for his armies ; the other will not 
furnish any. Such a government would be a 
monstrous creation, composed of heterogene- 
ous parts presenting nothing rational. It is a 
great mistake, to suppose that the shadow of a 
thing can be of the same uSe as the thing itself.” 

Sieyes answered unsatisfactorily, and was 
at length reduced to silence ; he appeared em- 
barrassed and undecided ; — was he concealing 
some deep design ? or was he the dupe of his 
own theory? These points will never be cleared 
up; but ultimately, this part of his scheme 
was found untenable. If he had begun with 
the developement of his whole constitutional 
project, and described his head of the govern- 
ment first, nothing would have passed, and he 
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would (lave lost his influence at the outset , but 
through the confidence which was reposed in 
him, a partial adoption of the scheme had al- 
ready taken place 

The adoption of forms purely Republican 
was proposed , as was also tlie creation of a 
President, ui tlie manner of the United States , 
this President was to hold the goi eminent of 
the Republic for ten years, and was to have the 
choice of ins ministers, of his council of state, 
and of all the agents ot the administration But 
circumstances were such that it was thought 
necessary to disguise the sole magistracy of the 
President All opinions were, at length, con- 
ciliated by composing a Government of three 
Consuls, of which one as head of the goicrn- 
ment was to possess all the autliority, since he 
alone would appoint to all places, and would 
liar e a determining voice , and the two others 
were to be his indispensable counsellors Witli 
a first Consul unity uoiild be gained in the 
Directory, and with the two other Consuls 
who would of course be consulted, and possess 
the privilege ofin*5cnbing their opinions on pub* 
lie documents, uinmmitj would he presened, 
and the spirit of Republicamsm conciliated 1 1 
wa'^ evident that the situation of things and 
the state oi popular Iceling could then ‘'nggtst 
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itant services, the Legislative Body, by vote, 
conferred on him the estate of Crosne as a 
national recompense. He afterwards observed 
to the Emperor, “ I was not asvare that you 
would treat me with so much distinction, or 
that you would allow an influence to the 
Consuls which might possibly importune and 
embarrass, you.” Sieyes was the most unfit 
man in the world for power; but his opinions 
were very desirable, for his perceptions were 
often luminous, and of the highest importance. 
He was fond of money; but of strict integrity: 
a quality that was extremely agreeable to 
Napoleon, who considered it as of the first im- 
portance in a public character. 

During the whole of the month of December, 
the health of Napoleon was much shaken, and 
threatened to give way entirely. 

These nightly sittings and long discussions, 
in which he was forced to listen to so much 
nonsense, wasted time that was precious to 
him, yet were nevertheless interesting to him 
in a certain degree. He remarked that many 
men who wrote well and were not without elo- 
quence, were yet entirely devoid ofsolitlity of 
judgment, had nothing logical in their reason- 
ing, and argued most miserably; the fact is, 
that there are people who are gilted by nature 
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with the faculty of writing and expressing their 
thoughts well, as others are with a genius for 
music, painting, or sculpture. Public affairs, 
either civil or military, require deep thought, 
profound discrimination, and the ' power of 
giving unwearied attention for a great length 
of time. 

Napoleon chose Cambaceresas second Con- 
sul, and Lebrun for the third. Cambaceres was 
of an honourable family in Languedoc, he was 
fifty years of age ; he had been a member of the 
Convention, and had conducted himself with 
moderation; he was generally esteemed; his 
political career had not been dishonoured by 
any excess, and he had a just claim to the re- 
putation which he enjoyed of being one of the 
ablest lawyers in the Republib. Lebrun was 
sixty years of age, he came from Normandy; 
he had been deputed to the Council of Ancients 
by the department of La Manche; He had 
been formerly employed in drawing up the 
decrees of the Chancellor Maupeoh, and had 
distinguished himself by the purity and ele- 
gance of his style... He was one of the best 
writers in France, of inflexible integrity ; and 
approved of the changes of the Revolution 
only in consideration of the advantages which 
resulted from them to the mass of the people. 
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for his own family were all of the class of 
peasantry 

The Constitution of the year VIll., so im- 
patiently expected by all ranks of citizens, was 
published and submitted to the sanction of the 
people on the 13tli of December, 1799, and 
proclaimed on the 24tli of the same month • 
thus the Provisional Government lasted forty- 
three days. 

Napoleon’s ideas were fixed , but the aid of 
time and events was necessary for their realiza- 
tion The organization of the Consulate had 
produced nothing unfavourable to them it 
taught unanimity, which was the first step 
This point gained, Napoleon considered the 
foinis and deiionimations of the several con- 
stituted bodies as wholly indifferent. lie was a 
stranger to the Revolution: it was natural that 
the will of those men who had followed it 
through all its phases, should pre\ ail m ques- 
tions equally difficult and abstract. The wisest 
plan was to go on from day to day without de- 
viating from one h\cd point, the polar star by 
which Napoleon meant to guide tlic Ileioiiition 
to the haven he desired. 
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Delects ol’ the plans of the campaigns of 1795, 1796, 1797 — - 
Position of the French armies in 1800 — Position of the 
Avistrian armies — Plan of the First Consul — His dispo- 
sitions — Opening of the campaign — Battle of Fngen — 

Battle of iSfceskirch — Battle of Bilmrach — Manoeuvres 

/ 

and engagements round Uhn — Kray cpiits Ulm — 'raking 
of Munich — Battle of Neuberg — Armistice of Pahrsdovf, 
July 15, 1800 — Critical remarks. 

GEIIMANY. 

Defects of the Plum of the Campaigns of 1795, 1795, 

and 1797. 

The French Republic had maintained three 
armies on the Rhine during the campaigns of 
1795, 1796, and 1797. That called the Army of 
the North had its head-quarters at Amsterdam,, 
and was composed of 20,000 Batavians, and 
as many French troops. By the treaties exist- 
ing between the two Republics, that of Holland 
was to maintain a body of 25,000 French to 
protect the country . This army of from 40 to 
45,000 men was to guard the coast of Holland, 
from the Scheldt to the Enis, and on the land 
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side, the trontiers as far as opposite Wesel. 
The second army, or that of the Sambre and 
Meuse, had its head-quarters at Dusseldorf, and 
blockaded Mentz and Erenbriesten. The head- 
quarters of the third, called the Army of the 
Rhine, were at Strasburg; it was supported 
on Switzerland, and blockaded Pliilipsburg. 

The army of the North was, in reality, only 
an army of observation, intended to awe the 
partisans of the house of Orange, and to op- 
pose any attempt the Eiiglisli might make 
to land troops in Holland The peace con- 
cluded at Basle with Prussia, and the houses 
of Hesse and Saxony, had established tranquil- 
lity throughout all the north of Germany. 

The army of the Sambre and Meuso, which 
was necessary as long as Prussia formed part 
of the coalition, became useless from the mo- 
ment the French Republic had only to main- 
tain war against Austria, and the southern 
part of Germany. In the campaign of 179G, 
this army, commanded by Jourdan, inarclied 
upon the Maine, took Wurtzburg, and took up 
a position on the Redmtz; its left supported 
on the entrance of Bohemia by Egra, w hilst its 
rigbt debouched in the Valley of the Danube. 
The army of the Uliiiie, commanded by Mo- 
reau, inarclied from Strasburg, crossed tlie 
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Black Mountains and Wurteniberg, passed the 
Lech and entered Bavaria. Whilst these two 
armies of the Bhine and the Sambre and 
Meuse were manoeuvring under the command 
of two generals who acted independently of 
each other, the Austrian army opposed to them 
had united under the sole command of the 
Archduke Charles. Its forces being concen- 
trated on the Danube at Ingoldstadt and Ra- 
tisbon, and being placed between the French 
armies, succeeded in preventing their forming 
a junction. The Archduke Charles defeated 
Bernadotte, who commanded the right of the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, forced him to 
retreat towards Wurtzburg, and at length com- 
pelled him to repass the Bhine. The army of 
the Rhine remained spectators of this march 
of Prince Charles upon the army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse; Moreau, when two late, or- 
dered Desaix to pass over to the left bank, of 
the Danube to the aid of Jourdan; this want 
of resolution in the general of the army of the 
Bhine soon obliged that army, to retreat. 
It repassed the Bhine, and took up its first 
position on the left bank. Thus the Austrian 
army, which was very inferior to the two 
French armies, overthrew, without coming to ' 
any general engagement, all the plans formed 
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by the French for the campaign, and recon- 
quered the whole of Germany. 

The plan of the French was as defective for 
the ■defensive as the offensive. From the mo- 
ment when they had only Austria to contend 
with, there should have been only one army, 
having only one line, and directed only by one 
commander-in-chief. 

In 1799, France vvas mistress of Svvitzer- 
land. Two armies were formed , the one called 
the Army of the Rhine, the other the Army ol 
Helvetia. The first, which aftervvards took the 
name of the Army of the Danube, under the 
command of Jourdan, passed the Rhine, crossed 
the Black Mountains, and armed atStockacli, 
where, being defeated by Prince Charles, it was 
obliged to repass the Rhine at the very time 
the array of Helvetia remained m its position, 
commanding all Switzerland. Thus the French 
again fell into the error of having two indepen- 
dent armies, when there should have been only 
one, and vvhen Jourdan was beaten at Stock- 
ach, it was upon Switzerland he should hav e 
fallen back, and not upon Strasburg ami Bn- 
sac. The army of the Uliine was afterwards 
intrusted with the defence of the left bank of 
the river, opposite Strasburg; and the army 
of Ileliclia, which became the principal army 
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of the Republic, lost part ol’ Switzerland, and 
remained on the Limath for some time ; but at 
Zurich, under the command of Massena, it 
took advantage of the error the Allies fell into 
by dividing themselves likewise into two 
armies, defeated the Russians, and regained 
all Switzerland. 

In the month of January 1800 , this armj'’ of 
Helvetia cantoned In Switzerland ; that of the 
Lower Rhine, under General Lccourbe, in win- 
ter-quarters, on the left bank of the Rhine ; that 
of Holland, under Brune, witnessed the embark- 
ation of the Duke of York’s last division.'^' 

The army of Italy, being defeated at Genoa, 
rallied in disorder in the passes of the Apen- 
nines; Coni capitulated; Genoa was menaced; 
but Lieut. -general Saint-Cyr repulsed a corps 
of the Austrian army beyond the Bocchetta, 
which gained him a sword of honour ; this was 
the first national reward decreed by Napoleon, 


■ * Generals Massena, Brune, Lecourbe, and Championuet, 
were personally attached to Napoleon, but very mimical to 
Sieyes ; they participated more or less in the opinions of the 
Jacobins of the Manege. '' It became necessary to break all 
these connexions, by changing, without delay, the generals-in- 
chief. . If ever the. army could give cause Ibr alarm' it could 
only arise from the influence of the violent party, and not from 
that of the moderates, which was then greatly in the minority. 
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as head of the state. The two armies went into 
winter- quarters: the Austrians on the beauti- 
ful plains of Piedmont and’ Mont-Ferrat; the 
French on the other side of the Apennines, 
from Genoa to the Var. This country, which 
had long been blockaded by sea, and without 
communication with the Valley of the Po, was 
exhausted. The French administration, which 
was ill-organized, was intrusted to faithless 
hands. 

The cavalry and other horses were perishing 
for want; contagious diseases and desertion 
were disorganizing the army ; and the evil rose 
to such a height, that whole corps abandoned 
their positions, and, with drums beating and co- 
lours flying, repassed the Var. These disorders 
gave rise to many general orders from Napo- 
leon to the soldiers of Italy, lie said to them, 

“ Soldiers, the circumstances which detain me 
at the head of the Government, prevent my 
being in the midst of you; your wants are 
great; every measure is taken to supply them. 
The first quality of a soldier is patient endur- 
ance of fatigue and privation; valour is but a se- 
condary virtue. Several corps have quitted their 
positions; they have been deaf to the voice of 
their oflicers; the seventeenth light demi-bri- 
gade is of this number. Arc, then, the heroes of 
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Castiglioiie, of Rivoli, of Neumark, no more? 
They would rather have })erished than have 
deserted their colours ; they would have called 
their young comrades back to honour and 
duty. Soldiers, do you complain that your 
rations have not been regularly distributed? 
What would you have done, if, like the fourth 
and twenty-second light demi-brigades, or the 
eighteenth and thirty-second of the line, you 
had found yourselves in the midst of the Desert, 
without bread or water, subsisting on horses 
and camels ? Victory will give us bread, said 
they ; and you — you desert your colours ! Sol- 
diers of Italy, a new general commands you ; 
he was always in the foremost ranks, in the mo- 
ments of your brightest glory; place your confi- 
dence. in him, he will bring back victory to your 
ranks. I shall cause a daily account to be sent 
me of the conduct of all the troops, and particu- 
larly of that of the seventeenth light demi-bri-" 
gade and the sixty-third of the line ; they will 
remember the confidence I once had in them'''. 

These magic words put a stop to the evil as 
by enchantment ; the army was reorganized, 
subsistence was provided, and the deserters 
returned. 

Napoleon recalled Massena from Helvetia, 
and gave him the command of the Army of 
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Italy. . This, general, who was well acquainted 
with ail the passes of the Apennines, was more 
fit than any other person for this war of ma- 
ncEuvres ; on the 1 0th of February he arrived at 
his head-quarters at Genoa. 

' General Brune, who was at first summoned 
to the Council of State, was some weeks after 


sent to the Loire to command the Army of ll)e 
West; General Augereau succeeded him in 
the command in Holland. The following pro- 
clamation was issued to the armies : 

Soldiers! in promising peace to the peo- 
ple of France, I spoke for you ; I know your 
ralour, you are the same men who conquered 
in Holland, on the Rhine, in Italy, and who 
gare peace under the walls of Vienna. Sol- 
diers! it is no longer the frontiers that you are 
called on to defend, the countries of your ene- 
jrdesaretobem^*aded. There isnoloneofyou 
who has made a campaign who does not know 
the most essential quality of a soldier is 
the power of bearing hardships with patience, 
ilauv years of a anlty administration cannot 
be repaired m a dav. As first magis irate of the 
Resi^bUc. it -aiU be gjaliijEj to &e to 

*1 ^<1 nation troops, a ho. 
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Soldiers! at a lit season 1 will be in the midst 
of you, and Europe shall he made to remember 
that you belong to a valiant race/’ 

Such was the situation of the armies; the 
First Consul immediately ordered the junction 
of those of the Uhine and Helvetia into one, 
under the denomination of the Army of the 
Tlhine ; he gave the command to Ceneral Mo- 
reau, who had shewn himself wholly devoted 
to Napoleon, on the ISlh of Ikumairc. The 
French troojjs were in want of every thing, 
their distress was extreme; all the winter was 
employed in recruiting, clothing, and paying 
the arrears of this army. A detachment from 
the Army of Holland was directed towards 
Mehtz, and the Army of the Rhine soon became 
one of the hnest the Republic ever had ; it 
amounted to lo0,()00 men, and was formed of 
all the old troops. 


• Moreau was an enemy to the Directory, and still more 
so to the Sucictc tin Mtiiic'^c; although he had tnet with no- 
thing but losses in the campaign just ended, and was less 
esteemed than the generals who had lately saved Switzerland 
at Zurich, and Holland at Alkniaar, by making a son of the 
King of England capitulate, he was well acquainted with the 
country which was to be the scene of action for the army of 
Germany; this circumstance determined the First Consul to 
place entire confidence in him, and put him at the head of 
that army. 
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Paul I. was dissatisfied with the policy of 
Austna and England , the flow er of his army had 
perished in Italy under Suwarrow, in Switzer- 
land under Korsakow, and in Holland under 
Hermann. The ancient and new pretensions 
of the English respecting the navigation of 
neutral vessels, rendered him daily less favour- 
ably disposed toward*! them , the commerce 
of neutral vessels, particularly those of the 
slates on the Baltic, was interrupted, fleets 
of merchant ships, convoyed by mcn-of-war, 
were insulted, and subjected to search. On 
the otlicr hand, the changes which had taken 
place in the principles of the French govern- 
ment, since the Idth of Brumairc, had less- 
ened, or suspended his hatred to the French 
IlcvolutiOQ : he admired the firmness vvhicli tlic 
First Consul had shewn m Italy and Egjpl, 
and which lie continued every day to display: 
thc<:c circumstances determined his conduct, 
and if he did not abandon the coalition, he at 
least ordered his armies to quit the field of 
battle, and repass the Vistula. 

The « Uhdravving of the army dui 

not discourage Austria bhe called fortli all 
litr resources, and rused two great anmts 
T he one 111 Ital) consisted of 140,000 men , it 
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was commanded by Field- marshal Melas, and 
intended to act on the offensive, and to take 
Genoa, Nice, and Touloni It was to be joined 
under the walls of the latter place by an English 
army of 18,000 men, who were to assemble at 
Mahon, and by the Neapolitan army of 20,000 
men. Willot was at the head- quarters of Melas, 
for the purpose of exciting an insurrection in 
the Southern departments of the Republic, 
where the Bourbons imagined they had par- 
tisans. 

The other army, in Germany, commanded 
by Field-marshal Kray, was 120,000 strong} 
including the troops of the Empire, and those 
in the pay of England. This latter army was 
intended to remain on the defensive, to protect 
Germany. The experience of ’ the last cam- 
paign had convinced Austria of all the diffi- 
culties attached to a war in Switzerland. Field- 
marshal Kray had his head- quarters at Donau-. 
Schingen; his principal magazines at Stockach, 
Engen, Moeskirch, and Biberach. His army 
was composed of four corps. 

The right, commanded by Lieutenant-field- 
marshal Starray, was upon the Maine. The 
left, under the command of the Prince De Reuss, 
was in the Tyrol. The two others were on the 
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Danube, having van-guards, one under Lieute- 
nant-general Kienmayer, opposite Kehl, another 
under Major-general Giulay, m Bnsgaw , a third, 
under Prince Terdinand, in the Forest-Towns 
in the environs of Bdle, a fourth, under the 
Prince deVaudemont, opposite Schaffliausen 
Under the‘'e circumstances it became neces- 
sary for the army of the tthinc to act vigorously 
on the offensn e * its numbers \\ ere nearly double 
those of the enemy, whilst the Austrian army 
of Italy was more than double the French army, 
which, consisting of 40,000 men, guarded the 
Apenniues, and the heights of Genoa An army 
of reserve, of 35,000 men, was assembled on 
the Saonc, to be m readiness to support the 
army of Germauy, if necessary, to dcboucli 
through Switzerland, on the Po, and attack the 
Austrian army of Italy m the rear 

The Cabinet of Vicuna calculated tliat its 
armies would be m the heart of Provtiicc by 
the middle of summer, and the Cabinet uf 
the Tmlcncs e\pectcd that its aniiy of the 
UInne would be on the Inn, before that time. 

Ihe Firat Consul ordered Gtiitral Moriau to 
act on the oflensivc, and to Liittr Gtniiau), m 
order to arrest the progress oj tin. Austrian 
annv of Ualj, whith had air\,ad\ rh.ai.lnd 
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Genoa. The whole army of the Rhine was 
to assemble in Switzerland ; and pass the Rhine 
at Schaffhaiisen : as the movement of the left 
of the army on its right, was to be screened by 
the Rhine and to be prepared long beforehand, 
the enemy would know nothing of it. By 
throwing four bridges at once across the river, 
at Schaffhaiisen, all the French army would 
get over in twenty-four hours, would reach 
Stockach, overthrow the left of the enemy, and 
take in the rear all the Austrians placed be- 
tween the right bank of the Rhine, and the 
defiles of the Black Forest. In six or seven 
days from the opening of the campaign the 
army would be before Ulni ; those who could 
escape from the Austrian army, would retire 
into Bohemia. Thus the first movement of 
the campaign would have produced the sepa- 
ration of the Austrian army from Ulm, Philips- 
burg, and • Ingolstadt, and placed Wirteni- 
berg, and the whole of Suabia and Bavaria in 
our power. This plan of operation would have 
produced events more or less decisive, ac- 
cording to the chances of war, and the bold- 
ness and rapid movements of the French ge- 
neral. But General Moreau was incapable , of 
executing,' or even comprehending such a. 
movement. He sent General Dessolles to 
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Paris, to submit another project to the 
nister of "War: foUowing the routine of the 
campaigns of 1796 and 1797, he proposed 
to pass the Rhin^ at iMentz, Strasburg, and 
Bdle. The First Consul, much dissatisfied, 
thought at first of going himself to head the 
army: he calculated that he should be under 
the walls of Vienna before the Austrian army 
of Italy could reach Nice ; but the internal 
agitations of the Republic prevented his leaving 
the capital and remaining at a great distance 
for so long Jt time. Moreau’s project was mo- 
dified, and he was authorised to take a mid- 
dle course, winch consisted in making his Icfl 
pass the river at Brisach, liis centre at BAIc, 
and his right above Schaifhausen. lie was, 
above all, enjoined to have only one single line 
of operation; yet this last plan appeared too 
bold to him when he came to execute it, and 
he accordingly made some alterations, 

Moreau’s head-quarters were at B.lle ; his 
army was composed of lour corps of infiintry, 
a reserve of heavy cavalry, and two detached 
divisions, that is to say ; 

Lieut. -general Sainlc-Suzannc, command- 
ing tlic left, the divisions of Souhani, and I-e- 
grand; Lieutenant-general SaiiU-Cyr, com- 
manding the centre, the divisions of Baraguay- 
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cVtlillicrs and Ney ; the General-in-chief com- 
manding' the reserve, the divisions of Dclmas, 
Leclerc, and llichepanse; Lieutenant-general 
Lecourbe, commanding the right, the divisions 
of Vandamme, Montrichard, and Lorge. 

General d’Hautpoult commanding the re- 
serve of heavy cavalry ; General Ebl6 the ar- 
tillery. 

The detached corps were commanded by 
Generals Collaud and Moncey, in Switzerland. 

On the 25th of April, Sainte- Suzanne, com- 
manding the left, passed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg ; Saint-Cyr with the centre, passed it the 
same day at Brisach ; General Moreau, at the 
head of the corps of reserve, passed it on the 
27th at Bile. The corps of Sainte-Suzanne 
overthrew a body of the enemy consisting of be- 
tween 12 and 15,000 men, who occupied a posi- 
tion before Offemberg ; Saint-Cyr entered Fri- 
burg without opposition from the enemy ; thence 
he advanced to Saint-Blaise, wliere the reserve, 
which had passed at Bile, was already arrived. 
Richepanse remained at Saint-Blaise ; the two 
other divisions, reascending the right bank of 
the Rhine, advanced to the mouth of the Alb. 
On the 26th and 27th the three divisions elfected 
a junction on the Wuttach. On the 28th they 
took up a position at Neukirch ; Saint-Cyr 
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was carried on throughout the day without 
success. The three divisions of reserve, with 
the brigade of Lorge’s division, and the reserve 
of heavy cavalry, formed a force of 40,000 men ; 
which was something less than the number the 
enemy had before Bngcn. Victory inclined to 
the Austrians, when Kray was informed of the 
defeat of the Prince de Vandemont, the great 
success of Lecourbe, and the arrival of Saint- 
Cyr at Hohenhoven : he then beat a retreat. 
Saiut-Cyr had left Stulilingcn in the morning ; 
he had reaseended the right bank of the Wut- 
tach, and had been stopped at tlio dctilc of 
Zolhaus ; at night his van-guard brigade, com- 
manded by General Roussel, occupied the 
level of Hohenhoven. The loss was from GOOO 
to 7000 men oil each side ; but the Austrians 
lost, in addition, 4000 men who were iinidc 
prisoners, and some pieces of cannon, most of 
them taken by Lecourbe at Slockach. 

UArrLt or jiitsKiiicii. 

During the 4th, Kicld-marshal Kray joined (he 

PtinccdcVaudemontatMecskitch,audw.iHjuiu- 

ed by tlie division under Prince I'erdiuand. He 
ordered his niag.uines to be evacuated, and pro- 
p.itcd to move tovv.irdslhc Danube, which he 
wished to pass at the bridge of Sigiuaringcn. 
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During this clay, the French army made no 
movement;' but General Lecourbe marched 
from Stockach upon Moeskirch; Saint-Cyr, 
who had not engaged at Engen, marched upon 
Liptingen; the three divisions of the reserve, 
marched in a second line to support Lecourbe, 
who marched upon Moeskirch in three columns: 
Vandamrae to the right, upon Klosterwald ; 
Montrichavd in the centre, supported by the 
reserve of heavy cavalry : Lorge to the left, by 
Neuhausen; he thus covered a front more than 
two leagues in extent. 

General Lecourbe discovered the vicinity of 
the enemy by. meeting their light troops ; the 
three divisions were soon engaged with the 
whole Austrian army, and exposed to great 
danger, when three divisions of the reserve 
came up in the afternoon to their support. The 
action became very warm, each army maintained 
its ground. Saint-Cyr might have decided the 
victory, but he did not arrive till night at Lip- 
tingen, where he was still several leagmes dis- 
tant from, the field of battle. During the night 
Kray beat a retreat : half his troops had passed 
the Danube at Sigmaringen — the other half were 
on the right bank, when Saint-Cyr, who had 
traversed the right bank of the Danube, arrived 
on the 6th, at the heights which command the 
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river. If Moreau, on his side, bad marched 
in pursuit of the enemy, a part of the Austrian 
army would have been destroyed; but Moreau 
did not know the value* of time, he alwajs 
passed the day after a battle in fatal indecision. 

BVriLE OF miJEllACH. 

Some days after the battle of Mccskirch, 
Lecourbe moved upon Wurzach, and detached 
his flankers to the foot of the mountains of the 
Tyrol. Saint-Cyr moved upon Buchau; Mo- 
reau, with the reserve, marclied in a second 
line; Samte-Suzanne continued his move- 
ment along the left bank of the Danube, and 
proceeded to Gcisscngcn, separated from the 
army by the river. Kray had cflTcctcd his re- 
treat without molestation. On the 7th, he 
was at Kiedhngcn, and having uUclhgtnco of 
the irregular inov enicnt of llic right of the arm) 
upon the Tyrol, and of that of Saiutc-Suzaimc 
upon the left bank of the Danube, he passed 
the rivcrat the bridge of Un.dliugen, ami di- 
rected his march behind liibtrach, placing a 
van-guard of 10,000 men on the road to Ilii- 
chau. and his mam arm) bLhuul ihc Kits'* — 
the left at Och^ellhau'•tn, the nghi on the 
level of Mcilenberg. On the Oih of .Mav, 
Saint-C)r‘<tt out from Hnchm. aimckul tin* 
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van-guard, which was separated from the main 
body by the Riess, drove it into the river, 
made 1500 prisoners, and took some cannon ; 
he followed it on the right bank : two divisions 
of the reserve having come up during the 
action. Kray directed his march along the 
Iller; Lecourbe attacked him at Memmingen, 
took 1200 prisoners and some pieces of cannon, 
and forced him to take refuge in his camp at 
Ulm. 

MANCEUYRES AND SKIllMISIIES ABOUT ULM. 

From the 10th to the 12th of May, the 
French armies occupied the following positions : 
the right, under Lecourbe, had its head-quar- 
ters at Memmingen ; the reserve and the centre 
along the Iller to the Danube; and Gene- 
ral Sainte- Suzanne, on the left of the Danube, 
at a day’s march from Ulm. The Austrian 
army was completely united in the intrenched 
camp of Ulm, excepting the corps of the Prince 
de Reuss, consisting of 20,000 men, which was 
in the Tyrol. Ulm had an enceinte with bas- 
tions; mount St. -Michael, which commanded it, 
was defended by field fortifications, constructed 
with care and lined with a numerous artil- 
lery; on ihe right bank strong intrenchments 
protected two bridges ; great magazines of 
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forage, proMsions, and military stores weie 
collected there The Austrian general might 
manoeuvre on both banks of the Danube, pro- 
tecting at the same tune Suabu and Baiana, 
and covering Bohemia as well as Austria, he 
received recruits and provisions eierj' daj, 
and seemed determined to maiiitaiii hiuiscif in 
this central position, notwithstanding the n cll- 
knowu inferiority of his forces and the checks 
he had received 

In order to displace him, iMorcau resolved 
to advance, with his right in front Lecotirbc 
quitted Slenimingen and drew near the Lccii 
The head-quarters vvcic removed across the 
Gunzt, Samt-Cyr, with tlio centre, followed 
in echelon along the Danube , Samte-Suiuiiiie- 
approached Ulni by the left bank. 1 he division 
of Legrand took up a position at Drbach on the 
Danube, tvv o leagues from the place, the di- 
vision of Souhani, at the same distance, on the 
Blau. The two divisions thus covered a line of 
two leagues. Sainte-Suaaiine had no bridge 
on the Danube , he faced, vv itli liis single corps, 
the whole army of Kray, vvho had contciiti-il 
himself with sending General Merfeld behind 
the Lcch, and continued to oecupy all the lelt 
bank of the Danube, Iroiii l/hii to ihe inoulli of 
tlntnver, with Ins forees, advaiieing In- van- 
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guard as far as the Augsburg road, where it 
skirmished with the flankers of the left of the 
French army. 

On the 16th, at break of day, the Archduke 
Ferdinand debouched against General Legrand, 
as did another column against General Sou- 
ham. The advanced posts of the two French 
divisions were soon forced to fall back, their 
communications were cut off, and the corps of 
these divisions were driven back two leagues j 
as they fell back, the distance which separated 
them kept increasing. 

Sainte-Suzanne’s division was penetrated ; he 
ordered General Legrand to abandon the Da- 
nube, in order to approach Souham’s division : 
this concentrative' movement, which was ad- 
vantageous in that point of view, was attended ' 
with the dreadful inconvenience of removing 
him" farther from the army ; but Saint-Cyr, on 
. hearing the cannonade, fell back with his rear- 
guard, and placed batteries on the right bank 
of the Danube, which played upon the road 
from Ulm to Erbach, and much perplexed the 
Archduke; he imagined the whole army was 
going to pass the river and .cut him off; liefell 
back upon Ulm. The loss of Sainte-Suzanne’s 
corps, in killed and wounded, was consider- 
able : it was, however, less than might have 
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been expected from the false position in which 
he had been abandoned; the intrepidity of the 
troops, and the skill of the General, saved this 
corps from total destruction. 

Moreau, astonished at this event, counter- 
manded the march upon the Lech, ordered 
Saint-Cyr and Hautpoult to pass the Danube 
at Erbach to support Sainte-Suzanne, directed 
his own march upon the Ilier, and recailcd 
Lecourbe. Sainte-Suzanne passed the Blau, 
so that of the eleven divisions which composed 
his army, five were on the left, and si.\ on the 
Tight bank of the Danube; in this position, 
encamped on both sides of the river, and occu- 
pying a line of fourteen leagues, he passed se- 
veral days. 

Was he to attack Kray on the left bank ? or 
to repass the river to the right’ lie deter- 
mined on the latter. Lecourbe returned to 
Landsberg, where be arrived on the 27tli of .May, . 
and on the 28tli to Augsburg, w here ho p.as wd 
the Lech; Saiiit-Cyr moved on the Guiut: 
Sainte-Suzanne passed to the right b.ink ol 
the Danube, and took up a position on both 
sides of the lller. The rrench army was 
posted m line with its lelt to the Danube, and 
its right on the Lceh. occupy mg a line oi twiiity 
leagues. On the 24th of May. Tield marshal 
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Kray caused an advanced-guard to pass over to 
the right bank, which attacked both Sainte- 
Suzanne’s divisions at the same time ; the en- 
gagement was severe, it lasted the whole day ; 
the loss on both sides was considerable; but 
in the evening the Austrians repassed the Da- 
nube. 

When General Moreau received intelligence 
of what had taken place, he again changed 
his plan ; he stopped his movements, and 
drew near the Danube. Lecourbe for the se- 
cond time abandoned the Lech. But on the 
4th of June, Field-marshal Kray, having ral- 
lied, part of his forces, passed the bridge of 
Ulm, and attacked the corps of Sainte- Su- 
zanne which was led by Richepanse. Sainte- 
Suzanne was gone to take the command of the 
Mentz troops, which were posted on the Iller. 
Richepanse, surrounded by. a superior force, 
fell back during the whole day ; his situation 
became very critical, when General Grenier,, 
who had succeeded Saint-Cyr when that gene- 
ral was sent from the army by ' Moreau, de- 
bouched with Ney’s division by the bridge of 
Kellmuntz upon the Iller. The engagement re- 
commenced ; Moreau concentrated the whole 
of liis force on the Iller; this was just, what 
Kray wanted, who, being too weak to make 
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iiead against the French army, wished to \iic- 
^cnt Its making progress, and to destroy it m 
partial engagements. 

After lia\mg remained several days» m this 
position, emboldened by the defensive posture 
of Kray, who remained m his intrenched camp 
without making any movement, Moreau for 
the third time resumed his project of attacking 
Bav ana ; and appeared to prepare to pass tlie 
Lech. 

Lecourbe again passed the Lcch, and on tiie 
lOth, Uth, and I'ith of June, all the army 
drew towards that river. Thus a month aAcr 
the battle of Bibcrach, the army was still lu 
the same position; the time had been con- 
sumed 111 marches ami countermarches, which 
had brought it into danger, and given rise to 
aetioiis 111 vvhieh the French troops, wlio were 
inferior in number, had met vviili severe losses. 
The rear-guard of Lecourbe had lost 2000 
men m evacuating xVugsburg, at the battle of 
Schabmuncheii. 1 his hesitation had given much 
dissatisfaction to some of the generals of the 
army, Moreau had dismissed b unt-Cvr, whom 
he rejdaetd bj (Jrtnier, he blamed the former 
general for the dcUvs in his march to Lngen, 
and paritcul irly at Micskiteh, and tor nu^- 
conduct, in sutlcrin.; the other divismmv to 
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be overpowered, when it was in his power to 
assist them ; Saint-Cyr on his side, severely cri- 
ticised the conduct of his General-in-chief, 
and loudly declared his disapprobation of the 
manoeuvres which had taken place from the 
opening of the campaign. The despatches of 
Lecourbe contain many letters full of energy, 
and complaints of his delays, his indecisions, 
his hesitations, his orders and counter-orders, 
which at length determined the General-in- 
chief to move to the left bank of the Danube, 
and to pass the river on the 1 9th and 20th of 
June, forty days after arriving upon it at the 
point of Ulm. 

Lecourbe, with the right, advanced opposite 
Hochstett ; Moreau, with the reserve, opposite 
Dilingen; Grenier, with the centre, opposite 
Guntzburg; and Richepanse, with the left, 
remained in observation upon the Iller, oppo- 
site Ulm. On the 19th, at daybreak, Lecourbe 
repaired the bridge across the Danube at Blind- 
heim, passed with his main body, and advanced 
with one division upon Schwoningen, descend- 
ing two leagues towards Donawerth, and de- 
tached two other divisions towards Lauingen, 
reascending the Danube. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived at Schwoningen when the division was 
attacked by a brigade of 4000 men, commanded 
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by General Devaui, who had lus liead-quarlers 
at Donawerth The action was sharp, but the 
brigade was defeated, leating one-half of its 
number upon the field, and in the hands of the 
French Shortly after this, the enemy attackbd 
the diMsion posted at Laumgen afterarery 
brisk engagement he was repulsed there also. 
Moreau, with the reserve, crossed at the bridge 
of Diliiigen Grenier was desirous of repair- 
ing the bridge at GunUburg, but he was pre- 
vented from doing so by General Giulay, 
w Inch compUled him to resort lor a passage to 
the bridge of Diliiigcn As soon as Kray 
learned tliat the passage was elftctcd, ho rt- 
solicd to retire, which he did under the pro- 
tection of a body of cavalry that he posted 
upon the lireiizt, but, during the da}s ot the 
20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d, the French army 
rtinamcd inaetivc. This was losing time ol 
great value, and winch if well emplu)ed might 
hav c been fatal to the enemy. 1 he Austrian 
General availed himself ol tins error; he passed 
through Mcresheim and Aordlmgeii.and arrived 
upon the Wermlz on ihc evening of iha 2Jd. 
General lliehepaiise surrounded Ulm with his 
troops. The arm) coiiimeneed its pursuit of 
the- .\u5ttuus too lilc. It sueeceded only m 
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-overtaking their rear-guard. The division of 
Decaen was directed on. Munich ; after a slight 
encounter with General Merfeld, it entered 
that capital. 

Lecourbe passed again to the right bank of 
the Danube, and advanced upon Rain and 
Neuburg. ’ Kray was in position, with 2500 
nieii, before the latter town, upon, the' right 
bank of the Danube. Montrichard, who' ven- 
tured to attack him there, was smartly repulsed 
and .compelled to fall back two leagues. Le- 
courbe renewed the battle with the division of 
Grandjean; the bravery of the troops and the 
energy of the General remedied an evil which 
might have been much greater. The enemy 
remained in possession of the field ; but during 
the night they felt there was not time for them 
to gain the Lech, and that the rest of the French 
army was about to overwhelm them. They re- 
passed the Danube, reached Ingolstadt, passed 
the river a second time, and removed their 
head-quarters to Landshut, behind the Iser. 
General Moreau entered Augsburg, and there 
established his head-quarters. He detached 
Leclerc’s division upon Freysing, which en- 
tered the place after a very brisk action with 
the Austrian van-guard. 
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At tliis time Sainte-Suzanue left Meiitz with 
two divisions which had joined, on that side, and 
entered Franconia, approaching the Danube. • 

iMeanwhile, the Prince de Reuss still occu- 
pying Feldkirch, Fuessen, and all the debouches 
of the Tyrol, Lecoarbe recrossed the Lcch 
with 20,000 men, and advanced in three co- 
lumns, the left upon Scharnitz, the centre 
upon Fuessen, and the right upon Feldkirch. 
On the 14th of July Molitur entered the latter 
place; the enemy abandoned the intrenched 
camp to him. The Prince de Rcuss withdrew 
himself bcliind the defiles and iutrcnchnienu 
which covered the Tyrol. 

The armistice wa.s concluded at Pahrsdurf on 
the 15th of July. The Uircc fortresses of lu- 
golstadt, Ulm, and Philipsburg were to re- 
main blockaded, but to be daily supplied with 
pro\isious during the time fixed for the sus* 
pension of arms. The whole of the Tyrol 
remained in the power of Austria, and the hne 
of dcinarcatiuu passed by the Iser, to the foot 
of the Tyrolese mountains. Itoiii the 2llh uf 
June FicM-marblud Kniy had jiropo-icd tu 
serve the armistice concluilcd at .Marengo, of 
which he had just rcccRcd iuleihgcnte. ihc 
remainder of the muntli of July, aud during 
the mouths of August, September, UeluLer, 
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and part of November, the armies remained in 
presence of each other; and hostilities were 
not resumed until November. The armistice 
ran thus : 

Article 1. — There shall be an armistice 
and suspension of hostilities between the army 
of His Imperial Majesty and his allies in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Grison 
' country, and the. French army in the same 
countries. The resumption of hostilities shall 
be announced respectively twelve days pre- 
vious to their commencement. Art. 2. — The 
French army shall occupy all the country 
comprehended within the following line of de- 
marcation : this line extends from Balzers in 
the Grisons, upon the right bank of the Rhine, 
as far as the source of the Inn, the whole 
valley of which it is to include; thence to 
the source of the Lech, by the back of the 
mountains of the Vorarlberg, as far as Reuti, 
along the left bank of the LecH. The Aus- 
trian army retains possession of all the 
passes which lead to the right bank of the 
Lech ; it forms a line which includes Reuti, 
extends beyond Schebach, near Breitenwang, 
along the northern bank of the lake from 
which the Scebach issues, ascends upon the 
left in Lechtal, as far as the source of the 
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Ammer; thence by the frontiers of the county 
of Werdenfets, as far as the Loisach. It extends 
as far as the left bant of that river, to Kochel- 
sec, which it crosses, to the Walcliensee, wliero 
it intersects the lake so named, and is conti- 
nued along the northern bank of the Jachnai, 
to its confluence with the Iser; and, crossing 
that river, it proceeds ujion Reuti, upon the 
Tegernsee, beyond the Manguald, ncarGiiu'iiui, 
and upon the left bank of the latter beyond 
the Falley ; thenee it runs by Ob-laus, Ueiting, 
Elkhofin, I'rafing, Ecking, Ebersberg, Maic- 
kirchen, llohcnlindcn, Krainachcr, M’cting, 
Rcting, Aidbcrg, Iscn, Rciuing, Zujihtcnbacb, 
along tlic Iser, as far as Furden and Sendorif, 
where it runs towards the source of the Vilz, 
which it follows to where it falls into the 
Danube, and then U[iou the right bank of the 
ViU to Vilsbibourg, and beyond that riicr 
to IVmabibourg, whence it follows the course 
of the lima to Dornaich. It cuts near Sciihns- 
hausen, extends' towards the source of the 
Colbacli, then along the left bank, to its 
union with the ViU; and, bearing upon the 
left towards Vib, it extends to where it falls 
into the Danube. The same line runs upon 
the right bank of the P-anuhe l<> Kehlhrnn, 
where it crosses the rttcr, and tuns upon the 
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right bank of the Altinuhl to Pappenheim: it 
then bears by the town of Weissemburg to- 
wards the Rednitz, the left bank of which it 
runs along, until that river joins the Maine ; 
thence it follows the left bank of the latter 
river to its mouth. The line of demarcation 
upon’ the right bank of the Maine, between 
that river and DusseldorfP, shall not extend 
towards Mentz, beyond the Nidda. In case, 
during the interval, the French troops shall 
have made any progress on this side, they 
shall preserve or resume the same line which 
they occupy this .day the 15th of July. Art. 3. 
— The Imperial army shall reoccupy the upper 
and lower Engadine, that is to say, that part 
of. the Grisons, the rivers of which fall into the 
Inn, and of the valley of Sainte-Marie, into the 
Adige. The French line of demarcation shall 
extend from Balzers upon the lake of Como, by 
Coira, Tossanna, Splugen, and Chiavenna, in- 
cluding the Luciensteig. The part of the Gri- 
sons, which is situated between this line and the 
Engadine, shall be evacuated by both parties. 
That country shall retain its existing form of 
government. Art. 4. — The fortified places 
which are included in the line of demarcation 
such as XJlm, Ingolstadt, and Philipsburo-, 
which are occupied by the Imperialists, shaTi 
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remain, ui every respect, in the &ajnc stale in 
which they shall be found by the comnussioii- 
ers named for this purpose by the generaK m 
chief; their garrisons shall not be increased, 
nor shall they impede the navigation of the 
rivers, or the passage of the high roads. 'Ihe 
territory of each of these fonified places is to 
eMcnd as far as 2000 toiscs from its forudea- 
ttons; they shall provision themselves every 
ten days, and, as far as relates to this fa\cd 
provisioning, they shall nut be considered os 
included in the countries occupied by the 
French army, which, on its part, is not to im* 
])cdc the carnage of stores into the said for* 
tresses. Art. 5 >^Thc general cominaudmg the 
Imperial army, is authorised to send mto each 
of those places an olBccr to coinmuniLale to 
Us commander, the line uf conduct which he is 
to observe. An. G. — There shall be no hrulgts 
upon the rivers which separate the two arimts, 
vmless these rivers be cro>s<.d by the line of 
denurcaljon, and then the bniigts shall he 
trecUd only wjthm the line, without pnju- 
dice, however, to such future arraugLiiiLun oj* 
maj be made for the bciicht of the armas and 
ofeomuatee. 'I he re-'pccUvc tuiniiuiukr'i will 
have an uudcrslamlmgupou this ailicli,. Art. 7. 

— Wlaruvcr navigable rivers 'icparalt thi, two 
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armies, their navigation shall be irce for them 
and for the inhabitants. The same rule shall 
apply to the main roads comprised within the 
line of demarcation, during the time of the 
armistice. Art. 8. — Those territories of the 
empire and of the Austrian states, which are 
found within the line of demarcation of the 
French army, are under the safeguard of ho- 
nour and good faith. Private property and 
existing governments shall be respected, and 
none of the inhabitants of these countries shall 
be disturbed, either for services rendered to 
the Imperial army, or for political opinions, or 
for having taken an active part in the war. 
Art. 9. — The present convention shall be car- 
ried into effect as quickly as possible. Art. 10. 
— ^The out-posts of the two armies shall have 
no communication. 

I 

REMARKS ON THE PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

I 

First Remark. — 1st, A plan of campaign 
should anticipate all that the enemy can do, 
and embrace the means of counteractino- 

O 

him. The frontier of Germany was, in this 
campaign, the most important ; the frontier of 
the territory of Genoa was the secondary fron- 
tier. In fact, the events which might take 
place in Italy could have no direct, immediate. 
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or necessary effect upon the affairs of the 
Rhine, while, on the other hand, events in 
Germany would ha\e a necessary and immc' 
diate influence upon Italy. The First Consul, 
therefoie, assembled upon the more important 
frontier all the forces of the Republic, that is 
to say, the army of Germany, which he rein- 
forced, and the army of Holland and thel-oucr 
Rhine, the army of reserve, which he assem- 
bled upon the Sa6ne, whence they could enter 
Germany if expedient. 

The Aulic Council concentrated its principal 
army upon the secondary frontier, in Italy. 
This absurdity, this violation of the ^jrand 
principle, v\as the true cause of the failure of 
the Austrians in this campaign. 

2dly. — The Government had directed General 
Moreau to collect his army behind the lake of 
Constance, by SwiUcrlaud; to conceal Uis 
march from the enemy, by precbiding all com- 
mumcatiou from the left to the right bank of 
tlie Rhine *, towards the close of April to throw* 
four bridges across the racr, htlwtcn hcliafl- 
hausen. Stem, and the ltdte of Coubtaucc; to 
pass upon the nght bank of tlie Danube with 
lus whole arinv, to adviwce upon 2)lock4ch and 
Engcn , to support Ins right on llic D uiube ami 
his loft on the lake of Cuustaucc , to lake m 
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rear all the hostile divisions which should be 
found in position in the Black Mountains and 
in the valley of the Rhine, separate them 
from their magazines, and afterwards to ad- 
vance upon Ulm before the enemy. Moreau 
did not understand this plan ; he sent General 
Dessolles to the Minister at War, for the purpose 
of proposing that the Rhine should be passed 
at Mentz, Strasburg, and Basle. Napoleon 
then resolved to place himself at the head of 
this army ; but circumstances required that it 
should commence operations in April, and the 
internal state of the Republic forbidding him 
to quit Paris at that moment, he contented him- 
selfwith prescribing that the army of the Rhine 
should have but one line of operation. 

Second Remark. — (Moreau.) — 1st, Sainte- 
Suzanne passed the Rhine at Kehl ; Saint-Cyr 
at Neuf-Brisach : they were to join in Bris- 
gaw. Moreau felt the danger of this ; he re- 
called Sainte-Suzanne upon the left bank, that 
he might recross the Rhine by the bridge of 
Neuf-Brisach : that was a false movement, and 
not a stratagem. The thirty leagues march 
from Vieux-Brlsach to Ba.sle and Schaff'hausen 
was inconvenient ; the army exposed its right 
flank to the Rhine, and its leit flank to tiie 
enemy ; it v/a;> in a cuL-de-.'iac without an 
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Gthly. — If Moreau had marched on the 6lh, 
at daybreak, in pursuit of the enemy, and sup- 
ported Saint-Cyr on that day, he would have 
destroyed a part of the hostile army, while it 
was occupied in crossing the Danube: button 
the 6th, as on the 4th, Moreau remained inac- 
tive upon the field of battle. 

7thly. — What ought the French general to 
have done in order to drive Field-marshal Kray 
from his intrenched camp? But one single 
thing : he should have had a single intention, 
and followed d single plan ; for he had the ad- 
vantage of being the first to move: he was con- 
queror, was stronger in point of numbers, and 
had a better army tinder him. On the 14th of 
May, he ought to have passed the Illcr, put his 
army in march in three columns, so as not to 
have covered more than six leagues of ground, 
and arrived in two days, or three at the utmost, 
at Augsburg, to pass the Lecli tliere. The Aus- 
trian general would immediately have followed 
the movement by the left bank of tlie Danube, 
and would have advanced by Neuburg, behind 
the Lech, to cover Bavaria and the hereditary 
states ; he would not have exposed himself by 
following the French army upon the riglit bank, 
because he must have advanced under the walls 
of Augsburg to come up with it, wlieii, facing 
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about, it might have beaten him, cut him off 
from Ulm, and driven him into the Black Moun- 
tains. The Austrian army might still have 
fought and conquered insulated divisions ; but 
it was not in a condition to engage the united 
corps of the French, army. 

The French ought to have been at Munich, 
and masters of Bavaria on the 18th of May. 
Kray would have thought himself fortunate in 
regaining the Inn in time : it may be seen by 
his despatches, that he formed a perfectly cor- 
rect judgment of the irresolution of his enemy. 
When the latter pushed a corps upon Augs- 
burg, he wrote thus : The French army is 
making a demonstration upon Bavaria, but it is 
not in earnest, for its divisions are in echelon 
as far as the Iller, and its line is already too 
much extended — ^he was right. 

Sthly.— Thrice, in forty days, Moreau reite- 
rated the same demonstrations ; but all three 
times without giving them a character of truth ; 
he only encouraged his rival, and gave him 
opportunities of defeating insulated divisions. 
In fact, the French army had, in its manoeuvres, 
its left upon Ulm, and its right twenty leagues 
off, threatening Bavaria ; this was really defy- 
ing the enemy and fortune at the same time. 
During this campaign, the French army, superior 
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in numbers upon ihe whole, was almost always 
inferior in strength in the field: this will 
happen to generals who are irresolute, and 
who act without principles and without plans; 
tampering and half-measures, in war, ruin 
every thing. 

9thly. — The scheme of passing upon the left 
bank of the Danube, above Ulm, was full of 
peril and extremely hazardous; if Kray and the 
Prince of Reuss united, had manmuvred with 
the left on the Danube, and the right on the 
Tyro), the French army might have been taken, 
m JiagranU delicto, and greatly endangered. 
But, since the French general was bent upon 
this useless and rash operation, be should have 
executed it resolutely and at once; the passage 
having been surprised on tlie 1 9th, the whole army 
should have been on the left bank on the 20th, 
leaving only a few moveable columns in obser- 
vation upon the right bank, and shoul^ have ad- 
vanced directly upon Ulm and Nordiingen, in 
order to attack the Austrian army in flank, and 
to oblige it, if Kray had resolved on retreating, 
to receive battle; and to seize its increnched 
camp, if Kray had determined to pass upon the 
right bank in order to march against the French 
army. On this plan Jlorcau had nothing to 
fear ; his army, superior as it was in strength 
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and confidence, if it had lost the right bank, 
would have established itself upon the left ; all 
chances were in its favour ; having planned the 
movement it would have marched conjointly to 
surprise the enemy during his movements, while 
it would have left nothing exposed to measures 
which might originate with the enemy. This 
is the advantage possessed by every army 
which marches conjointly. What could General 
Richepanse, who' was nearest to 131m, have 
done, if Kray and the Prince of Redss had at- 
tacked him with 60,000 men; and what would 
have become of the army if Richepanse’s corps 
had been defeated, and had lost its line of 
operation on the right bank, sustaining so con- 
siderable a check there before it had gained a 
footing upon the left bank ? 

lOthly. — ;The march of General Decaen upon 
Munich, that of Lecourbe upon Neuburg, and 
that of Leclerc upon Pressing, were insulated 
movements, in all of which the French troops 
found themselves inferior to the enemy in num- 
ber ; they braved the matter out, attained the 
point they sought to occupy, gained little by it, 
and sustained as great a loss as the enemy, 
llthly. — Lecourbe’s retrograde march upon 
the Vorarlberg was useless; he ought to have 
marched upon Inspruck; he would have ar- 
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rjved there ten days sooner, with less difficulty 
and with the sacrifice of fewer men than he lost 
in all those debouches of the Tyrol, without 
attaining any end the possession ot Inspruck 
was an object of great importance, the army 
wonid then have been m line upon the Inn. 

12thly. — The armistice did not accomplish 
the aim of Government, which, in order to se- 
cure the position of the armies, was desirous 
of possessing the four places of Ulm, Phihps- 
burg, Ingolstad, and Inspruck. 

T/m d Kemarl. — (Krai.) — 1st. Field-marshal 
Kray committed his army by keeping it in a 
scattered state on the approach of the opening of 
the campaign ; it was wrong to establish his 
head-quarters at Donauschingen, and particu- 
larly so to place his magazines at Stockach, 
Engeii, and Moeskircli. He conducted himself 
as if Switzerland had been in a state of neu- 
trality , if that had really been the case, his 
head-quarters and magazines would hai e been 
covered by the defiles of the Black Jlouiitains. 
But, in fact, the French were masters of Siv itzer- 
land, and of the whole course of the Ithiiic 
from Constance to Basle ; and his magazines 
were within half-a-day’s march of tliciii, and 
absolutely in contact with the outposts. 

2dly.— Vield-marslial Kray manifested skill 
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ill the neighbourhood ofUlin; he succeeded in 
an important point — since, with an army which 
had been defeated thrice within one . month, 
and which was very inferior, he detained a 
superior and victorious army forty days under 
the cannon of his intrenched camp.: marches, 
mancBuvres, and fortifications, were designed 
for no other purpose. But might not the Mar- 
shal have done something more on the 16th of 
May, when Sainte-Suzanne, with less than 

20.000 men, was separated from the rest of the 
army by the Danube, within one^hour’s march 
of Kray’s intrenched camp ? why did not 
the latter attack him with his concentrated 
strength? Such favourable opportunities oc- 
cur but seldom; he ought to have debouched 
upon Sainte-Suzanne’s two divisions with 

60.000 men, and destroyed them. 

3dly. — ^Why did he not, on the 26th of May, 
when the French army was dispersed over a 
line of twenty leagues, from the Danube to the 
Lech, debouch with all his forces upon the 
two divisions of Sainte-Suzanne and Riche- 
panse? He attacked them with but 16,000 
men. His attack upon the Iller, on the 4th of 
June, was made with too much circumspection 
and too few troops : the Prince de Reuss ought 
to have assisted in it, descending the Tyrol with 
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all his forces. If the Austrian general had 
availed himself of the advantages he possessed, 
and of the indecision and erroneous manoeuvres 
of his adversary, he would, in spite of the suc- 
cesses and superiority of the latter, have driven 
him hack into Switzerland. 
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Respective positions of the Armies of Italy — Genoa — Melas 
intersects the French army — Massena in vain endeavours 
to reestablish his communications with his left. — He is 
invested in Genoa — Blockade of Genoa — Melas marches 
upon the Var: Suchet abandons Nice — Massena attempts 
to raise the blockade — ^Pressed by famine, he negotiates. 
Surrender of Genoa. — The Austrians recross the Alps 
in order to advance to meet the Army of Reserve. 
Suchet pursues them — Consequences of the victory of 
Marengo. Suchet takes possession of Genoa — Critical 
remarks. 

The principal army of the house of Aus- 
tria was that of Italy : it was commanded by 
Field-marshal Melas ; his effective strength 
amounted to 140,000 men, of which 130,000 
were under arms. The whole of Italy was at 
the command of the Austrians — from Rome 
t6 Milan, from the Isonzo to the Alps conti- 
guous to the coast : neither the Grand Duke, 
the King of Sardinia, nor the Pope, had been 
able to obtain permission to return to their 
dominions. The minister Thugut retained the 
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first at Vienna, the second at Florence, and the 
third at Venice. 

The operations of the Austnan adminis- 
tration extended over the whole of Italy. 
Nothing checked it . all the treasures of this 
beautiful country were devoted to the restora- 
tion and improvement of the stores and ammu- 
nition of that army, which, proud of the suc- 
cesses It had obtained during the jireceding 
campaign, had now to render itself worthy of 
fixing the attention of all Europe, and being 
called upon to^ perform the principal part m 
the campaign about to be opened. Nothing 
seemed above its reach . its generals flattered 
themselves with tlie certainty of entering Ge- 
noa and Nice , passing the Var, and joining the 
English army of Hlalion in the port of Toulon , 
planting the Austnan eagle upon the towers of 
the ancient city of Marseilles, and taking up 
their winter-quarters upon the Ulione and the 
Durance. 

In the beginning of the month of iNIarth, 
Field-marshal Melas raised his caiitounitiits, 
leaving all his cavalry, jiarks ol rcscnc, and 
heavy artillery, which would have been useless 
to him until after passing the Var, m the plains 
of Italy He plaecd 30,000 foot under the 
command of Generals Wuceossowich, Laudon, 
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Haddich, and Kaim, to guard, the fortified 
places and debouches of the Splugen, Saint- 
Gothard, the Simplon, Saint-Bernard, Mont 
Cenis, Mont Genbvre, and Argentiere; and he 
himself, with from 70 to 80,000 men, approached 
the Ligurian Apennines. His left, under^the 
command of Lieutenant-field-marshal Ott, ad- 
vanced on Bobbin, whence he pushed a van- 
guard forward upon Sestri di Levante, to com- 
municate with the English squadron, and draw 
off the attention of the French general. .He 
marched the centre to Acqui, and fixed his 
head-quarters there. His right he intrusted to 
Lieutenant-field-marshal Ulsnitz. 

The French army beheld with confidence 
the conqueror of Zurich at its head. It was 
called on to fight upon, ground, every step 
of which brought some , glorious event to its 
recollection. Four years had not yet elapsed 
since it had, although scanty in number and 
in want of every thing, but supplying all its 
deficiencies by courage and undeviating deter- 
mination, obtained numerous victories, planted 
its standards upon the banks of the Adige and 
the confines of the Tyrol within fifty days, and 
raised the glory of the French name to so 
lofty a pitch. During the months of January., 
February, and March, its internal management 
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had been regulated , the pay had been distri- 
buted, and considerable supplies of provisions 
had changed dearth to abundance , the ports 
of Marseilles, Toulon, and Antibes, were still 
full of vessels employed m provisioning it. 
It was beginning to forget the defeats which 
It had sustained during the year preceding, 
and it was as well olF as the poverty of the 
country in which U was would admit of. This 
army amounted to 40,000 men ; but it had 
establishments for 100,000 All the intelli- 
gence which it received from the interior of 
France during the former campaign, bad ex- 
cited the spirit of faction, discussion, and 
dejection * die Republic seemed at that time 
writhing in the pangs of death , but now all 
things concurred to rouse it to emulation, for 
France was regenerated. Thirty millions of 
French people, united around their leader and 
strong in the mutual confidence which they in- 
spired, represented thellerculesofGaul, armed 
with hiS club, and ready to fell the enemies of 
his liberty and independence to the earth. 

The iiead-quarters were at Genoa, driga- 
dier-geueral Oudinot commanded the stalf, 
and General LamarteUiere the artillery. Afas- 
seiia had confided the left of liis army to 
LiLUtenaiit-gLiiLral Suclicl, who cummanded 
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four divisions.. The first of these occupied 
Kocca-Barbena ; the second, Settepani and 
Melagno; the third, 'Saint- James and Notre- 
Dame de Neves ; and the fourth was in reserve 
at Fiscale, and upon the heights of San Panta- 
leone; the whole of his force amounted to 
12,000 men. Lieutenant-general Soult com- 
manded the centre, which was 12,000 strong, 
and formed into three divisions. That of Ge- 
neral Gardanne defended Cadi bona, Vado, 
Montelegino, and Savona — the flankers de- 
fended the heights of Stella; General Gasan 
defended the debouches in front and rear, and 
upon the flanks of the Bocchetta; General 
Marbot commanded the reserve ; and Lieute- 
nant-general Miollis the right, 5000 strong: 
he covered -the eastern coast, occupying Recco 
by his right, Monte Cornua by his centre, and 
by his left the Col de Toriglio situated at the 
beginning of the valley de la Tr6bia. There 
was a reserve of 5000 men in the town ; and 
the whole army amounted to from 34 to 36,000 
men. The passes from Argentieres to the sources 
of the Tanaro were still choaked up with snow. 
A division consisting of 4000 men, under the 
command of General Gamier, was detached 
to observe them, and to furnish supplies to the 
garrisons of Saorgio, Nice, Montalbano, Vinti- 
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migiia, and the coast batteries. The approach 
of the hostile army determined the Comihander- 
in-chief to order that the cantonments should be 
raised ; when, although the season was severe' 
and there was strd snow upon the mountains, 
the troops struck their tents, and occupied po- 
sitions on the heights. It was not long before 
skirmishes began to take place between the 
outposts. The situation of the French army 
was critical, and required great vigilauce. 
Every day it sent out strong reconnoitring par- 
ties, which in their encounters always got the 
advantage. It continued to make prisoners, 
and to carry off magazines and baggage. The 
occupation of Sestrt di Levante obstructed the 
arrival of the convoys of corn ; the peasants of 
the valley of Fontana-Bona, at all times devoted 
to oligarchy, now availing themselves of the 
neighbourhood of the Austrian army, took up 
arms, and declared for the enemy. Lieutenant- 
general Mioilis marched against them in two 
columns : one of these entered tlie valley, dis- 
armed the insurgents, burnt five of tlicir vil- 
lages, and took hostages ; the otiicr marched 
along the seashore, drove Ott's van-guard from 
Sestri, puslicd it beyond the Apennines, and 
possessed itself of a convoy of COCO quintals of 
corn, whicli it sent into Genoa. 
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- The city of Genoa is situated on the sea- 
shore, behind an almost inaccessible branch of 
the Apennines which is detached above the 
Bocchetta. This mountain is intersected per- 
pendicularly by two torrents, the Polceveraon 
the west, and the Bisagno on the east, which 
fall into the sea at 2000 toises distance from 
each other. Genoa has two walls fortified with 
bastions ; the first is a triangle of 9000 toises in 
extent. The south side, bounded by the sea, 
extends from the lighthouse at the mouth of 
the Polcevera, to the lazaretto at the mouth 
of the Bisagno ; the two moles, the port, and 
the quays, occupy its whole extent. The west 
side runs along the left bank of the Polcevera; 
the east side along the right bank of the 
Bisagno ; each is 3500 toises in extent, and 
they unite, forming an acute angle, at fort 
Eperon. The plane which passes through 
these three angles forms an angle of .15° with 
the horizon. The enceinte is well covered and 
strengthened, ably planned and strongly flank- 
ed ; the ground has been well understood. The 
west side commands the whole valley of the 
Polcevera, in which the suburb of San Pietro 
d’ Arena is situated. The east side, on the 
contrary, is commanded by the- hills of Monte 
Ratti, and ' Monte Faccio ; which compelled 
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the engineer to occupy them with three exter- 
nal forts, namely; Quezzi upon Monte Val- 
pura, Kichelieu upon the Manego, and Santa 
Tecla, between Monte Albaro and La IMadona 
del Monte. Beyond these mountains is the 
torrent of Sturla; above fort de I’Eperon 
is the level of Deux-Freres, parallel with 
the sea, and commanded in the rear by fort 
Diamant, which is 1200 toises distant from 
fort de VEperon. The town of Genoa is 
built near the mouth of the Bisagno. It 
is covered by the second wall, (which is 
skilfully planned,) and is capable of some re- 
sistance. It cannot be bombarded either on 
the north or the west side, because it is above 
2000 toises from fort de I'Eperon, and 900 
from the lighthouse ; nor can it be bombard- 
ed from the east, unless the attacking party 
have first gained possession of the three exte- 
rior forts, and occupied the position of La Ma- 
dona del IMonte. The first wall ^vas erected 
in 1632; the second is more ancient. There 
are no roads to the port, and tlie sea beats 
strongly into the interior of it, which renders 
an extension of the moles necessary, as was 
projected in 1807. The two walls were com- 
pletely lined; the arsenal was abundantly 
furnished with all kinds of ammunition. Tin* 
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democratic party, which had ruled the Repub- 
lic from the time of the Convention of Monte- 
bello, was wholly devoted to France. The 
dislike of the people to the Austrians had 
been ' carefully kept up by the senate from 
1747. Genoa, in the spirit of its government, 
in its political opinions, and in its devot'edness, 
was thoroughly French. 

In the month of March, Vice-admiral Keith, 
who commanded the English squadron in the 
Mediterranean, notified to the consuls of the 
different nations the blockade of all the ports 
and coasts of the Republic of Genoa, from 
Vintimiglia to Sarsana; he forbade neutrals 
to trade with an extent of coast of sixty 
leagues, which, however, he could not ac- 
tually watch : this was, at one stroke of the 
pen, to declare them out of the protection 
of their sovereign’s flag. At the beginning 
of April, he was cruising before Genoa, which 
rendered communications with Provence, and 
the arrival of the provisions, which were in 
abundance in the magazines of Marseilles, 
Toulon, Antibes, Nice, &c. extremely pre- 
carious. 

The grand operations commenced on the 
6th of April. Field-marshal Melas, with four 
divisions, attacked Mont^legino and Stella at 
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the same time; Lieutenant-general Soult has- 
tened up with his reserve to the assistance of 
the left. The action was kept up briskly the 
whole day ; Palfy’s division entered Cadibona 
and Vado; those of Saint-Julien and Lat- 
termann entered Montelegino and Arbizola; 
Soult rallied his left upon Savona, strengthened 
the garrison of the citadel, and retired upon 
Vareggio to cover Genoa ; three English ships 
of war moored in the road of Vado. Melas 
moved his head-quarters to La hladona di 
Savona, and invested the fort; he found at 
Vado several six-and-thirty pounders, and 
large mortars with which the coast-batteries 
were lined. The French line was intersected 
the very first day. Suchet, on the left, was 
separated from the rest of tlie army ; but he 
preserved his communication with France. 

On the same day, Ott, with the left, de- 
bouched in three columns upon Miollis ; the 
left column along by the sea, the centre by 
Monte Cornua, and the right by the Col di To- 
nglio: he was victorious at all points; occupied 
Monte Faccio and Monte Ratti, invested (he 
three forts of Guezzi, Richelieu, and Santa le- 
cla; and lighted the fires of his bivouacs a can- 
non-shot from the latter town. The atmospiierc 
was inflamed by them to the \ery skies. The 
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Genoese, old' and young, men, women, and 
children, ran out upon the walls to gaze on a 
spectacle so new and so important to them;. they 
waited with impatience for the morning; they 
were atlengthto become the prey of the Germans, 
whom their forefathers had, with so much glory, 
defeated and driven out of their city 1 Those of 
the oligarchical party smiled in secret, and with 
difficulty dissembled' their gladness ; but the 
bulk of the people was in consternation. At 
the first appearance of sunrise, Massena opened 
the gates and marched out with the division of 
Miollis and the reserve. He attacked Monte 
Faccio and Monte Ratti, took them in rear, and 
precipitated the divisions of the imprudent Ott, 
who had advanced so inconsiderately alone 
and so far from the rest of his army, into the 
ravines and bogs. The victory was complete ; 
Monte Cornua, Recco, and the Col di Toriglio, 
were retaken. In the evening, 1500 prisoners, 
one general, some cannon, and seven stand of 
colours, the trophies of the day, entered Genoa 
amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of all its 
worthy citizens. 

During this day, the 7th,.Elsnitz, with the 
right of Melas’s army in five columns, attacked 
Lieutenant-general Suchet. The column which 
debouched by the Tanaro and Saint-Bernard, 
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was defeated and repulsed beyond the ruerbj 
the French division winch was at Rocca-Bar- 
bena. Those which attacked Settepani, Me- 
lagiio. Noire Dame de Neve, and Saint- James, 
ijiet with various success. General Seras sus- 
tained himself at Melagno, but Samt-James 
was occupied by Elsnitz, as the heights of Yado 
had been, the preceding day, by Palfy. Suchct 
retired upon La Pietra and Loano , lie took 
the line of Borghetta, and strengthened his 
left in order to secure his communications with 
France— his only retreat. 

On the 9th, Field-marshal-heutcnaiit Ott 
caused General Hoheuzollein to attack and 
occupy the Bocchetta Mclas had earned liis 
principal point , lie had cut off the Trench ar- 
my from Fiance, and had separated one body 
of It from the icmamder* but it wa& necessary 
to prevent tlie offensne operations of the 
French, to march upon Genoa, surround the 
city, and concentrate Ills army. Thcniterval 
of fourteen leagues, existing between liis left 
and centre, was a perilous circuin<;taiice ; on 
the 10th he debouched with his centre in se- 
\eral columns the nght column commanded 
by Lattennann, proceeded along the sea- 
coast by Vcraggio, the centre, led bj Tall). 
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ascended the heights above the town-; that of 
Saint- Jiilien left Sospello to move upon Monte 
Fayale, while Hohenzollern, from the Bocchet- 
ta^, moved upon Ponte Decimo, and directed his 
flankers of the right by Marcarolo, upon the 
heights of La Madona dell’Aqua, near Voltri, 
in order to effect his junction with the centre. 

On the same day, the 9th of April, Massena 
was at Veraggio with half his forces ; Soult 
at Voltri with the other half ; Miollis kept 
Genoa ; Sachet, having received directions by 
sea, left the lines of Borghetta, and moved to 
the attack of Saint-James. The aim of General 
Massena was to restore, at any price, his com- 
munications with his left and with France. 
Soult was to move from Voltri upon Sassello, 
Massena upon Melta, and Suchet upon Cadi- 
bona ; the junction was to take place upon 
Upper Montenotte. Soult put himself in 
march at dawn; but,. his scouts having learned 
that some flankers belonging to Hohenzollern 
were approaching Voltri, he quitted his road, 
faced to the right, marched upon them, drove 
them from one eminence to another, and, in 
the evening, precipitated them into the bog of 
the torrent de la Pioto ; he killed, wounded, 
or took prisoners, 3000 men. On the 1 1th 
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he executed his movement upon Sassello, 
which he entered, and there learned that Ge- 
neral Saint-Juhen had left it in the morning 
to move upon Monte Fayale. He immediately 
marched up to him, defeated him, and repulsed 
him upon Montenotte, after having made a 
great number of prisoners. From thence he 
moved upon Monte L’Hermette, which he 
carried, after some smart actions, in which 
braverj, intrepidity, and the necessity for 
conquering, supplied the want of numbers. 
Meanwhile Massena was less fortunate, he 
waited during the 10th with impatience for 
Soult’s arrival on his right. The latter not 
appearing, he left Vcraggio on the 11th, and 
marched upon Stella, but Lattermann, who 
marched along the seashore, entered Verag- 
gio, and threatened Voltri, while Palfy and 
Bellegarde attacked him m front : he was tear- 
ful of being surrounded, and retreated upon 
Cogareto. On the next day he detached Ge- 
neral Fressinet on the right to support Soult. 
Fressinet came up opportunely, and decided 
the contest for the occupation ofMoiuc LTlcr- 
mette Suchet, on his side, attacked and took 
Scttcpani, Mclagno, and San-Pantalcone , but 
he was repulsed at Samt-James. The lOtli, 
11th, 12tli, Uth. Util, and IStli, acre spent 
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in marches, manoeuvres, and combats. It often 
happened that the columns of the two armies 
were moving, side by side, in opposite direc- 
tions, separated by torrents or bogs, which 
prevented their fighting in their marches, 
though very close .to each other. Massena 
saw the impossibility of restoring his commu- 
nication: the want of concert between the 
attacks of Massena and those of Suchet pre- 
vented their being simultaneous ; but the loss 
of the enemy, in the various engagements, was 
double that of the French. On the 21st, Mas- 
sena evacuated Voltri to approach the ram- 
parts of Genoa, into which town he made 5000 
prisoners file off before him. Colonel Mouton, 
of the third of the line, since created Count de 
Lobau, gained glory in all these attacks ; he 
saved the rear-guard at the passage of the 
bridge of Voltri, by his intrepidity. The peo- 
ple of Genoa, witnessing the bravery of the 
French soldiers, and the devotion and reso- 
lution of the generals, were filled with enthu- 
siasm and affection for the army. 

From this day, the 21st of April, Massena’s 
army no longer bore the character of a cam- 
paigning army ; it seemed only the strong and 
brave garrison of a fortress of the first order. 
This situation presented him with fresh laurels ; 
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few positions were more favourable than that 
occupied by Massena Master of so vast an 
intrenched camp, which bars the whole cliam 
of the Apennines, he was able, by crossing the 
town, to move from the right to the left in a 
few hours , which the enemy could not accom- 
plish under several days’ march The Austrian 

general soon became sensible of all the ad- 
.vantages which such a theatre afforded to Ins 
enemy On the 30th, in a combined attack, 
he approached the wails of Genoa, while Ad- 
miral Keith exchanged a waim cannonade with 
the batteries of the moles and quays At 6rst 
fortune smiled upon all his arrangements Ifo 
carried the level of Deuv. Freres, surrounded 
Fort Diamaiit, blockaded that of Richelieu, 
occupied the sides of Monte Ratti, of Monte 
Faccio, and even of La Sladona del Monte, 
where he was desirous of placing, during the 
night, upon the position of Albana, a battery 
of twenty nior,tars, m order to bum the proud 
city of Genoa, and to destroy it by conflagra- 
tion and revolt But, in the -ifternoon, Jfas- 
scua, having concentrated all liis force, hehiiid 
the lampaits, intrusted the defence of tlie 
town to the National Guard, uid debouched 
upon Monte Faccio, which he surrounded on 
all sides, and retook lu spite of the moat 
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muuicate with the country, and to open the 
roads in order to procure the necessary forage 
and \ictuals. 

On the other side, the Court of Vienna was 
alarmed at the vast superiority of the French 
army of the Rhine, and at the immense pre- 
parations making by the First Consul to carry 
the war upon the Danube , it hastened a du er- 
sion upon Provence. Melaa proceeded to the 
Var, leaving Lieutenant-field-marshal Ott, with 
30,000 men, to blockade Genoa m concert with 
the English squadron. Ott occupied several 
camps already fortified by nature, to which he 
added all the resources of art , which gav c him 
the double advanatgc of commanding the de- 
bouches, and thus opposing the arrival of con- 
voys, and also of placing the troops m strong 
positions, where they had nothing to fear from 
the impetuosity of the French. 

At ease with respect to the fate of Genoa, 
which was sure to open its gates to him withm 
a fortnigiu, Jlelas inarched with 30,000 meu 
against Suchet, he turned llic line of Bor- 
gheUa by means of a division which debouched 
Irom Onnea, Ponte di Nave, and La Picva. On 
the 7th of May he attacked the heights of ban 
Bartolomeo, in hopes to cut oft the French from 
the road Irom tlie Cornice to Porto ^launziu. 
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and thus oblige Suchct to lay down his anus. 
But General Suchet, who was in position at 
San Pantaleone, gave his General time to 
make a retreat, though with some disorder 
and no small loss, behind LaTaggia, where he 
might have held out a few days, if Gorrup s 
brigade, leaving Coni, had not seized (which it 
did on the 6th) the Co! di Tende. Ilis out- 
posts were already at the defile of Saorgio. 
Suchet rightly decided that it was his business 
to recross the lioya and the Var, with the ut- 
most expedition. lie immediately set to work, 
and intrenched the t6te-de-pont; sent for 
heavy artillery from Antibes, and gunner.s 
from the coast: he had left garrisons in fort 
Vintimiglia, in the castle of Villa Franca, and 
at fort Montalbano, which, situated as it is 
upon the height that separates the gulf of 
Villa Franca from the roadstead of Nice, 
commands these two towns and the wliole 
course of the Paglione. He there established a 
telegraph ; he had thus a vedette on the rear of 
the enemy, which gave infurmation of all their 
movements, whether on the way to Genoa by 
the Col di Turbie, or on the high road of Turin 
by the valley of the Paglione. 

The General of division, Saint-Hilaire, com- 
manded the eighth military division : he hast- 
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ened towards the Var, collectmg all the dis- 
posable troops at Jlarseilles and Toulon ; some 
companies of the National Guard placed them- 
selves under his command. The fortified places, 
Colmars, Entrevaux, and Antibes, were in a 
good stale of defence; by the 15th of May, 
the body of troops collected upon the Var 
amounted to 14,000 men. 

All the couriers from Paris brought intelli- 
gence to Provence of the march of the army of 
leserve ; the van-guard had already appeared at 
the Saint-Bernard ; the result of this manccuvro 
was evident alike in soldiers and citizens ; the 
confidence of the troops, like that of the inha- 
bitants, was e.valted to the highest pitch of 
liope. General Wiilot, who was following the 
Austrian army, was formingaline of deserters; 
Pichegru was to put himself at die head of the 
disaffected of the South. Willot had com- 
manded in Provence, in 1707, before the 18th 
of Fnictidor : at that moment of reaction, when 
the enemies of the Republic inverted so ninch 
influence in the interior, he corresponded with 
them ; and he had secretly organized a kind of 
CUouanerK in the departments of the Var and of 
the mouths of the Rhone. In the South the 
passions arc strong; the partizans of the Rc- 
jniblic were enthusiastic ; they were die most 
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furious anarchists in France : the opposite par- 
ty was not more moderate ; it hail rai-'iccl tiie 
standard of revolt and civil war after the .31 si of 
i\Iay, and delivered up Toulon, the ])rincipal 
arsenal of France, to its most mortal enemy. 
iMarseilles subsists only by commerce : the ma- 
ritime superiority of the Ihn^lish had reduced 
it to a mere coasting-trade, and this weighed 
heavily upon it. Of all France, this is the coun- 
try in which fewest national domains were sold; 
monks and priests had but few benefices in it, 
and except in the district of Tarracona, its pro- 
perty experienced but few changes. All the 
eftbrts of the partisans of the Bourbons, how- 
ever, were impotent; the principles of tlic Idtli 
of Brumaire had united a large majority of 
the citizens ; and at length the movements of 
the army of reserve suspended all opinions, 
fixed universal attention, and excited universal 
interest. 

On the 1 1th of May, iNIelas made his entry 
into Nice ; the enthusiasm of the Austrian offi- 
cers was extreme ; they had arrived at last upon 
the territory of the Republic, after having seen 
the French armies at the gates of Vienna. An 
English cruiser moored at the mouth of the 
Var ; it announced the arrival of the army em- 
barked at Mahon, which was to invest the 
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fortress of Toulon. England longed to blow up 
these superb docks, and utterly destroy that 
arsenal, whence the army which threatened her 
Indian empire had issued. 

The Varis a torrent which, though generally 
fordable, occasionally swells in a few hours. 
Its fords are not to be relied on ; and, besides, 
the line which Suchet defended was short; the 
left rested upon difficult mountains, and the 
right upon the sea, at 600 toises distance. Ho 
had had time to cover the tite-de-pontwhichhe 
occupied in advance of the village of Saint-Lau- 
rent with retrenchments and batteries of largo 
calibre. From the 6rst entrance of the French 
into the county of Nice, in 1792, the engineers 
had constructed a coo.siderabJe number of bat- 
teries upon the right bank, for the defence of 
the bridge, which is 300 toises in length ; this 
important defile had attracted the utmost solici- 
tude of the French generals, during the years 
1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795. The field which 
Suchet was to defend had been long prepared. 
On the 14th, after a few days rest, the divi- 
sions of Elsnitz, Bcllegarde, and Lattermann, 
attacked the tCtc-de-pont with obstinacy : the 
defence was brilliant ; the enemy, ovcnvhelmcd 
by the batteries of the right bank, saw the im- 
possibility of success; they took up a position, 
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pushed posts on the left ns fiinis the English crui- 
sers, and rested their right upon the inountuins. 
INIelas resolved to puss theVar liigher up: Sa- 
chet’s corps, if turned, would have been obliged 
to fall back uponCagnes, and the dctiles of the 
Esterelles. But at length, on the 2 1st, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the passage of the Saiut- 
Bernard by the army of reserve, and of the arri- 
val of Napoleon at Aoste. iNIelas set out imme- 
diately with two divisions, passed the Col di 
Tende, and entered Coni on the 23d; on the 
24th he learned, at Savigliano, the taking of 
Ivr^e : he had sent Palfy before him some days 
previously. He still flattered himself that these 
pieces of intelligence were exaggerated; that 
this very formidable army would turn out to 
be only a body of 15, or at most 20,000 men, 
which he could easily keep in check with the 
troops he had brought with him, and those he 
had concentrated in the plain of Italy, without 
giving up Genoa, but merely by postponing his 
plans upon Provence. He ordered Elsnitz to 
remain, and to take up a position behind the 
line of the Roya, resting his right upon the Col 
di Tende, his centre upon the heights of Bre- 
glio, and his left at Ventimiglia. .Some officers 
of engineers, and a numerous body of sappers, 
went to this line of retreat in order to construct 
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mtrenchments upon it The Roya is in fact 
the best line for covering Genoa on the side of 
France, and at the same time the high road of 
Tende , for the Taggia, which is in the rear, 
leaves the road from Nice to Sospello, Tende, 
and Tunn, open. 

As soon as Massena was apprised that he was 
blockaded by no more than from 30 to 35,000 
men, and that Melas had advanced with a part 
of the army upon the Var, he marched out of 
Genoa with no ill-founded hope of overthrow- 
ing the blockading body of the army, and ter- 
minating the campaign. Fifteen thousand 
Frenchmen m liis position were superior to 
30,000 Austrians and, in fact, the enemy were 
repulsed from all their advanced posts 

On the lOtli of Jfay, Lieutenaiit-goneral 
Soult with 6000 men entered the eastern coast, 
upon the rear of Ott’s left, and reentered Ge- 
noa with provisions and prisoners by the way 
of Monte Faccio, the attacks were renewed 
on the 13th of Jlay. Ott conrentratcd his 
troops upon hlonte Crcto. the action was 
obstinate and bloody, Soult, after having 
performed prodigies of valour, fell severely 
wounded, and remained in the power of the 
ciieiny 

Masscna reentered Genoa, having tost all 
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hope of raising the blockade ; and provisions 
becoming scarce and extremely dear. 'Flic in- 
habitants were sudering from privation, and tlic 
rations of the soldiers were diminished ; how- 
ever, in spite of tlie vigilance of the English, 
some vessels from iMarseilles, Toulon, and Cor- 
sica, succeeded in entering Genoa. The suc- 
cour would have done very well for the army, 
but was cpiitc insutlicient for a population of 
50,000 souls. There was some talk of capitu- 
lating, when, on the 2Gth of May, Colonel 
Franceschi arrived, who, on the 2dth of April, 
had left Genoa for Paris : having been an eye- 
witness of the passage of the Saint-Bernard, 
he announced the approach of Napoleon to 
the walls of Genoa. This intrepid ollicer had 
embarked at Antibes in a light vessel ; at the 
moment he was entering the port, his felucca 
being on the point of capture, he had, in order 
to save the despatches, no other resource than 
to trust to his exertions in swimming. The 
intelligence which he brought cheered the 
army and the Genoese ; the idea of prompt 
' relief made them endure present evils pa- 
tiently. The enemies of France were in con- 
sternation, their plots confounded, and the 
people were tracing upon maps, exposed at the 
shop-doors, the advance of an army in which 
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tbeir confidence reposed, and headed by a Ge- 
neral beloved by them: they knew from the 
experience of former campaigns what they 
might expect from him, 

A convoy of com, announced to be coming 
from Marseilles, was however expected with 
the greatest impatience: one of the vessels 
forming a part of it entered the port on the 
30th of May, and gave intelligence that she 
was followed by the rest of the convoy : the 
whole population was to be seen on the quay 
at the very break of day, to await the arrival 
of the succour so impatiently looked for. Their 
hopes were frustrated, no convoy arrived, and 
in the evening they were informed that it had 
fallen into the liands of the enemy. This 
greatly discouraged the people, and the ma- 
gistrates of the city had recourse to the ware- 
houses of cocoa, a large quantity of which arti- 
cle was in the hands of the merchants. Genoa 
is the mart which supplies the whole of Italy 
with it. There were also warehouses of millet, 
barley, and beans, in the place. On the 21th 
of May the distribution of bread liad ce.ised ; 
and nothing but cocoa was from that tune 
served out. Articles of the strictest necessity 
were beyond all price; a pound of bad bread 
cost 30 franca ; a pound of meat G francs ; .a 
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fowl 32 francs. During the night of the 1st 
of June, at two o’clock, it was supposed that 
cannon were heard. The soldiers and inha- 
bitants ran out before day upon the ramparts ; 
it was a vain illusion, and hopes thus defeated 
increased the dejection: desertion, a rare occur- 
rence among French troops, became frecpient ; 
but in fact the soldiers had not sufficient food. 
There were 8000 Austrian prisoners in the hulks 
and the bagnios : up to this period they had 
received rations equally with the soldiers, but 
now it was impossible to give them any. Mas- 
sena informed General Ott of this state of 
things, and requested that provisions might 
be sent in to the prisoners, giving his word 
that no part of them should be diverted from 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
Ott begged 'the English Admiral to send in pro- 
visions for his prisoners, which the latter re- 
fused to do : this was one of the first causes of 
ill-will between them. The blockading army 
itself subsisted only by the assistance it re- 
ceived over sea : and depended for that assist- 
ance upon the fleet. On the 2d of June, the 
patience of the .people appeared to be ex- 
hausted ; the women assembled, tumultuously 
demanding bread or death. Every thing was 
to be apprehended from the despair of so nu- 
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merous a population; only ten days had elapsed 
since the arrival of Colonel Franceschi, but tea 
days ate an. age to those who are famishing 1- 
** Since the army of reserve was announced to 
us,” said they, '‘if it were coming at all, it 
Would have been here before now ; Napoleon 
does not march so slowly, he has been stopped 
in bis progress by insurmountable obstacles — 
he might by this time have marched four limes 
the distance. The Austrian army is too strong, 
and his too weak ; he has been unable to de- 
bouch from the mountains ; we have no chance, 
and meanwhile the whole population of our 
city is contracting diseases which will destroy 
us all. Have we not manifested sutneient pa- 
tience, and sufficient attachment to the cause 
of our allies? Is U not cruel to exact more 
from so numerous a population, composed of 
old people, of women and children, and of 
quiet citizens little accustomed to the horrors 
of war?” 

At length ilaasetra yielded to necessity : ho 
promised the people that if he were not suc- 
coured within twenty-four hours, he would 
treat. He kept his word; on the rjd of June, 
he sent Adjutant-general Andricuv to General 
Ott. Oh the fatality of human aiVairsl An- 
dricvjx met, in the anticUamber of the general. 
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an Austrian stafF-officer, who had just arrived 
post from the general head-quarters of Melas ; 
he was the bearer of an order to raise the 
blockade, and to move with the utmost expe- 
dition upon the Po; and he announced to Ott 
that Napoleon had been at Chivasso ever since 
the 26th, and was then marching upon Milan. 
There was not a moment to be lost in providing 
for the safety of the army. 

Andrieux was shewn in, in his turn; he 
opened the matter, in the usual way, by de- 
claring that his general still had a month’s 
‘ provision for his army; but that the popula- 
tion was suffering, that his heart was touched 
at it, and that he would surrender the place, 
if permitted to evacuate it with his arms, 
cannon,, and baggage, without being made 
prisoner. 

• ■ Ott, disguising his surprise and joy, agreed 
to the proposal with eagerness. The nego- 
, tiations were begun immediately ; they lasted 
twenty-four hours. Massena attended the con- 
ferences on the bridge of Conegiiano, in per- 
son ; he there met Admiral' Keith and General 
Ott ; the embarrassment of the latter was ex- 
treme; time was exceedingly precious, and 
he felt all the possible consequences of an 
hour’s delay under such circumstances. On 
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the 4tli, during the day, Ott learned that the 
army of reserve had forced the passage of the 
Ticmo, and entered Milan, occupying Pavia, 
and that the scouts were already upon the 
Adda , and yet, by acceding to i^Iassena s 
terms, and suffering him to quit Genoa 
without being a prisoner of war, and to re- 
tain hib arms and guns, he would gam no- 
thing. General Massena had still 12,000 men, 
he would join Suchet, who had as many, and 
thus combined, they would mauceuvre against 
him, weakened as he would be by the lo&s of 
a division, which he must of necessity leave at 
Genoa, lie would therefore be unable to move 
upon the Po with more than about thirty bat- 
talions, wluch, reduced as they N\erc by the 
iosbes of the campaign, would hardly furnish 
15,000 men. 

Ott proposed that the French army siiould 
proceed to Antibes by sea, with their anus 
and baggage, and without being pnbOucr&. 
That was rejected, and then it was agreed that 
8500 men of the garrison should quit tlic jilace 
by land, and take the high road to Voltn, and 
Ih It the rest should be conveyed away by sea. 
(See the Capitulation.) The nevt day, the 
Glh, the greater part of the garrihoti, to the 
number of 8500 men. with arms and baggage, 
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but without cannon, marched out and pro- 
ceeded to Voltri; the General -in-chief with 
1500 men, and twenty field-pieces, embarked 
on board of five French privateers ; the sick and 
wounded remained in the hospitals, under the 
care of French medical officers. Ott intrusted 
Genoa to General Hohenzollern, with whom 
he left 10,000 men. The English Admiral took 
possession of the port and maritime establish- 
ments ; convoys of provisions arrived from all 
quarters, and in a few days the greatest abun- 
dance took place of scarcity. The conduct of 
the English displeased the people ; they laid 
hands on every thing; according to them, it 
was they who had taken Genoa, since it had 
yielded only to famine, and it was their 
cruisers which, had stopped all the convoys 
of provisions. 

General Elsnitz had 'spent six days in pre- 
paring for his retreat ; he quitted Nice during 
the night of the 28th of May, with the inten- 
tion of taking the line of the Roya, and cover- 
ing the blockade of Genoa. Before exposing 
his movement in retreat, conformably to an 
established usage among the Austrian generals, 
he twice, on the 22nd- and 26th of May, in- 
sulted the tete-de-pont of the Var. He was re- 
pulsed, and had from 5 to 600 men disabled. 
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The object'of these attacks was to deceive 
SuQhet, to conceal from him his real intention, 
and prevent his detaching a column, by the 
upper ridge of the Alps, upon the Col di 
Tende. It was not till the 29th, that Suchet 
was informed by means of the telegraph of 
iort Montalbano, that his enemy had retreated: 
he immediately passed the bridge and entered 
Nice ui the course of the day. liie inhabitants 
sent a deputation to implore mercy at his 
bands. They stood m need of it, for their 
conduct had been extremely bad. 

Generals iMeuard and Uochambeau marched 
rapidly by the liigh road of Nice to Turin, to 
overtake the enemy s right, they regained the 
lost time, and encountered upon the heights 
of Breglio, Braillo, and Saorgio, the troops of 
General Gorrup, which formed the Austrian 
right; they outlrontcd them, defeated them, 
and obliged them to retire on the side to- 
wards the sea, thus abandoning tlic route of 
the Col di Tcndc, which was taken posses- 
sion of by the French. Itleanwhilc General 
JSlsnilz had long wished to inamtaiic himself 
upon the Ho)a. He had just received an order 
to hasten upon the Po, through the Col di 
Tende, which, in coiiseciucucc of the defeat ol 
General Guirup, w.is now impussiblc. Jlc 
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determined to execute his movement of retreat 
by the way of the Corniche. Having reached 
Onegiia, he moved upon Pieva,' Ormea, and 
Ceva. This march was full of diflicuity ; he 
performed it successfully. His rear-guard, on 
being attacked at Pieva, experienced a check; 
nevertheless, in this remarkably difficult move- 
ment, he lost only from 1 500 to 2000 men, a 
few cannon, and a small quantity of baggage. 
Suchet arrived on the 6th of June at Savona; 
he was there joined by General Gazan, who 
commanded the 8500 men who had quitted 
Genoa by land. He took cantonments upon 
the Borraida, and surrounded the citadel of 
Savona, which was garrisoned by the Austrians. 
From. the 29th of May to the 6th of June, dur- 
ing which time the French troops pushed the 
enemy with the greatest activity, they made 
from 1500 to 2000 prisoners, and -displayed 
the highest intrepidity in several engagements. 
They pos.sessed an inestimable advantage over 
their enemy, in a knowledge of the country : 
besides, the inhabitants were entirely favour- 
able to them. 

After the battle of Marengo, Suchet was or- 
dered to march on Genoa : he established his 
head-quarters at Conegliano, and. entered the 
place on the, 24th of June, conformably to 
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the convention of Alessandria. On the 20th 
of June, however, he signed a particular con- 
vention with General HohenzoUern. (See 
Official Documents.) Assoon as the people of 
Genoa ceased to feel the pangs of famine, they 
resumed their natural sentiments. The avidity 
of the English powerfully excited their indig- 
nation; the latter wished to carry off every 
thing. They even coveted the merchandize in 
the open port. Warm discussions and affrays 
took place between them and the people : se- 
veral Englishmen were massacred. Sucliet, 
informed of the conduct of the English Admiral, 
appealed to the clauses of the Convention; 
which gave rise to a curious correspondence 
between bim aud General Hohcnzollcni, who 
opposed all the undertakings of the Englisli, 
and placed guards over the arsenal and at the 
port, to prevent their taking any thing away : 
he conducted himself honourably. 

The first intelligence of the surrender of 
Genoa was brought to Napoleon by some .Mi- 
lanese patriots, who had taken refuge in that 
city, and afterwards regained their country by 
crossing the mountains; it was but twenty- 
four hours later that be received official infor- 
mation of it. When the Genoese heard of tl>e 
victory of Marengo, their joy was extreme ; 
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their country was delivered. They partici- 
pated sincerely in the glory of their allies. 
The oligarchical party shrunk again into no- 
thing. The English and Austrians became more 
and more exposed to menaces and insults from 
the populace ; blood was shed ; and one Aus- 
trian regiment was almost entirely destroyed. 
'Hohenzollern was obliged to apply to Suchet 
for redress, and for his influence with the peo- 
ple to keep them quiet, during the few days 
he had to remain in the place before the arrival 
of the moment fixed for its restoration. The 
entry of Suchet into this great city was a tri- 
umph : 400 young ladies dressed in the French 
and Ligurian colours met the army. General 
Hohenzollern fulfilled all his engagements; the 
English squadron stood off ; and the Genoese 
regretted that they had not held out longer. 
They accused one another of pusillanimity, 
and of having reposed too little confidence in 
the fortune of the first magistrate of France ; 
for, had they been certain of not being obliged 
to suffer for more than five or six days, they 
would have still found strength to do it. 

While these important events were passing, 
Massena landed at Antibes, and there remained 
for some time. He arrived afterwards at Milan, 
before the departure of Napoleon to return to 
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Paris, and assumed the command of the new 
Army of Italy. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Fipil Ohsei'valion. — (Mass ny a .) — The Aus- 
trian army was more than double that of the 
French ; but the positions which the latter 
might have occupied were so strong, tliat it 
ought to have triumphed. Massena committed 
a fatal error in his mode of defence. 

The two armies were separated by the Alps 
ahd the Apennine, of which the Austrians oc- 
cupied the side tosvards Italy from the foot of 
the Col d’Argcntierc as far as Bobbio; the 
Frencli occupied the upper height and all the 
side towards the sea; their hcad-quaiters were 
at Genoa. The distance between Genoa and 
Nice is forty leagues, while the division of 
Kuinel, which was in advance of Coni, was 
but eighteen leagues from Nice ; Oneglia is 
twenty leagues from Genoa. The Austrian 
division which occujiicd the Tanaro was but 
nine leagues off : Savona is ten from Genoa ; 
the division which occupied the Bunnida was 
but three leagues from Savona. The Austrian 
army was tlie mo.st numerous; it acted on llie 
offcusi\e; it had the advantage of the first 
move, and could reach Nice, Oneglia, and .Sa- 
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vona, . before the French head-quarters. The 
country from Genoa to Nice is called by the 
name of River, on account of its narrowness ; 
this country is comprehended between the crest 
of the Apennines and the sea; .with relation to 
its length,' it is a strait which has not' depth 
and width enough to be defended .throughout 
the whole of its length. It was necessary then 
to choose, whether to move the head- quarters 
to Nice, aiid defend upon the upper crest from 
Argentiere to Tende, thence to the Taharello, 
the Taggia, or' the Roya ; or to concentrate 
the defence round Genoa: it was the latter 
branch of the alternative which was conform- 
able with the First Corisurs plan of campaign. 
Genoa is a very large city which'presents many 
resources ;• it is a strong place ; it is, besides, 
covered by the little fort of Gavi, and has the 
citadel of Savona upon its left flank. ..This 
scheme once adopted. General Massena ought 
to have acted as, if he had been a General of 
the Ligurian Republic, and his only object had" 
been to defend : the : capital. The division of 
from 3 to 4000 men. which .he left at Nice, 
and for the observation of the passes, was suffi- 
cient. General Massena did not know how to 
decide; he wished to '.keep up, the communi- 
cations of his army with Nice and Genoa: that. 
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was impossible, and he was intersected. He 
ought to have posted his army m one of the 
three following manners . 

To have given General Suchet, who com- 
manded the left, 14,000 men, and established 
him with Ins principal forces upon the heights 
of Monte Legmo, covering them with intreiich- 
ments ; observed Settepani, the tower of Me- 
lagno, La Madone di Neve, Saint-Jamcs, and 
Cadibone, by light columns. To Lieutenant- 
general Soult, who commanded the centre, 
10,000 men, to defend the Boccliettaand Monte 
Fayale To General Mioilis, who commanded 
the right, 3000 men, who should haio in- 
trenched themselves behind the torrent of the 
Sturla, upon Monte llatti and Monte I'accio. 
Lastly, he should hare kept 7000 men tu re- 
serve 111 the town. 

The attack of Monte Legmo, of the Bocchetta, 
andof Jloiite Faccio, would have been dilh- 
cult; the enemy, compelled to divide into a 
great number of columns, might have been at- 
tacked and defeated m detail; instead of ex- 
tending twenty leagues, as did the position 
which Massciia occupied, this would have ex- 
tended but ten; the hostile army would have 
intersected the road of the Cornichc, and 
.would have turned the whole army by its lift : 
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it would have seized Saint- James, Cadibone, 
and Vado ; but the French army would have 
remained entire and concentrated. On its left 
being forced upon the heights of Monte Legino, 
it would have fallen back upon Monte Fayale, 
under the cannon of Voltri, and lastly upon 
Genoa. 

2dly.— Or Massena might have placed the 
left at Voltri, atLaMadone dell’ Aqua, the centre 
behind the .Bocchetta, and the right behind 
theSturla. This line, of much less extent, might 
have been occupied with fewer troops ; the for- 
tifications might have been made with more 
care; and more than half the army might have 
been kept in reserve at the gates of Genoa. 
Massena might have acted on the offensive by 
the eastern coast, the valley of Bisagno, the 
Bocchetta, the mountains of Sassello, and the 
western coast, and crushed the hostile co- ^ 
lumns, compelled as they would have been to 
separate in this difficult country. 

3dly. — Or he might have occupied, upon the 
Jieights of Genoa, an intrenched camp, threat- 
ening Italy; supported the flanks upon two 
field forts, covered its front by redoubts and a 
hundred garrison-guns, independently of the 
field train ; and lastly, kept a reserve in gar- 
rison at Genoa. A French army of 30,000 
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army of assistance had not been at hand, and 
m a situation to raise the seige. 

3dly — 8500 men of the garrison marched 
out of the city of Genoa, by land, but without 
cannon. Massena embarked with tw enty field- 
pieces and 1500 men, and landed at Antibes. 
He left 1500 men in the city to take care of 
the sick, Ins duty was to share the fortune 
of his troops, and he ought readily to luue 
comprehended the interest the enemy took m 
separating him from them In fact, the troojis 
had no sooner reached Voltn, Uian they learned 
the approach of the army of assistance and 
Suchet's corps, at Finale. If Ma:>scna had 
been at their head, he would ha\e reinforced 
Suchet. and marched upon the field ot Ma- 
rengo His conduct in this last measure, is 
not a subject for mutation. It was a gneious 
error, and oncMlnch mcliided lamtutabie con- 
sequences; his inotnes arc still unknown 
Much has been said of tlic Hatter) wliith the 
hostile generals lavished upon him during the 
conferences, but that should have increased 
his mistrust. When Napoleon wished lohavc 
the Austrian general IVovera, a very inferior 
oHicer, put forward, he praised him highl), 
and siiccttdcd m deceiving the Court of V'ltiin i, 
who emplovtd him igim He wa'* •-iib-^f 
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quently retaken at La Favorite. When General 
Foissac-Latour, who commanded at Mantua, so 
basely surrendered that place. Field-marshal 
Kray presented him with a flag*, passing many 
encomiums on his valour. The praises of an 
enemy are suspicious — they cannot flatter a man 
of honour, until after the cessation of hostilities. 
Heaven forbid that the hero of Rivoli and 
Zurich, should be compared to a mein without 
energy or character. Massena was eminently 
noble and brilliant in the midst of the fire and 
confusion of a battle : the din of the cannon 
cleared his ideas, arid gave him penetration, 
spirit, and even gaiety. 

The bad condition of the army of Italy has 
been much exaggerated ; the evil had been 
considerable, but it had been in greaLmeasure 
repaired during February, March, and April. 
It has been said that the army was but 25,000 
strong : it contained 40,000 men, under arms, 
between the Var and Genoa; and, moreover, 
the national guard of Genoa was formed out of 
the democratic faction, entirely devoted, and 
passionately attached to France. There were, 
besides, at Genoa, many patriots and Italian 
refugees, who were formed into a battalion. 

At the moment of the surrender of Genoa, 
there were in it 12,000 Frenchmen under 
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anus, 3000 Italians, Ligurians, or Sarduiianj>, 
who did not follow the army, and 6000 men 
in the hospitals Suchet had, upon his arrival 
at Savona, 10,000 men Here were, then, 
25,000 men, under arms, of that army, v\ hicli 
had lost in killed, wounded, or prisoners, or 
returned to France, 17,000 men 


On the 6th of Prainal, Colonel Franceschi, aide de- 
camp of General Soult, sent by General ilNHbscnito 
the First Consul m the early part of Florcal, armed 
and brougiit despatches from Bonaparte, uhicfi oic.i- 
stoned the following notice, transmitted oflicnlly and 
immediately to the Army ind t)ie Ligurian Got cm- 
nient — 

'* One of die Oflicefs whom I sent to the Pif i»t Con- 
sul at Pans, is returned this night 

“ He left General Bonaparte dtsccndjng the great 
Saint-Bernard, ha>ing with him General Carnot, the 
minister at war 

General Bonaparte infonns me that from the 2dth 
to the 30th of rioreal, he will ha\c arnicd, with all 
his array, at Ivrcc, and from thence he wdludiancc, 
by forced marches, upon Genoa 

* General Lecourbe IS executing, it the aauie (imi, 
hi9 moicinent upon Aldan, by Uie Fallthut 

*'Tl»t. army of the Uhiiie has obtained fresh adiati- 
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tagos over the eiieniy ; it has gained a decisive victory 
at Biberach, made vx great number of \)visoners, and 
directed its march upon Ulm. 

“ General Bonaparte, to wlioin I made known the 
conductor the inhabitants of Genoa, lestilies to me the 
reliance he has on tiiein ; ajul writes, ‘ 1 ou nre ni a 
(lijjicnlt position; but what gives me cuiijidciicc is, that i/ou 
arc in Genoa,’ This city, actuated by an excellent 
spirit, and enlightened upon its true interests, will soon 
find, in its deliverance, the reward of the sacrifices 
it has made. 

(Signed,) “ Massk.x a.” 

“ Soldi BUS ! 

1 learn by the reports that are made to me, that your 
patience and your courage are expiring ; that com- 
plaints and intrigues exist in your ranks ; that some of 
you desert to the enemy, and that plots are formed for 
carrying such base designs into execution, by whole 
troops. 

“ I am bound to remind you of the glory of your 
defence in Genoa, and what you owe to the fullilmeut 
of your duty, to your honour, and to your deliverance* 
which depends only upon a few days of persevenmee. 

“ Let the conduct of your generals and ofiict.-rs be 
your example; see them sharing your privations, eating 
the same bread and other food as yourselves; think too, 
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that to becure your subsi&tence, they must watch da^ 
and night. You endure some physical wants; they 
endure all that you do, and sulfer, in addition, the 
anxieties arising from your situation. What' ha\e you 
hitherto made so many sacrifices, only toguc )our> 
selves up to feelings of weakness or cowardice? the 
very idea ought to be revolting to French soldiers 

“ Soldiers, an army commanded by Bonaparte is 
marching towards us, there is but a moment between 
us and relief, and, tins moment lost, we should lose 
with It the reward of our tods, and a future of captivity 
and privation, much more bitter, would open before 
you. 

Soldiers, I charge your officers to assemble ) 0 U iind 
read this prochmatiou to you , 1 hope you will not give 
these brave men, so respectable for tlicir virtue, and 
whose blood has so frequently flowed while they were 
fighting at your head — those brave men wlio possess 
my entire esteem and who deserve all your confidence — 
the pain of laying before me new coinplnints, and nie 
that of punishing. 

“Honour and glory wtro always the most jiowcxful 
stuuufus to Trench so/dteoi. and you prove* 

that you dc<(ervc that respectable title*. 

“ Thu proclamation shall be inscribed in orders, and 
read at the he.id of ever) company. 
tSigned.) 


*• MaSsENA.'' 
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SucHFL'. lAi-ii'ciiitiil of the (lc’iicr(tl'iu-chuf, to the 
fii/uibiiniits of Liguria. 

Ue!nl-tjti:ulor», Coiu-i<Uani>, r» Moiidoi, 
Vlllth year of llic Kcpublic. 

“ Liguuians, 

“'rho celcbnilod battle of Murongo Imsju^L produced 
Ibe conclusion of a Convention lietween the Ccnerals- 
iu-chiet' Berthier and Melas, wliicb has been approved 
of by the Birst Consul Bonaparte. It purports that 
there shall be an armistice and suspension of hostilities 
between the Imperial army and that of the French lie- 
public, in Italy, until an answer arrives from Vienna ; 
and that hostilities shall not be resumed without ten 
days’ previous notice. 

“ That the Austrian army shall retire behind the 
Oglio and upon tlie left bank of the Po ; and that the 
French shall take immediate possession of the fortified 
places Tortona, Alessandria, the Castle of Milan, the 
Citadel of Turin, Pizzighettone, Arona, and Piacenza^ 
and that Coni, the fortresses of Ceva and Savona, and 
the City of Genoa, shall be restored to the French 
army, between the 16th and the 24th of June, otherwise 
the 27th of Prairial and the 5th of Messidor. 

“ Fort Urbino, on the 26th of June, otherwise the 
7th of Messidor. 

“ That the individuals arrested in the Cisalpine Re- 
public, on account of their political opinions, and still 
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remaining m the foitresses occupied by the Imptnal 
troops, shall be immediately releised 

“ That no individual shall be molested on account 
of any services rendered to the Austrian army, or of 
political opinions 

“ Being cliarged by the Geueral*in»chicf Ma^seni, 
with the duty of conducting the rrench tioops into 
your capital, I enter it with a firm determination that 
persons and property shall be lespccted, public \vor> 
slnp and it^ ministers protected, and all private revenge 
restrained 

“ Inhabitants of the valleys of rontana-Bona, of the 
Polcevera, and the Bisagno, return into the bosom ot 
your families, go and get in your liaiacst, lay doun 
those arms winch your forefathers would never have 
turned against rrcnciuncn, and licnccforward submit 
to the laws, niistruat those brigands, of no counlr), 
who have disturbed your repose ond misdirected your 
arms the General in-chicf pronn&cs you oblivion fur 
the past 

** People of I iguna, Uit gciiiua ol the 1 irj>l Consul, 
BoiiajiirU, the hero of the world, vv ill JiLtittforlh watth 
over the furtuaes of Italy Once more has victory, 
faithful to his arms, ojicned the ^ates of that country to 
him he* will ihtre ‘slablish hippiiHs*-, uinl ihuihilt"*'! 
pt lee aUo \ll Ligmia will Ih. free within a tiw days 
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Let the good which is again tendered to you by a gene- 
rous nation, be duly appreciated, and let it restore you 
to all your virtues. 

“Inhabitants of Genoa, peace is ready to heal all 
your wounds : the ravages of war, and the sufferings 
of a blockade which does you honour, will soon be for- 
gotten. 

“ The General-in-chief Massena, and the soldiers 
whom he commands, and who have displayed so much 
bravery and firmness in your sight, shared in your pri- 
vations, and witnessed your sufferings ; they proclaim 
it to Europe, which is astonished at your constancy.. 

“Do not alarm yourselves, Ligurians, at the pro- 
ceedings of those islanders, who are accustomed to 
violate all treaties, who have no other god than crime, 
no other object than ruin and destruction. Victory 
and Frenchmen offer and insure you abundance : the 
Cisalpine plains, and those of Piedmont, are loaded 
with a noble harvest. Yet a few days, and the fury of 
the English shall be again as impotent as their attempts 
upon the Continent are despicable. 

(Signed,) “ Louis Gabriel Suchet.” 
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KELLKRM^s, General o/* Brigade/ 
to General Dupont^ Ghte/ 6f the Stajf oj the Arm^ 
Head 4]uart£r*f 3 Mcssidor, jrar VlU 

“ General, 

“ 1 hasten to acquaint you that the city of Genoa 
will not be evacuated untii the 2‘lUi instanL I hme 
btcii General Hohenzollern, who toldrae he had rccewcd 
an order from de Melas, to deliver up the city and 
forta of Genoa, with the stores and irtiltery ajjretd 
npoti, to the French troops, on the 24th of June, at 
four o^clock in the morning; lie assured me tii a 
manner wUicli left no room for doubt, Uiat lie would 
execute the ord<.rs he had received with all possible 
cxntness md good faiUi, though he did not uonctal 
the disjatisfaction he felt on account of the Convention, 
with which Mclas had not acqumitcd him 

* You may, therefore, be easy with regard to hiiu, 
os Well as with reapcct to the English, who were yes* 
terday prcpircd to sail, but who go with much ill* 
humour they intended to ncizc ult the stores and 
artillery, but M Uohenzollcrn opposed thc«r dL'.«,,n, 
md even marched two batuhons to prueut it Wts 
cannot hut praise his candour and gor>d raiili. and the 
Gcnoc-ic Ihenv^eUtS lud no giound of couqdaini 
d^aiusl litiu 
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“ The English are carrying off all the grain that is 
not landed: 60,000 loads of corn will be sent from 
Genoa back into Leghorn, though the merchants have 
offered six francs premium per load to retain it. 

“ For this once the spite of the English has got the 
better of their cupidity : and Lord Keith has declared 
that he will resume, with greater strictness than ever, 
the blockade of the port and coast, in order to avenge 
our victories on this innocent city. 

“ Yesterday General Willot embarked with a corps 
formed of a few adventurers, and paid by England. 
Pichegru was hourly expected: 1 learn this from Count 
de Bussy. A contribution of one million has been 
laid upon Genoa: 200,000 francs are already paid 
towards it. 

“ The city has , suffered severely, and yet has pre- 
served some attachment for the French, As soon as 
the Convention was known, the people desired to re- 
sume the cockade; this gave rise to some affrays, which' 
were appeased : the use of the cockade was- permitted 
to officers of the line. 

“ Salutation and respect, 

“ Kellerman.” 


(Signed,) 
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COVVLSnOJf 

Relalttc to the occupation the city of Genoa and Us 
forts, the 5fA of Messidor, pcarWii. otherxuse the 
24/A oj June, 1800, conformably xcilh the treaty 
made between the Gcncrals^in chief Bcrthicr and 
Mefas 

ConiiJJi'-siOHers aiul o/liccrs, betrinj^ orJers from 
(jLiicni! Suc!){.t, slntl enter tu inorrun, il cigtit 
o'clock 

Agreed 

liic forts williout the city slull he oicu})icd by the 
rrcncli troopA it ttircc o'clock in t)ic aflcrnuoii. 

Agreed 

The thicc or four huiulrcd suk, ulio cuiiiut he 
niuicd, shall ha>c the same lUeiUiuii as the i'rcnch 
troojjs 

Agreed 

Ihenotilia blull rimani in port unlit tlie umJ sltaJI 
ser\c for its s.ultn^ it siiall be neutral n» fur us 
LCjjhoru. 

^tgrcid. 

At four 111 the mormn^, the f ih of Mt»»iilor t«Mlh 
of Juul) Count lluhtiuoiliru ehall inarch out with 
the j:jurrisou. 

J^rced 
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Despatches, and transports of recruits and oxen, 
which shall arrive after the departure of the present 
occupants, shall be free to follow the Austrian army. 

At the request of General Count Hohenzollern, no 
honours shall be paid to his troops. 

' Agreed, 

(Signed,) Le Comte de Bussy, Major-general, em- 
powered by Count de Hohenzollern . 

CoaegUano, 3d of Messidor, year VIII. of the French 
Republic, otlierwise the 22d of June, 1800, 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed,) Lieutenant-general L. G. Suchet. 



NEGOTIATION. 

For the evacuation of Genoa, hy the right wing of the 
French army, bettveen Vice-admiral Lord Keith, com- 
manding the English feet. Lieutenant-general Baron 
d^Ott, commanding the blockade, and the General-in- 
chief Masseiia. 

Art. 1st. The right ^oing of the French army, in- 
trusted with the defence of Genoa, the General-in-chief 
and his stqf, shall march out, xvith arms and baggage, 
to rejoin the centre of the said army. 

Answer ; The right wing, intrusted with the defence 
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of Genoa, shall march out to the number of 8110 men, 
and shall take the land route to go bi/ Nice into France: 
the rest shall be traneported htf sea to Antibes Admiral 
Keith engages to supply this Joice uith subsistence in 
biscuits, equally inth the English. On the other hand, 
all Austrian prisoners, takm tn the states of Genoa, by 
the army oj Massena, during the present year, shall be 
nstored ei> masse. With the exception, hotcetcr, of 
those already exchanged, up to the picseiit time, in other 
respects the article shall be executed in Jtill. 

2d. All that belongs to the said right uing, such 
att artillery and ammunition of all kinds, shall he 
earned by the Cnglish fleet to Antibes, or to the gulf 
of Juan 

An^l^ye^. Granfeti 

3d. Convalescents and those who are not in a ht 
slate to inarch, shall he trMnsportii) by hi.i to Antihi)), 
and manUtiutd as cxiirt^scd in the first urtiile. 

Answer: 'Ihey shall be tiansimrlcd by the Vmgltdi 
jleet, and maintained. 

*1111. The French soldiers rein lining in the hospital# 
of Genoa shall be treated like the Auslruiiv , us f ivl as 
they arc m a state to Itave the jdiee, they shall Ik? 
transported as exprtsstd in the first article 

Answer Grauted 

ith Thctii\ of (i, 1)04. 4S»«H is It* port. *11 lU !.<• 
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declared neutral; the line which shall determine its 
neutrality shall be fixed by the contracting parties. 

• Answer ; This article turning upon objects purely po- 
litical, it is not in the power of the Generals of the 
Allied troops to give to it any assent whatever. However, 
the undersigned are authorized to declare that his Majesty 
the Emperor, determining to grant his august protection 
to the inhabitants of Genoa, the city of Genoa may be 
assured that all provisional establishments that circum- 
stances may require, shall have no other object than pub- 
lic happiness and tranquillity . 

6th, The independence of the people of Liguria 
shall be respected; no nation actually at war with the, 
Ligurian Republic shall have power to effect any 
change in its government. 

Answer:' The same as that to the preceding article. 

7th. No Ligurian, having exercised', or still exer- 
cising any public function, shall be molested for his 
political opinions. 

Answer : No person shall be molested for his opinions, 
nor for having taken a part in the preceding government, 
at the actual epoch. The disturbei's of the public peace, 
after the entry of the Austrians into Genoa, shall he 
punished conformably loith the laws. 

8th. Rrenchmen, Genoese, and Italians domicded, 
or who have taken refuge at Genoa, shall be at liberty 
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to retire uith all that belongs to them, nhctiicr monc), 
merchandise, furniture, or auy other effects, either b) 
sea or land, to whatever place they shall think proper, 
passports shall be given to tliem for this purpose, uhicli 
shall be available for six months 

Answer Granted 

9th The inhabitants of the city of Genoa shall be 
free to communicate wiUi the two coasts, and to con- 
tinue to trade freely. 

Answer Granted, according to the answer to 

article ** 

10th Armed peasants shall not enter either smgl) 
or in bodies into Genoa 

Answer Granted 

lUii Tfic population of Genoa shall be siippliiil 
with proiisiotis wiUi the least po^sibIe delay 

Answer Granted 

li3tli Tiic movements of oacuatioii by the I remli 
troops, in confomiit^ with the iirsl article, shall 1 e ri'- 
guldteil dunngthe daj, by the head of tin, blilf nf the 
respective armies. 

Answer Granted 

IJlh The Auvtruii jyCiural, cominamhUj; itCunoa, 
shall 5 ,rant all necessary piunK and i Hvorl’* firjro- 
(ectin,; the embarL ilion of the |r4»jtrtv lei n,,mg to 
(he 1 reach arm} 

Aii»wt r Griutf I 
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14th. There shall be left- a French commissioner for 
the care of the sick and wounded, and to superintend 
their evacuation of the place : another commissioner at 
war shall be named, to secure, receive, and distribute 
the’ subsistence of the French troops, whether at Genoa 
or on their march. 

Answer; Granted. 

15th. General Massena shall send an officer to Pied- 
mont, or wherever else may be found necessary, to 
General Bonaparte, to apprise him of the evacuation 
of Genoa ; he shall be furnished with passport and 
escort. 

Answer: Granted. 

16th. Officers of all ranks, of the army of the 
General-in-chief Massena, made prisoners of war sub- 
sequently to the commencement of the present year, 
shall return to France on parole, and shall not serve 
until exchanged. 

Answer: Granted. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 

The lighthouse gate, where the drawbridge is si- 
tuated, and the entrance of the port, shall be given up 
to a detachment of the Austrian troops, and to twelve 
English vessels, this day, the 4th of May, at tv^ 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Memoirs . — vol. i. .17 
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[mmediatcly after signature, hostages shall be ex> 
changed. 

The artillery, ammunitioD, plans, and other military 
effects, belonging to the dty of Genoa and its territory, 
shall be faithfully delivered up, by the French Com- 
missioners, to the Commissioners of the Allied troops. 

Done in duplicate upon the bridge of Conegliano, 
the dth of May, 1800. 

(Signed,) H. d'Ott, Lieutenant-general. 

Keith, Vice-admiral, Comnian- 
dcr-in-rhief. 
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Army of Reserve — Departure of the First Consul — Review 
at Dijon — Head-quarters at Geneva — Lausanno — Passage 
of the Saint-Bernard — The French army passes the Sesia 
and the Trebbia — Entry into Milan — Position of the 
French army at the moment of receiving intelligence of 
the talcing of Genoa — Action of Montebello — Arrival of 
General Desaix at head-quarters — Battle of Marengo — ; 
Armistice of Marengo — Genoa restored to the French — 
Return of the First Consul to France. 


On the 7th of January, 1800, a decree of 
the Consuls directed the formation of an iVrmy 
of Reserve. All the veteran soldiers were call- 
ed upon to come forward and serve the coun- 
try, under the command of the First Consul. 
A levy of 30,000 conscripts was decreed in 
order to' recruit the army. General Berthier, 
minister at war, set out from Paris, on the 2d 
of April, to head the army ; for the principles of 
the Constitution of the year VIII. did not 
allow the First ' Consul to take the command 
himself. The Consular magistracy was essen- 
tially civil ; the principle of the division of the 
powers and responsibility of the ministers, did; 
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not permit the First Magistrate of the Repub* 
lie to command an army immediately in chief; 
but no provision or principle opposed his being 
present. In fact, the First Consul commanded 
the Army of Reserve, and Berthier, his ^lajor- 
general, had the title of General-in-chief, 

As soon as intelligence was received of the 
commencement of hostilities in Italy, and of 
the turn which the operations of the enemy 
were taking, the First Consul judged it indis- 
pensable to march at once to the assistance of 
the Army of Italy , but he preferred debouch- 
ing by the great Saint-Bernard, m order to 
fall upon the rear of the army of Mclas, to 
carry off fits magazines, parks, and hospitals, 
and at last to guc him battle, after Jiaving cut 
him oif trom Austria. The loss of a single 
battle would thus occasion the total destruction 
of the Austrian army, and produce the con- 
quest of all Italy. Such a plan required cele- 
rity, profound secrecy, and much boldness : 
secrecy was the most diihcult matter; how 
was It possible to keep the movements of the 
army concealed Iroiii the numerous spies of 
England and Austria ? — ^I’hc method deemed 
eligible by Uie First Consul was to divulge it 
htm^ielf with so much ostentation that it should 
bconmo an object of <Icnsion to the enemy, and 
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to act in such a manner that the latter should 
consider all these pompous declarations as 
merely intended to divert the Austrian army, 
which was blockading Genoa, from its opera- 
tions. It was necessary to give the observers 
and spies a precise point of direction ; it was, 
therefore, declared by messages to the Legisla- 
tive Body and Senate, and by decrees, by pub-^ 
lication in the newspapers, and by intimations 
of all kinds, that the point of concentration of 
the Army of Reserve was Dijon ; that the First 
Consul would review it, &c. All the spies and 
scouts immediately directed their attention to 
that city : they there saw, in the beginning of 
April, a large stalF without an army ; and in 
the course of the month, from 5 to 6000 con- 
scripts and retired soldiers, many of whom 
were maimed, and were actuated rather by 
their zeal than their strength. This army soon 
became an, object of ridicule; and, when the 
First Consul himself reviewed it, on the 6th of 
May, people were surprised to see there not 
more than 7 or 8000 men, the majority of them 
not even clothed. They were surprised that the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic should quit 
his palace for a review which might have been 
made by a brigadier-general. These deceitful 
reports travelled through Britany, Geneva, 
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BAle, London, Vienna, and Italy . Europe was 
full of caricatures • one of tliem represented a 
boy of tNvehe years of age, and an invalid with 
a wooden leg, underneath which was written 
Bonapaites Army 0 / Reserie 

IVIeantime the real army had been formed, 
and was ready to march , the divisions were 
organized on several points of rendez\ous 
These places were insulated, and had no 
obvious connexion with each otlier. The con- 
cihatoiy measures which had been employed 
by the Consular government, during the win- 
ter, coupled with the rapidity of the military 
operations, had pacified La Vendde, and put an 
end to the system of the Chouans. A consider- 
able jiortion of the troops whicli composed the 
Army of Reserve had been drawn from that 
country. The Directory had felt the necc‘'i>ity 
of having several regiments at Pans, for iLs 
guard, and to keep down iht factions. 'Iht 
government of the First Consul bting pru- 
eminciUly national, the presence of these 
troops in the capital became entirely useless, 
they were desjiatched to the Army ol Reserve 
Numbers of tlKse regiments liad not been in 
tlie disastrous campaign of 171)0, and retained 
the consciousness of iheir superiority and 
glory unimpaired 'Ihe pJtk of artillery 
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formed of guns and waggons, sent piecemeal 
from various arsenals and fortresses. The most 
difficult thing to^ conceal' was the movement of 
the provisions indispensable for an army which 
was to cross barren mountains, where nothing 
eatable was to be met with. The Commissary 
Lambert had prepared two millions of rations 
of biscuits at Lyons. One hundred thousand 
were despatched to Toulon, to be sent to Ge- 
noa ; but 1,800,000 rations were sent to Geneva, 
embarked upon the lake, and landed at Ville- 
neuve, at the moment when the army arrived 
there. 

At the same time that the formation of the 
Army of Reserve was announced with the 
greatest ostentation, a number of little manu- 
script bulletins were prepared, in which, in 
the midst of many scandalous anecdotes re- 
specting the First Consul, it was proved that 
the Army of Reserve did not and could not 
exist; that from 12 to 15,000 conscripts, at 
most, were all that could be collected. ' This 
was proved by reference to the efforts which 
had been made during the preceding cam- 
paign to form the various armies which had 
been beaten in Italy, and those which had 
been made to complete the formidable Army 
of the Rhine; in a word, said these bulle- 
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tins, would the Army of Italy be left so weak, 
if the French had the means of reinforcing 
it? Thesd various plans for imposing upon 
the spies were, on the whole, crowned with the 
most complete success. It was said at Paris, 
as at Dijon and Vieqna, ** There is no Army 
of Reserve." At the head-quarters of Melas, it 
was added, “ The Army of Reserve, with which 
we are so much threatened, is a band of from 7 
to 8000 conscripts or invalids, with which they 
hope to deceive us into raising the siege of 
Genoa, The French rely too much on our 
simplicity : they wish to make us realize the 
fable of the dog who dropped his prey for the 
shadow.” 

On the Gth of May, 1800, the First Consul 
left Pans; he proceeded to Dijon, in order, 
as we have just said, to review the insulated 
soldiers and conscripts wlio were there. Uc 
arrived at Geneva on the 8th. The famous 
Nccker, who was in that city, solicited tlic ho- 
nour of being presented to the First Consul: 
he conversed an hour with him, talked much 
about public credit, and of the morality ne- 
cessary in a minister of finance; in all he said 
ho sulfercd it to appear, that he wished and 
hoped to have the management of the finances 
of France; yet he did not e»en know m what 
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manner the public business was conducted 
with treasury bonds. He praised the military 
operations going on under his eyes very highly. 
The First Consul was but indifferently pleased 
with his conversation. 

On the 13th of May,' the First Consul re- 
viewed the real van- guard of the Army of Re- 
serve, at Lausanne, commanded by General 
Lannes: it consisted of six old regiments of 
chosen troops, perfectly clothed, and com- 
pletely equipped and appointed. It moved 
immediately afterwards upon Saint-Pierre ; the 
divisions followed in echelon : the whole formed 
an army of 36,000 fighting men, worthy of 
confidence ; with a park of forty guns. Gene- 
rals "Victor, Loison, Vatrin, Boudet, Cham- 
barlhac, Murat, and Monnier, held commands 
in this army. 

PASSAGE OF THE SAINT-BERN AllD. 

The First Consul preferred the passage of the 
Great Saint-Bernard, to that of Mount Cenis : 
the one was not more difficult than the other. 
There is a road practicable for artillery, lead- 
ing from Lausanne to Saint-Pierre, a village at 
the foot of the Saint-Bernard ; and from the 
village of Saint-Remi to Aosta, there is like- 
wise a way practicable for carriages. The 
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difficulty then lay only in the ascent and de- 
scent of the Saint-Bernard; the same difficulty 
existed with respect to the passage of Mount 
Cenis ; but the passage of Saint-Bernard offered 
the advantage of leavingTurin on the right, and 
acting in a country more covered and less known, 
and in which the movements of the army could 
go on more secretly than upon the high road of 
Savoy, where the enemy would of course have 
numerous spies. A speedy jrassage of the ar- 
tillery appeared impossible. A great number 
of mules, and a considerable quantity of small 
cases, to hold the infantry cartridges and the 
ammunition of .the artillery, had been provided. 
These cases, as well as mountain-forges, were 
to be carried by the mules, so that the real 
difficulty which remained to be surmounted, 
was that of getting the pieces tlicmsclves over. 
But a hundred trunk.s of trees, hollowed out for 
the reception of the guns, which were fastened 
into them by their trunnions,had been prepared 
before hand: to every piece thus arranged, a 
hundred soldiers were to be attached ; tlic car- 
riages were to be taken to pieces and placed 
U])on mules. All these arrangements were 
carried into execution by the Generals of Ar- 
tillery G.issendi and Marmont, so promptly 
th.a the march of the artillery c.tu»cd no 
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delay : the troops themselves made it a point 
of honour not to leave their artillery in the rear, 
and undertook to drag it along. Throughout 
the whole passage- the regimental bands were 
heard ; and it was only in difficult spots that 
the charge was beaten to give fresh vigour to 
the soldiers. One entire division, rather than 
leave their artillery, chose to bivouac upon the 
summit of the mountain in the midst of snow 
and excessive cold, instead of descending into 
the plain, though- they had time to do so be- 
fore night. Two half-companies of artillery- 
artificers had been stationed in the villages of 
Saint-Pierre and Saint-Remi, with a few field- 
forges for dismounting and remounting the va- 
rious artillery-carriages. The army succeeded 
in getting a hundred waggons over. - 

On the IGth of May, the First Consul slept 
at the convent of Saint-Maurice, and the whole 
army passed the Saint-Bernard on the 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th of May. The First Con- 
sul himself crossed on the 20th ; in the most 
difficult places, he rode a mule belonging to 
one of the inhabitants of Saint-Pierre, pointed 
out by the Prior of the convent as the most 
sure-footed in all the country. The First 
Consul’s guide was a tall robust youth of 
twenty-two, who conversed freely with him, 
with all the confidence becoming his age and 
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the simplicity of the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains . he confided all his troubles to the Firat 
Consul, as well as Ins dreams of happiness to 
come On their arrival at the convent, the First 
Consul, who had till then shewn no intention of 
doing any thing for the peasant, wrote a note 
and gave it to him, desiring him to carry it 
according to its address. This note %\as an 
order for certain arrangements whicli were 
made immediately after the passage, and real- 
ized all the poor fellow's hopes , such as tlic 
building of a house, the purchase -of a piece of 
ground, &.c. The astonishment of the young 
mountaineer at seeing, shortly after Ins reliirn, 
so many people hurrying to fulfil Ins nishts, 
and riches pouring m upon him on all sides, 
was extreme. 

The First Consul remained an hour at the 
coment of the Hospitallers, and performed the 
descent a-la-Hamcuic*, down an almost perpen- 
dicular glacier The coldwas still sharp; thedc> 
scent of the Great Saint-Bernard was more dilii- 
cuU fur the horses than the a^^eent had been, 
there happened, houocr, but few accidents 
The monks ol the coiuent Nverc stored ^^uh a 
great quantity of v\ me, biead, and chee.^e , and 
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each soldier, as he passed, received a large ra- 
tion from the good fathers. 

On the 16th of May, General Lannes with 
the 6th light half-brigade, the 28th and 44th 
of the line, the 11th and 12th regiments of 
hussars, and 21st chasseurs, arrived at Aosta, 
a town in which the army found great re- 
sources. On the 17th, this van-guard reached 
Chatillon, where an Austrian corps of from 4 
to 5000 men, which was thought sufficient for 
the defence of the valley, was in position ; it 
was immediately attacked and routed : on this 
occasion three guns and some hundreds of pri- 
soners were taken. 

The French array fancied every obstacle was 
overcome ; it was threading a fine valley, in 
which it found houses, verdure, and spring- 
weather ; when all at once its progress was 
checked by the cannon of fort Bard. ' 

This fort is situated between Aosta and’ Ivrea, 
upon a conical hillock, and between two 
mountains, twenty-five toises distant from each 
other ; at its foot flows the torrent of the Doria, 
the valley of which it absolutely bars; the 
road passes through the fortifications of the 
town of Bard, which is walled, and is com- 
manded by the fire of the fort. The. engineer- 
officers belonging to the van-guard approached 
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to reconnoitre a passage, and reported that no 
other than that through the city remained. 
General Lannes commanded an attack during 
tile night, in order to try the fort; but it was on 
ail sides protected against a coup de luatii. As it 
always happens under similar circumstances, 
the panic communicated itself rapidly through- 
out the army, even to its rear. Orders \v ere 
even given for stopping the passage of the artil- 
lery over the Saint-Bernard : but the First Con- 
sul, who had already reached Aosta, tmmcdi- 
ately repaired to Bard: he climbed iij) the rock 
ofAlbaredo,upon the left-hand mountain, which 
rock commands at once both the town and the 
fort, and soon perceived the possibility of taking 
the town. There was not a moment to be lost : 
on thc25tli, at nightfall, tlie-'iStlidcmi-brigade, 
led by Dufour, sc.ilcd the wall, and gamed 
possession of the town, which is only separated 
from the fort by the stream of the Dona. In 
vain, during the whole night, the fort sliovvcred 
grape-shot, at half museiuct-disuiice, upon tlio 
French within the town, they iiiamtaiiicd tlieiii- 
selvcs there, and at last, out of consideration 
for the inhabitaiits. the fire of the fort ceased. 

Tlie inlaiitry and cavalry passed one by one, 
up the path of the mountain, vvliieli the First 
Consul had climlied, and where no horse liad 
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ever stepped : it was a way known to none but 
goatherds. 

On the follawing nights the artillery-officers 
and gunners took their guns through the town, 
evincing the most extraordinary skill and in- 
trepidity. Every precaution had been taken 
for concealing the knowledge of this operation 
from the Commandant of the fort : the road 
was covered with litter and dung, and the 
pieces, concealed under branches and straw, 
were drawn by the men with cords, in the most 
profound silence. Thus was a space of several 
hundred toises traversed, within pistol-shot of 
the batteries of the fort. The garrison, though 
suspecting nothing, made occasional discharges, 
which killed or wounded a considerable num- 
ber of gunners ; but that did not in the least 
check the general zeal. The fort did not sur- 
render until early in June. By that time the 
French had succeeded, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, in mounting several guns upon the Alba- 
redo, whence they thundered upon the batte- 
ries of the fort. If they had been forced to de- 
lay the passing of the artillery until the capture 
of this fort, all the hopes of the campaign 
would have been lost. 

This obstacle was more considerable than that 
of the Great Saint-Bernard itself; yet neither 
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the one nor the other retarded the march of tlie 
army a single day. The First Consul was we!! 
aware of the existence of fort Bard, but all the 
maps and information which had been obtained 
upon this subject, induced the he!ief that it 
would be easily taken. The Austrian oflicer, 
who commanded tlie fort, despatched letter 
after letter to Melas, to inform him that lie saw 
more than 30,000 men, 3 or 4000 horses, and 
a numerous stalT, attempting to pass , tliat 
these masses were inclining to his nght, by a 
path of steps in the rock of Albaredo : but lie 
promised that not a single waggon, or piece of 
artillery, should pass , he said lie could hold 
out for a month, and that therefore, up 'to that 
period. It was nut probable that the French 
army would dare to trust itself m the plain, as 
it would not have received its artillery. After 
the surrender of the fort, all the othcers of the 
garrison were strangely surprised on learning 
that all the French artillery had passed by 
night, at thiity or forty toists from their ram- 
parts. 

Supposing It had proved nuile impossible 
to pass the artillery through the town of Bard, 
would the French army have rcjia.Med the 
Great .Saml-Heruard ’ No : it would h ire de- 
bouched as far as Ivrea — a laovenieul which 
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would have necessarily recalled Melas Irom 
Nice. It had nothing to fear, even without 
artillery, in the excellent positions presented 
to it by the entrance of the passes, where it 
might have awaited the taking ot Bard, and in 
the meanwhile covered the siege ol that place. 
On the 1st of June, that fort fell, as a matter 
of course, into the hands of the French ; but it 
is probable that it would have been taken 
earlier, if it had arrested the passage of the 
troops, and drawn upon itself all their efforts, 
instead of having to deal only with a brigade 
of conscripts commanded by General Chabran, 
who had been left to besiege it. The latter 
corps had passed by the Little Saint-Bernard. 

In the mean time, from the 1st of May, Melas 
had been marching troops upon Turin, and 
reinforcing the divisions which kept the valley 
of Aosta and that of Mount Cenis ; he arrived 
at Turin, in person, on the 22d. On the same 
day General Turreau, who commanded in the 
Alps, attacked Mount Cenis with. 3000 men, 
made himself master of it, took some prisoners, 
. and occupied a position between Susa and 
Turin : the diversion alarmed Melas, and pre- 
vented him from directing all his efforts towards 
the Dora Baltea. ‘ 

On the 24th, General Lannes, with the van- 

^tlemoh's. — vol . i , 1 ’ 
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guard, armed before I\rea, he there found a 
division of from 5 to 6000 men the armament 
of this place and the citadel had been begun 
eiglit days before, and fifteen guns \\cre al- 
ready m battery; but out of this division of 
GOOO men, there were 3000 Cii\alry, who were 
not fit for the defence of Ivrea, and tho mfantrv 
were the same that had been already defeated 
at ChatiUon. The town, atlaclved with the 
greatest intrepidity, on one side b} General 
Lannes, and on the other by General Vatrm, 
was soon earned, as well as the citadel, m 
which were found numerous magazines of all 
kinds . the enemy retired behind the Chmsclla, 
and took up a position at Uomano, to cover 
Turin, whence tlic> received considerable urn- 
forcements. 

On the 2Gth, General Lannc’ nnrehed against 
the enemy, and attacked him in his position , 
and, after a very warm action, overthrew and 
drove him in di&ordcr upon Turin. The ad- 
vanced-guard immediately took the position id 
Cluvasso, wlicncc it intercepted the paaMge ol 
the ?n, and seized a greax number of 
laden with prov i-ionv and wounded unii, and 
in !»hort. with all lint had beta stnt out ol 
Turin. On the 2’^th, the I'lrst Consul rovuwid 
the van-guaid at Chiv.isso, Innugiud the 
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troops, and bestowed eulogiums upon the 
corps which composed it. 

The vessels taken upon the Po were arranged 
as if for the construction of a bridge: this 
threat produced the expected effect; Melas 
weakened the troops which covered Turin upon 
the left bank, and sent his principal forces to 
oppose the construction of the bridge. 

This was what the First Consul wished for, 
that he might be left to operate upon Milan 
unmolested. 

General Melas selected one of the ofhcers of 
the Austrian array, who had the honour of ' 
knowing the First Consul, and sent him on a 
parley to the outposts. His -surprise at see- 
ing the First Consul so near the Austrian army 
was extreme; the intelligence conveyed by 
the officer to Melas, overwhelmed him with 
terror and confusion. The whole Array of re- 
serve, with its artillery, arrived at Ivrea on the 
26th and 27th of May. 

The head-quarters of the Austrian army were 
at Turin; but half the forces of the enemy were 
before Genoa, and the other half were sup- 
posed to be, and in fact were, on their road, by 
way of the Col di Tende, to reinforce the corps 
which were at Turin. Under these circum- 
stances what course was the First Consul to 
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pursue ^ To march upon Turin, repuhe vio- 
las, loin Turreau, and thus secure his com- 
munications with France, and with his ar- 
senals of Grenoble and Bnanfon^ To a\ail 
himself of the vessels that fortune had thrown 
into his power, and throw a bridge across at 
Chivasso — then rapidly push on to Genoa to 
raise the blockade of that important place ? 
Or to leave iMelas behind, pass the Sesia and 
the Ticino, and proceed upon iMiIan and the 
Adda, in order to effect a junction with Moii- 
ceys corps, composed of 15,000 men, which 
came from the army of the Khme, and had de- 
bouched by the Samt-Gothard ’ 

Of these three courses, tljc Jirst was con- 
trary to the true principles of war, since Melas 
had considerable forces with him : the French 
army, therefore, would run tlic risk of fighlnig 
without having a certain retreat, fort Bard not 
being then taken. Besides, if ^lelas should 
abandon Turin and move upon Alessandria, the 
campaign would be a failure, and tacli army 
would find itself in its natural po:>ilion: the 
French army resting upon *'lfon£ Blanc 'ind 
Dauphmy; and that of Melas niih il-ihriat 
Genoa, and in its rear the fortifitd iilacf* of 
Mantua, Piacenza, and Milan. 

The second course appeared impractitable* 
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how hazardous would have been the situation 
of the French in the midst of an army so 
powerful as that of the Austrians, between the 
Po and Genoa, without any line of operations, 
any assured retreat ? 

The third course,, on the other hand, pre- 
sented every advantage: the French army, once 
in possession of Milan, would secure all the ma- 
gazines, dep6ts, and hospitals, of the enemy’s 
army ; ' it would join the left under General 
Moncey; and have a safe retreat by the Sim- 
plon and Saint-Gothard. The Simplon led to 
the Valais and Sion, whither all the magazines 
of provisions for the army had been sent. The 
Saint-Gothard led into Switzerland, of which 
we had been in possession for two years, and 
which was covered by the army of the Rhine, 
then upon the filer. In this position the French 
general was at liberty to act as he pleased ; 
if Melas should march with his whole army 
from Turin upon the Sesia and the Ticino, the 
French army could give him battle with this 
incalculable advantage, that if it should be vic- 
torious, Melas, without retreat, would be pur* 
sued and driven into Savoy; and if it should 
be defeated, it could retreat by the Simplon 
and the Saint-Gothard. If Melas, as it was 
natural to suppose, should move towards Ales- 
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sandria in ordei to join the army coining from 
Genoa, it might be hoped, that by advancing 
towards him and crossing the Po, he might he 
come up with and forced to fight before he 
could reach Alessandria . the French army 
having its rear secured by the river, and by 
Jlilaii, the Simplon, and Saint-Gothard ; while 
the Aubtiian aiiiiy, having its retreat cut off 
and having no cominunication with Jfaiitiia and 
Austria, would be liable to be thrown upon the 
mountains of the western coast of Genoa, or en- 
tirely destroyed oi taken at the foot of the Alps, 
at the Col di Tende and m the county of Nice. 
Lastly, by adopting the third course, if it should 
suit the First Consul, when once master of 
Milan, to sutler Melas to pass, and to remain 
between the Po, the Adda, and the Ticiiio; 
he would thus, without a battle, recumiucr 
Lombardy and Piedmont, the marilime Alps, 
and the Genoese teiritory, and raise the block- 
ade of that city: these were llattermg results 
to anticipate. 

A corps of 2000 Italian refugees, toin- 
uiaiided by General Jaicchi, had, on the 2ist 
of May, moved from Chatillon upon the Upper 
Sesia. This corps had an cngageiiient with the 
legion of Kohaii, defeated it; and eaine to lake 
up a position III the dehouehes ul the* Simplon, 
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in the valley of Dome d’Ossola, in order to 
secure the communications of the army by the 
Simplon. 

On the 27th, General Murat directed his 
march upon Vercelli, and passed the Sesia. 

On the 3 1st of May, the First Consul moved 
rapidly upon the Ticino ; the corps of obser- 
vation which General Melas had left against 
the debouches of Switzerland, and the divi- 
sions of cavalry and artillery which he had not 
taken with him to the siege of Genoa, joined 
to defend the passage of the river, and cover 
Milan. The Ticino is extremely wide and 
rapid. 

Adjutant- general Girard, an officer of the 
highest merit and most extraordinary intrer 
pidity, was the first to pass the river. The 
conflict upon the left bank was warm during 
the whole day. The French army had no bridge, 
the troops crossed upon four small boats ; but 
as the country is much cut up and very woody, 
and we were favoured by the position of the 
Navigiio, or canal of Milan, the enemy’s cavalry 
did not engage upon such ground without re- 
luctance. 

On the 2d of June, the First Consul entered 
Milan ; he immediately invested the citadel. 
General Lannes, with the’ van-guard, had beo-un 
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a forced march on the 30th (May) ; and, leav- 
ing a corps of obsenation on the left of the 
DoraBaltea.anda gari ison m I\ rea, he marched 
with all expedition upon Pain, mIiicIi he en- 
tered on the 1st of June. He there found 
considerable magazines and two huiulrcd guns, 
thirty of which were field-pieces. 

In the mean time, on the 4th, the diiisioii of 
Duhesme entered Lodi , on the oth it invested 
Pizzighitoue, and Its light cai .airy occupied Cre- 
mona ■ the army soon arrived m Mantua, which 
had neither provisions nor garrison. Mon- 
cey’s corps, with 15,000 men of the army of the 
Rhine, reached Belinzona on the 31st of .May. 

It would be difficult to describe the .astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm of the .Milanese on the 
arrival of the French aniiy ; the First Consul 
marched with the van-guard, so that one of the 
first persons who presented themselves to tho 
eyes of the Milanese whomcnthusi isra and curi- 
osity led by all tho by-roads to meet the French 
army, was General Bonaparte. The peojilc 
of Milan would not believe it : it had been re- 
ported that ho had died on the Red Sea, and 
that It was one ofhis brothers who coiniiiamlcd 
the French army. 

From the 2d to the 8tli of June, th it is lo 
saj, for sit days, the First Consul was engaged 
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“ Soldiers 1 

“ One of our departments xvas in the povrer 
of the enemy ; consternation reigned over the 
whole of the South of France. 

“The greater part of the tenitorv’’ of the 
Ligurians, the most faithful friends of the lie- 
public, was invaded- 

“ The Cisalpine Pvepublic, anmhilated by the 
last campaign, was become the sport of aVidb 
culous feudal domination. 

“ Soldiers! you march — and the French tern- 
tory is already free! Consternation and dread 
are succeeded by joy and hope in our coiintry, 

“You will restore liberty and iudependenee. 
to the people of Genoa ; who will he for ever 
delivered from tlieir inveterate foes. 
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“ You are in the capital of the Cisalpine ! 

“ The enemy, panic-struck, hope only to 
regain the frontiers. You have taken from them 
their stores, their magazines, and tlieir reserve 
of artillery. 

“ The first act of the campaign is ended. 

‘*You daily hear milUons of men manifest 
their gratitude to you. 

** But shall the violation of tlic 1‘rcncli soil 
pass unpunished ? Will you su/fer those soldiers 
who have carried terror into your families, to 
return to their firc-sidcs? You rush to arms I 
— Well then ! march to meet them, oppose their 
retreat, .snatch from them the laurels with 
whicli they have decked themselves, and 
thereby teach the world that a malediction 
rests upon all madmen who dare to insult the 
territory of tlic Great Nation. 

** The result of uur efibrts will be, Vttclouilol 
"lory and solid pcact:. 

“The First Consul. fAgna/,) lio.sArAHTK." 

The 15,000 men, led by Genenil .Moncey. 
Tame up slowly; they inarched only by regi- 
ments. This delay was injurious; the hirst 
Consul reviewed these troops on the fJth and 
7tli of June. On the 9lh, ho set out lor F.ma. 

General .Murat had, on the Cth of .^lay, ad* 
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vanced before Piacenza, where the enemy had 
a bridge and a tHe~de~pont. Murat was for- 
tunate enough to surprise the tite-de-pont, and 
seize almost the whole of the boats. On the 
same day he intercepted a despatch from the 
ministry of Vienna to M. de Melas ; it contained 
some curious information with regard to what it 
called the pretended Army of reserve, the exist- 
ence of which was denied; and Melas was order- 
ed to continue his operations in Provence vigo- 
rously. The minister hoped that Genoa would 
have capitulated, and that the English army 
would have arrived. He wrote at the same 
time that success was indispensable ; for that 
the French army of the Rhine was in the heart 
of Germany, and that any victory would compel 
its recall to the relief of Provence; that some 
commotions which had taken place inParis, had 
obliged the First Consul to return hastily from 
Geneva to that capital ; and that the Court of 
Vienna placed all its confidence in the talents of 
General Melas, and in the intrepidity of his 
victorious army of Italy. 

The corps of observation, which we had 
upon the left bank of the Dora Baltea, was un- 
molested, as well 'as the garrison of Ivrea. 
Fort Bard had been in our possession ever 
since the 1st of June, and Ivrea was filling 
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with ammunition of all kinds, proMsioiis, .md 
the baggage of the army, Jleias had abandoned 
Turin, and appeared to direct his march on 
Alessandria to operate upon the right bank of 
the Po. 

The First Consul detached Lapoype’s di- 
vision of General Moncey's corps, to line 
the Po from Pavia to the Dora Baltea, and 
to watch the motions of the enemy opposite 
Piacenza, and determined to move on Stra- 
della, on the right bank of the Po, m order to 
cut off jMelas from the road of Mantua, and 
oblige him to receive battle with Ins line of 
operation intersected, and at once to raise tlie 
blockade of Genoa, and drive the ciicni) to the 
Alps. 

General Laniies, with the vaii-gnard, passed 
the Po, opposite Pavia at llelgiojoso, during 
the (ilh. On the 7lh, General Jlvirat passed the 
Po at Nocetta, and entered Piacenza, where 
he found considerable iiiagaznies. llic neat 
day he defeated an Austrian corps which had 
come to attack him, and made 2000 prisoners. 
General Mviratssas ordered to proccevi to Stra- 
della, there to join the vati-guard; the whole 
army was iiiiitiiig upon this important point. 

lint 111 the midst olsuch brilliant sueeesHs, 
and while the mind was given tip to the 
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fairest hopes, a distressing piece of'iiitelii- 
gence was received ; Genoa had again capitu- 
lated on the 4th, and the Austrian troops of the 
blockade were coming, by forced marches, to 
join the army of Melas at Alessandria. Some 
Milanese refugees who had been shut up in 
Genoa, detailed the operations of the siege. 
Massena had, after the capitulation, committed 
the unpardonable error of embarking in a pri- 
vateer to proceed to Antibes. One part of his 
army had likewise been embarked .for the 
same place of destination ; only one corps of 
8500 meii came off by land. The troops had 
preserved their arms, ammunition, .&c. No 
capitulation could be more honourable ; but 
this, fatal arrangement of General Massena, 
the less excusable because he knew of the ar- 
rival of the First Consul’s army upon the Po, 

• annulled all the advantages of the conditions of 
the capitulation. If, after the surrender, Mas- 
sena had marched out at the head of all his 
troops, (and he still had 12,000 disposable 
men armed, and his artillery,) and, having 
reached Voltri, had resumed -his operations, 
he would have kept an equal number of 
Austrian troops in play ; he would have been 
speedily joined by the troops of General 
Suchet, which were on their march to Porto 

N 
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IVlaurizio, and would then Iiavc nianceuvrcd 
against the enemy' with some 20,000 men. 
But the troops marched out without their ge- 
neral ; they directed their course along tlic 
coast of Genoa; their movement was not stop, 
ped untd they were met by Genend Suchet. 
Three or four days were thus thrown away ; 
these troops were useless. But the victory of 
Marengo had remedied every thing. 

The First Consul, then, saw that be could 
rely only on his own strength, and that he was 
about to have to manage the whole army. On 
the evening of the 8lh, the enemy’s scouts 
came to observe the French, who had passed 
the Po, and were in bitouac upon the right 
bank; they believed tliciu to be not rery nu- 
merous, and a van-guard of from 1 to oOOO 
Austrians came to attack them ; but the whole 
French van-guard, aitd a part of the mam 
army had alre.idy crossed. General Lannes 
presently routed this van-guard of the enemy ; 
and at night he took uj* a position before llie 
Au.striau army which occupied .tlontebclio and 
Casteggio. 

Tills army was commanded by General Ott, 

, the same who had commanded tlie hlockado 
of Genoa; Ins corps had come ui» in thtec 
marclic-s. Tlic fires of the libouacs. and the 
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reports of the prisoners and deserters, pivc‘. 
reason to believe that this part of the Austrian 
anil}’- amounted to thirty battalions, or 18,000 
men. Ott’s ‘grenadiers, the llower of the Aus- 
trian army, formed part of it. 

General Lannes was in position, and, e.v- 
pecting reinforcements every moment, he had 
no inducement to attack ; but the Austrian 
general brougiit on the battle at daybreak. 
General Lannes had only 8000 men with him ; 
but Victor's division, which had crossed the, 
river, was not more than three leagues olf. 
The battle was bloody: Lannes covered him- 
self with glory; his troops peidbrined prodi- 
gies of intrepidity. About mid-day Victor’s 
division came up and completely decided tluj 
victory. The Austrians fought desj)eratc)y ; 
thev were still proud of the siicce.sKCH they 
had obtained during the preceding carjipaigrc ; 
and thev felt that their situation laid tjjcm 
under a necessity to conquer. 

Tiie First Consul, on hearing of the enemy's 
attack upon the French van-guard, immediately 
hastened to the field ; but, by the time he got 


there, the victory had been gained ; the enemy 
had lost 3000 killed, and 0000 prisoners. O’he 
field of battle was entirely strev/ed v/jth the 
dead. General Lance- v/as covered '//itn 



mander-In-chiefare equivalent to those of five- 
sixths of the army. I always had the greatest 
contempt for the Grand Vizier’s army, which 
I have observed closely. I wrote to Kleber 
that I would undertake to repulse it with my 
division alone. If you had left me the com- 
mand of the army in Egypt, and taken Kleber 
away with you, I would have preserved that 
fine province for you, and you should never 
have heard a word about capitulation ; but, 
however, things turned out well; and Kleber 
made up at Heliopolis for the mistakes ho had 
been committ’ • six mouths.” 

Desaix L signalize himself. He 

thirsted to ill- ^ bad 

received fro cith,( 
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its fortifications and intrenchnients in its posi 
tion of Stradella. 

General Melas, however, made no movement. 
In the situation inrAvhich he was, he had three 
courses to choose : the first was, to cut his way 
through the First Consul s army, the Austrian 
army being superior to it in number, to gain 
Piacenza, and resume ins line of operation upon 
Mantua. 

The second plan was, to cross the Po at 
Turin, or between that city and the mouth 

of the Sesia, to advance afterwards, by forced 

/ 

marches, to the Ticino, to cross it; and, 
reaching Milan before the First Consul’s army, 
to intersect his line, and force him back be- 
hind the Adda. 

The third course was, to fall back from Ales- 
sandria upon Novi, to rest upon Genoa, and upon 
Admiral Keith’s English squadron ; not to as- 
sume offensive operations until the arrival of the 
English army, already collected at Mahon. The 
Austrian army was certain not to want provi- 
sions or ammunition, or even- reinforcements, 
since by its right it could have communicated 
with Florence and Bologna ; in Tuscany it had 
a Neapolitan division, and, besides, the com- 
munications by sea were in its power. From 
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this position General Mela^ might regain Man- 
tua when he pleased, transporting a great part 
of his heavy artillery mto Tuscany by sea. 

General Lapoype, who was on the banks of 
the Po, was ordered to fall back upon tlie Ti- 
cino, in case the enemy should occupy the lelt 
bank; he would there be joined by 5 or COCO 
men, which could be got together by General 
Monccy, who commanded at Milan. lie would 
then Ua\e 10,000 men; more than butllcicnt to 
delay the passage, and give the First Consul 
time to return by the two bridges behind ilic 
Ticino, 

On the 12th, in the afternoon, the First Consul, 
surprised at the inaction of General Melas, be* 
came uneasy, and began to fear thalthcAuslriaii 
army had moved on Genoa, or upon tliu Ticino, 
or else had marched against Suchet to crush 
him, with the intention ofatterwards returning 
against the First Consul; the latter, therefore, 
determined to quit Stradcllu, and adNaiiee upon 
Scrnia, m the form oi a strong rcconnoitnug 
party, m order to be able to act according tu 
the course adopted by the enemy. In the 
eNeiung the French .irmv* took up a position 

* I(rnch«(in)', l-^th And iSiliofJui.^ 
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upon the Scrivin, 'rortona was Burrouiided, 
the Ixead-quarters were stationed at Voghera. 
During this movement, no intelligence of the 
enemy was obtained ; only some lew cavalry 
scouts were perceived, which did not indicate 
the presence of an army in the plains of Ma- 
rengo. The First Consul no longer doubted 
that the Austrian army had escaped Iiim. 

On the 13th, at daybreak, he passed the 
Scrivia, and marched to Saint-Juliano, in the 
midst of the immense plain of Marengo. The 
light cavalry discovered no enemy ; there was 
no longer room to doubt that he was in- full 
manoeuvre, since, if he had thought proper to 
wait for the French army, he would not have 
neglected the fine field of battle presented to 
him by the plain of Marengo, advantageous 
as it was for the developement of his immense 
cavalry : it appeared probable that the enemy 
was marching on Genoa. 


Divisions Boudet and Monaier. Desaix ; centre, Ponte- 
Curone. 

Division Lapoype ; order to join Desaix. 

The cavalry under Murat, between Ponte-Curone and 
Tortona, having a van-guard beyond I'ortona, under Kel- 
lermann. 

Divisions Gardanne and Chanibarlhac, Victor; left 
wing in advance of Tortona, and supporting the van-guard 
under Kellermann. 
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Under this impression, the First Consul, 
with all expedition, despatched Desaix s corps 
in the form of a van-guard, upon his extreme 
left, with orders to observe the high-road lead- 
ing from Novi to Alessandria, he ordered Vic- 
tor’s division to enter the village of Marengo, 
and to send scouts upon the Bormida, to as- 
certain whether the enemy had any bridge 
there Victor armed at Marengo, he there 
found a i ear-guard of 3 or 4000 Austrians, 
attacked and routed them, and made himscll 
master of the village His scouts arrived upon 
the Borimda at nightfall , they gav e mforroa- 
tion that the enemy had no bridge there, and 
that there was only an ordinary garrison m 
Alessandria, they brought no intelligence ol 
the army ol tielas 

Laimes’s eorps bivouacked diagonilly m the 
rear of Marengo, upon the nglit 

The First Consul was very uneasy , during 
the night he determined to visit his head quar- 
ters of the preceding day. in ordir to meet 
intelligence from General Moiiccy, General 
l-apojjie, and the agents who had been 'ent 
towards Genoa, vnvl who were to rendezvous 
upon those he id-qu irters, but the 'vcnvii hid 
overilovved its bulks Ibis -Ire im swells eun- 
sideribly in the eonrse ul i lew hours, ind a 
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few hours also are sufficient for its return to 
its usual state. This circumstance determined 
the First Consul to fix his head-quarters at 
Torre-di-Garafola, between Tortona and Ales- 
sandria. In this situation was the night spent. 

Meanwhile the most dreadful confusion had 
prevailed in Alessandria, since the battle of 
Montebello. The Austrian Council was agi- 
tated by the most sinister presentiments : they 
beheld the Austrian army cut off from its line 
of operation and dep6ts, and placed between 
the army of the First Consul and that of Gene- 
ral Suchet, whose advanced posts had passed 
the mountains, and began to be felt upon the 
rear of the right flank of the Austrians. The 
greatest irresolution pervaded their minds. 

After much hesitation, Melas, on the 11th, 
resolved to send a strong detachment against 
Suchet, the remainder of the Austrian army 
continuing covered by the Bormida and the 
citadel of Alessandria ; but, during the night of 
the 11th and 12th; Melas heard of the First 
Consul’s movement upon the Scrivia. ■ On 
the 12th, he recalled his detachment, and 
passed the whole day and night of the 13th 
in deliberation ; at last, after some sharp and 
stormy discussions, the Council of Melas pro- 
nounced that the existence of .dhe Army of 
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re'sen e had been unkno« n to him , that tlic 
orders and instructions of the Aulic Councd 
had mentioned only the army of Massena , that 
the unfortunate position in which they found 
themsehes ought, therefore, to be attributed 
to the ministry, and not to the general , that 
in this unforeseen situation, brave soldiers 
ought to do their duty, that they were, then, 
called upon to cut their way through the army 
of the First Consul, and thus reopen the com- 
munications with Vienna, that, in case of suc- 
cess, every thing would be gamed, since they 
would be masters of Genoa, and, by returning 
promptly upon Nice, could execute the plan of 
operations fixed at Vienna, and, haslly, that 
if they should fail and lose the battle, their 
situation would, no doubt, be dreadful, but that 
the whole responsibility of it would fill upon 
the ministry. 

'Ihis tram of reasoning settled all opinions, 
there was but one cry — ^To arms' to arms' 
and every one began to make Ins dispositions 
for the next day’s battle. 

The chances of victory were wholly m fivour 
of the Austrian army, which was very nu- 

racrou'- U had, at least, three liiULS as many 

c.ivalryas the French anny. The sirLiigth of 
the latter was not exactly known, hut the 
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Austrian army, notwithstanding its losses at 
the battle of Montebello, and those it had ex- 
perienced in the neighbourhood of Genoa and 
Nice, after, the retreat, was still very superior 
to the Army of reserve.* 

On the 14th, at break of day, the Austrians 
defiled by the three bridges of the Bormida, 
and made a furious attack on the village of 
Marengo. The resistance was obstinately kept 
up for a long time. The First Consul, finding, 
from the briskness of the cannonade, that the 
Austrians had commenced the attack, imme- 
diately despatched orders to General Desaix 
to return with his troops upon San-Juliano ; he 
was half a day’s march off, to the left. The 
First Consul arrived on the field of battle at 
ten o’clock in the morning, between San-Ju- 
liano and Marengo. The enemy had at length 
carried Marengo •, and the division under Victor 
having been forced to give way after a firm re- 
sistance, was thrown into the utmost disorder. 
The plain on the left was covered with our 
fugitives, who spread alarm wherever they 
went, and many were even exclaiming in dis- 
may, All is lost.” 


* See the subjoined statements 
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The corps of General Lannes, a little m the 
rear of the right of Marengo, was engaged with 
the enemy, who, after taking that phce, de- 
ployed upon their left, and formed their line 
opposite our right, beyond which they already 
extended The h'lrst Consul iiniiicdiatcl) de- 
spatched his battalion of the cavalry guard, 
consisting of eight hundred grenadiers, the 
best troops in the army, to station themsciv cs 
at five hundred toises distance from Lannes, on 
the right, in a good position, in order to keep 
the enemy in check. Napoleon himself, with 
the seventy-second demi-brigadc, hastened to 
the support ot Lannes, and directed tlic division 
of reserve of Cara Samt-Cyr, upon the extreme 
right, to Castel-Ccriolo, to Hank the entire leA 
ol tlieeiiciii). 

In the mean time the army perceived, in the 
middle ol this iiiiniense plain, the I'lrst Consul, 
surrounded by his stall, and two hundred 
horse grenadiers with their fur caps: this 
sight proved sulficieiit to inspire the troopt 
with hopes of victory, their eonfidince re- 
vived, and the fugitives rallied upon .Saii-Juli* 
aiio, in the rear of the left of Geiienl I.inms. 

T he latter, lliougli attacked by a large propor- 
tion ol the enemy's army, was ellectiiig hn 
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retreat through the midst of this vast plain, 
with admirable order and coolness. This corps 
occupied three hours in retiring three-quarters 
of a league, entirely exposed to the grape-shot 
of eighty pieces of .cannon ; at the same time 
that by an inverse movement Cara Saint-Cyr 
advanced upon the extreme right, and turned 
the left of the enemy. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the corps 
of Desaix arrived ; the First Consul made him 
take a position on the' road in advance of San- 
Juliano. Melas, who believed the victory 
decided, being overcome with fatigue, repassed 
the bridges, and entered Alessandria, leaving 
General Zach, the head of his staff, to pursue 
the French army. The latter, thinking that 
this army was effecting its retreat by the road 
from Tortona, endeavoured to reach this road 
behind San-Juliano ; but the First Consul had 
altered his line of retreat at the commencement 
of the action, and had directed it between 
Sala and Tortona, so that the high-road from 
Tortona was of no consequence to the French 
army. 

Lannes’s corps in its retreat constantly re- 
fused its left, thus directing its course towards 
the new point ,of retreat ; and Cara Saint-Cyr, 
who was at the extremity of the right, found 
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liimself almost upon the line of retreat, at the 
very time that General Zach imagined the two 
corps were intersected. 

The division of Victor had, in the mean time, 
rallied, and burnt with impatience to recom* 
mence the contest. All the cavalry of the 
army was concentrated in advance of San- 
Juliano, on the right of Desaix, and in the rear 
of the left of General Lannes. Balls and shells 
fell upon San-Juliano ; iia left was already 
gained by a coiomii of GOOO of Zaehs grena- 
diers. The First Consul sent orders to Gene- 
ral Desaix to charge with his fresh division this 
column of the enemy. Desaix immediately 
j)reparcd to execute these orders accordingly ; 
but, as he advanced at the head of two hnn* 
dred troopers of the iimth light doim'-hrig.ade, 
he was shot through the heart by a ball, ami 
fell dead at the very moment that he had given 
the word to charge: by this stroke the Em- 
peror was deprived of the man whom he es- 
teemed most worthy to be his hculeuant. 

This misfortune by no means dibcuiiccrltd 
the movement, and General Bondel o.e>dy in* 
spired the soldier.** With ihe same lively tlcMre 
of instant revenge for so beloved a chief, 
wliich actuated hU own brea*'t. Ihe niulh 
light demi-brigade, who did, indeed, on ihi* 
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occasion, deserve the title of Incomparable^ 
covered themselves with -glory. General Kel- 
lermann, with 800 heavy horse, at the same 
time charged intrepidly the middle of the left 
flank of the "column : in less than half an hour, 
these 6000 grenadiers were broken, over- 
thrown, dispersed, and put to flight. General 
Zach and all his staff were made prisoners. 

General Lannes immediately charged for- 
ward. Cara Saint-Cyr, who was on our right, 
and en potence with the left flank of the enemy, 
was much nearer than the enemy to the bridges 
upon the Bormida. The, Austrian army was 
thrown into the most dreadful confusion in a 
moment. From 8 to 10,000 cavalry, which 
were spread over the field, fearing that Saint- 
Cyr s infantry might reach the bridge before 
them, retreated at full gallop, and overturned 
all they met with in their way. Victor’s divi- 
sion made all imaginable haste to resume its 
former field of battle, at the village of Marengo. 
The eneray^s army was in the most horrible dis- 
order. No one thought of any thing but flight. 
The pressure and confusion became extreme on 
the bridges of the Bormida, where the masses 
of fugitives were obliged to crowd together; 
and at night, all who remained upon the left 
bank fell into the power of the Republic. 
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It would be difficuU to describe lUe confu- 
sion and despair of iho Austrian army. On one 
side the French army was on the bank of the 
Bormida, and was expected to pass it at day- 
break. On the other, tliey had General Sa- 
chet with his army on their rear, in the direc- 
tion of their right. 

^Vhlch way could they effect their retreat? 
If they fell back, they would be dri\cn to the 
Alps, and tlic frontiers of France : they might 
have moved towards Genoa on the right, before 
the battle ; but they could not hope to do bo after 
their defeat, and closely followed by the victo- 
rious army. In this desperate situation, Gene- 
ral Mclas resolved to give his troops the whole 
night to rally and repose themselves, availing 
himself of the screen of the Bornuda and tho 
protection of the citadel of Alessandria for this 
purpose; and aftorwards to repass the Tauaro, 
if necessary, and thus maintain himself in that 
position, and endeavour at any rate, by enter- 
ing into negotiations, to save hi'' anny by 
capitulating. On the loth, at da> break, the 
Austrians ^ent a Hag of truce vMth propo.aK 
for an annistiee, which produced, the ^ iiiie dav * 
the following convention, by whith Genoi and 
all the furtihed place" m Fitilninnt, I.oui’ 
hard), and the l.cg iiioii", »i.re gnui up to the 
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French army; and by which the Austrian 
army obtained leave to retire behind Mantua, 
without being made prisoners of war. Thus 
was the conquest of all. Italy secured. 


CONVENTION 

Between the Commanders-in-chief of the French 
and Imperial Armies. 

Article 1 . — There shall be an armistice and 
suspension of hostilities between the army of 
his Imperial Majesty and that of the French 
Republic in Italy, till an answer be received 
from the Court of Vienna. 

2. — The army of his Imperial Majesty shall 
occupy all the country between the Mincio, 
Fossa, Maestra, and the Po; viz. Peschiera, 
Mantua, and Borgo-Forte ; and thence all the 
left bank of the Po, as well as the city and 
citadel of Ferrara on the right. 

3. — The army of his Imperial Majesty shall 
likewise occupy Tuscany and Ancona. 

4. — The French army shall occupy the coun- 
try comprised between the Chiesa, the Oglio, 
and the Po. ‘ 

5. ; — ^The country between the Chiesa and the 
Mincio shall not be occupied by either of the 
two armies. The army of his Imperial Majest}^ 
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^t^\ouidbe difHcult to describe the confu- 
sion and despair of tho Austrian armj On one 
side the French army was on the bank of tho 
Bormida, and was expected to pass it at daj - 
break. On the other, tliey liad General Sii- 
diet with his array on their rear, in tlie direc- 
tion of their right. 

Which way could they effect their retreat ’ 
If they fell back, they would be dri\cn to the 
Alps, and the frontiers of France : thej might 
have moved towards Genoa on the right, before 
the battle, but they could not hope to do so after 
their defeat, and closely followed by the victo- 
rious army. In this desperate situation, Gtne- 
ral llelas resolved to give his troops the whole 
night to rally and repose tlitinsdvcs, availing 
himself of the screen of the Borinida and the 
protection of the citadel of Alessandria for this 
purpose, and afterwards to repass the T.iiiaro, 
if necessary, and thus maintain himself in that 
position, and endeavour at anj rate, bj enter- 
mg into negotiations, to save Ins ariiij bj 
capitulating. On the loth, at dajbnik, the 
Austruns sent a flag of truce with propo-ali 

for an armistice, vvbicli produced, the saincdaj, 

the following convcnlioii, by wliicb Guioi and 
all the fortified places in I'ndiinuit, I oiii 
bardv, and the i.vgvtioiis, wtregiviii up to the 



French army ; and by which the Austrian 
army obtained leave to retire behind Mantua, 
without being made prisoners ol war. Thus 
was the conquest of all Italy secured. 


CON’VKNTIOX 

Between the Commamlers-in-chkf of the French 
and Imperial Armies. 

Article 1 . — There shall be an armistice and 
suspension of hostilities between the army of 
his Imperial Majesty and that of the French 
Hepublic in Italy, till an answer be received 
from the Court of Vienna. 

2. — The army of his Imperial Majesty shall 
occupy all the country between the Mincio, 
Fossa, Maestra, and the Po; viz. Peschiera, 
Mantua, and Borgo-Forte ; and thence all the 
left bank of the Po, as well as the city and 
citadel of Ferrara on the right. 

3. — The army of his Imperial Majesty shall 
likewise occupy Tuscany and Ancona. 

4. — The French army shall occupy the coun- 
try comprised between the Chiesa, the Oglio, 
and the Po. 

5. — The country between the Chiesa and the 
Mincio shall not be occupied by either of the 
two armies. The army of his Imperial Majesty 
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may draw provisions from the countries which 
formed a part of the duchy of Mantua. The 
French army to be supplied by the countries 
which formed a part ol the pros nice of Brescia. 

6. — The castles of Tortona, Alessandria, Lil- 
ian, Turin, Pizzighetoiie, Arena, and Flacenzi, 
shall be delivered up to the French army, be- 
tween the 27th of Prairial and the 1st of .Mc-,- 
sidor, (or the 16th and 20th of June) 

7. — ^The fortiess of Coni, the castles of Seia, 
Savona, and the city of Genoa, shall be surren- 
dered to the French army, between the 10th 
and 24th of June, (or 27 111 of Prairial and .itli 
of iMessidor). 

8. — Fort Urbino shall be surrendered on the 
20th of June, (7tli of Alcssidor.) 

9. — The artillery of the evacuated places to 
be divided .as follows: 1st. All artillery of the 
Austrian calibre and fount, to belong to the 
Austrian army. 2d. All of Italian, PiLdinuii- 
tese, and French calibre and make, to bcluiig 
to the Frciicli army. 3d. The provisions to he 
div idcd : h ilf to be at the disposal ol the Com- 
missary -general of the rrcuchariiij, and lull at 
that ol the Coininissar^-gentnil ol the Aiislrun 
•irmy. 

10. — -llie garrisons shall mirth out vvilli die 
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lioiioiii's of war, repairing with their arms and 
baggage by the most direct road to Aiautua. 

11. — The Austrian army shall repair to IMau- 
tua, by way of Piacenza, in three columns : tlic 
first, between the 27th of Prairial and the 1st ot 
Messidor, (from the iOth to^tho 20th of June); 
the second, from the 1st to the 5th of Messidor, 
(or from the 20th to the 2dth of June); the 
third, from the 5th to the 7th. of Messidor, (or 
from the 24th to the 26th of June). 

12. — General Saint-Julien and General de 
Scbvertnick of the artillery, General de Brim 
of the engineers, M. Telsiege, commissary of 
provisions, and citizens Dejean, counsellor of 
state, and Daru, inspector of reviews. Adju- 
tant-general Leopold Stabedrath, and Mossel, 
chief of brigade of artillery, are nominated 
commissioners to see that the articles of the 
present Convention are carried into execution, 
with respect to inventories, provisions, car- 
riages, and all other objects in question. 

13. — No individual shall be ill-treated on 
account of services rendered to the Austrian 
army, or on account of political opinions. The 
Commander-in-chief of the Austrian army shall 
set at liberty all persons arrested in the Cisal- 
pine Republic for political opinions, and who 

Memoirs. — vol,. i. 
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may be conbned in the fortresses under hw 
command. 

Id — ^^Vhatever may be the ansu er from Vi- 
enna, neither of the two armies shall attack the 
other without givin" si\ days' prei mils notice 

15 — During the suspension of hostilities, 
neither army shall send any detachments into 
Germany. 

Alessandria, 26ih of t'rairial, )car VIII of the 
I rcnch Ucpublic, (June 15. 1800) 

(Signed,) Ar txASDEu Beutuilu, 

Mti vs, (knual of Ciniihi! 

General Mchs acted in confcrmitytuthc in- 
terests of ills sovereign, in saving tlic Austrian 
army, and giving up pi icts, which, bting ill- 
provisioned and ill-g trnsoued, could not invc 
made any long resistance, or have been of any 
utility after the dcstrucUon of the arm). 

The First Consul, on the other side, con- 
sidered that 20,000 English lud ju»l arrived tt 
Genoa; that with the 10.000 Ausin ms rtiu lin- 
ing m thvt place thtj formed an armj . ihil 
not having any pi ice of strength in Itiiv.lhe 
position of the Trcncli vva* preeiriou», chit 
thc> hadsiiirtred grealij ui the haiUtiol Muii 
tebdlo and .Marengo, that ihc httneli arm) of 
Genoa, anti Ihilol Jsiichct, hul likcvei’ic in'*- 
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tained considerable loss, both before the siege 
and whilst it lasted, during the movements on 
'Nice, and in the pursuit of the Austrians ; that 
General Melas, having passed the Tanaro, was 
for several days out of the reach of attack ; that 
he would therefore gain time to rally, and put 
his troops in order once more, and that when the 
Austrian army should be thus reorganized, a 
single day's march stolen in advance would be 
enough to disengage it, either by throwing itself 
upon Genoa, or reaching Stradellaby marching 
in the night; that the great superiority of the 
enemy in cavalry gave them many advantages in 
concealing their movements ; and, in short, that 
if the Austrian army should get clearly away, 
even with the loss of its artillery and baggage, 
it would require a great deal of time and abun- 
dance of labour to take so many fortified places. 

General Suchet, with his corps, marched 
upon Genoa, and on' the 24th of June entered 
that city, which was given up to him by Prince 
Hohenzollern, to the great regret of the English ; 
whose van-guard from Mahon had arrived within 
sight of the port, with the intention of taking 
possession of the place. The fortresses of Tor- 
tona, Alessandria, Coni, Fenestrelles, Milan, 
Pizzighetone, Arona, Peschiera, . Urbino, and 
Ferrara, were successively given up to the 
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French, with all Iheir artillery. The army of 
Melas passed through Stradella and Piacenza, 
and took up its position behind Mantua. 

The joy of the Piedmontese, the Gtnoc'c, 
and the Italians was beyond expression , they 
saw themselves restored to liberty, without suf- 
fering the horrors of a protracted «ar, mIucIi 
was already removed to their frontiers, and 
without experiencing any of the mconsLinciiccs 
attendant on sieges of fortified places, always 
fraught with disastrous consequences to the 
towns and surrounding country. 

In France the mtelligcnce at first appeared 
incredible. The first courier who armed at 
Pans was a coinmerci.il express: he brought 
news that the French army had been defeated. 
He had set out on the morning of the I llh of 
June, between ten and twelve, just .is the First 
Consul was coming on the held of battle. This 
only increased the general joy, vv hen the v letory 
of the First Consul was pruinulgated, w itli all its 
attendant adv linages to the Uepubhe'. '1 he sol- 
diers of the army ol the Uhiiie were ashamed 
ot having done so little , and a noble emulaiioii 
impelled them to desire th it no .iriiiistiie should 
he eoiieliidul. until they should be in possession 
ot the whole of Bavaria 

'Ihe Fiiglish iroups, eruvvdid to^tlher upon 
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the rock of Million, became the prey of various 
maladies, and lost a number of their, soldiers. 
Soon after this celebrated battle of the 14tli of 
June, all the Italian patriots were released from 
the dungeons of Austria, and entered the capi- 
tal of their nation in triumph, amidst the accla- 
mations of their countrymen, and cries of Vim 
il liber atore dell' Italia ! 

The First Consul set out on the 17tli of June, 

* 

from Marengo, for Milan, where he arrived, at 
night: he found the city illuminated, and a 
scene of the most animated rejoicings : every 
thing proclaimed the reestablishment of the 
Cisalpine Republic ; but the Constitution by 
which it had been regulated being susceptible 
of modification, he established a Provisional 
Government, which left greater facilities for 
terminating, in a time of peace, the complete 
and definitive organization of this Republic. 
He charged Petiet,, the Commissary-general, 
who had been Minister of war in Prance, with 
the functions of Minister of France to the Cis- 
alpine. Republic, instructing him to direct its 
administration, attend to the wants of the 
French army, and look into and prevent every 
Species of abuse. 

The Ligurian Republic was thus reorganized, 
and restored to independence. The Austrians 
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had not restored the King of Sardinia, when 
they made themseKes masters of Piedmont, 
blit had appropriated the country to their own 
profit. In this they differed m opinion witli 
the Uusbians, who wished the King of Sar- 
dinia to be reestablished in Piedmont. This 
monarch, who had landed from Sardini.i, w.is 
m Tuscany, and had not obtained Icato to go 
to Turin. 

The Fiist Consul established a Prosisi- 
oiial Government in Piedmont, and noun- 
inted General Jourdan Munster of the French 
Kepublio to this govoriimeiit Ilo w.as charged 
to siiporintend it, and to recoiicilo the in- 
terests of tlie people of Piedmont with those 
of the rrench Itcpublic. This geiie'ral, whoso 
conduct had been soiiicwhat suspicious at the 
tune of the IStli of iiriimaire, felt grateful on 
finding that the First Consul li id not only en- 
tirely forgotten the pist, but w is also willing 
to give linn so high a proof of confidence'. lie 
devoted all his eeal to the piihlic good. 

Though General .Masseiii w.is guilty of an 
error 111 eniharknig his troops at Genoa, nisle nl 
of coiiduetnig them by land, he hid always 
disphijed imieli cluraeler .iml energy. 'Ilic 
St rv lees he had reintered III the tiivl eaiiipaigiis, 
and latterly irl /urich. tt stilled also in Ins fa- 
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vour. The First Consul appointed liiin Coni- 
inander-in-chiet' of the Army of Italy. 

The aiiairs of the French Republic rendered 
the presence of the First Consul necessary at 
Paris. He set out on the 5th of Messidor 
(June 24th), passed through Turin, staying 
there only two hours, to visit the citadel, 
crossed Mount Cenis, and arrived at Lyons, 
where he, stopped some time to gratify the 
inhabitants of the city, and lay the first stone 
for the rebuilding of the Place Bellecnur. This 
ceremony was rendered sublime by the im- 
mense concourse, and the enthusiasm of the 
people. He arrived in Paris on the 13th of 
Messidor (July 2d) unexpectedly, and in the 
middle of the night; but the next day, as soon 
as the news was spread through the various 
quarters of that vast capital, all the city and 
the suburbs ran to the courts and gardens of 
the palace of the Tuileries. All the labour- 
ing people at once left their occupations ; 
and the populace crowded round the windows 
in the hope of seeing him to whom France- 
was so much indebted. Acclamations of joy 
resounded through the gardens, in the courts, 
and on the quays. In the evening every one, 
rich or poor, joyfully illuminated his house. 

It was a truly glorious day. 
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LETTERfroin Bauras and Fueron, Representatives 
of the people, attending the Army before Toulon, 

To their Colleagues composing the Committee of 

Public Safety. 

Marseilles, lltli Frimuirc, year II. of the French 
Republic, one and indivisible (17D3.) 

Citizens, our Colleagues, 

We now lay aside all other business, in order to call 
your whole attention to our situation in the departments 
of the Var and the mouths of the Rhone.- You, who 
are at the helm of the state, are well aware that the 
most destructive warfare to which we are exposed, and 
on which the despots combined against our liberty 
chiefly rely, is that of famine. Unfortunately, the 
state of our magazines in the interior is not such as 
to relieve us from all anxiety ; our eflbrts, and those of 
all the deputies in the departments, have been exerted, 
in conjunction with the zeal of our faithful citizens, to 
discover the means of procuring corn. Since the troops 
of the. Republic entered the rebellious districts, we 
have lived only from hand to mouth, and we have found 
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It exces>si>tly tlitiicuU to procure 5>ubiis>itntc for our 
iriuy m lulv, 'ind for tliat before Toulon Thc^e two 
departments of the Itepublic were already famislud, 
tlirough the protracted stay of the combined squadrons, 
even before the sacnle^^ious city fell into their power 
We flattered ourselves witli the hope of obtamiug con- 
siderable supplies of gram from Italy and the Levant, 
but when Ifaples and Tuscany joined llie coalition, wc 
were compelled to relinquish t]iO:>c hopes Tunis, 
according to alt appearances, has now been gained over 
by the forces and the gold of the Tuglish, there is 
every rcoaou to believe Uiatthc Dt.y is become husiilo 
to us, UiQ immense convoy which lay in his port is 
lost to the Republic only tlircc frigates have cvcapctl, 
which have taken refuse in Cor»icj. Ilut how long 
will they remain m safely there, and how can they 
iflbrd any assistance to us? 

On the other hand, the slavislt forces increase at 
Toulon, according to the re^torU of all our »| ics, they 
amount to five ami thirty thousaii 1 luiti, and they hiill 
L\\ ect thirty tliouMnd more it necuu tliat tl e I’t-rm 
gucbc furiiifili part of these forct-s It i* cirtam that if 
tlity wtre to attack with lliiir whole army, they wou! I 
force our h it* , but thty ftarlh*. anuy of Nice, whuh 
imglil j lacc them beivtetn twu tiiKS, thty have ac<. id 
lOjjly formed a plan to cut itol The valour ol tui 
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troops and the vigilance of our generals, will, no doubt, 
baffle all such schemes ; but our defenders are in 
danger of perishing by famine. The bad weather ren- 
ders the roads impassable, the magazines are empty, 
nothing can be carried except on mules ; as soon as 
the rains set in, these brave men will be in imminent 
dange^r. Kobespierre the younger is here, and con- 
firms all these melancholy details. Fifteen days of 
i-ain might place us in the most wretched condition. 
Ever since the 2d, the Durance has overflowed, and 
done us enormous damage; it has long prevented a 
quantity of cattle from reaching us. 

It is also necessary -to observe that the East wind, 
which deprives us of all chance of relief by sea, either 
from Arles or from Cette, blows almost perpetually, 
wafting succours to our enemies. Besides, were they 
to receive no reinforcements, covered as they are, by 
the position of Toulon, they are more than sufficient to 
set our attacks at defiance. It would require half as 
many more troops as we have; to attack with our pre- 
sent numbers would be an useless sacrifice of our bre- 
thren: as to waiting for reinforcements, the enemy 
may also be reinforced in the same proportion ; and a 
famine must certainly take place. In what did the 
strength of Provence (lately so called) consist? In 
Toulon, and in Toulon only. Why not abandon to the 

I 
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enemy all the barren ground as, far os the Durance, 
after carryjwg ofi* the provisions of every kind. The 
egotists of Marseilles have already paid in money. 
You would then fonu an immense bulwark on the 
banks of that river; you would there assemble two 
hundred thousand men, whom you could maintain 
with ease; you would leave the care of providing »ul>- 
sistence for all Provence to the infamous English. 
On the return of summer, when the harvests were at 
hand, and vegetables already productive, the repub- 
licans, rushiog like a torrent upon this country, would 
dnvo the slavish horde into tho sea which throws them 
on our coasts. Such, wo should Uiink, would bo the 
ideas of Uie gcncruU : tho soldiers are discouraged by 
the dread of wanting provisions. Lit these rctlections 
be well weighed and deliberated upon tti a cvuiuiittce. 
Wo will lake care to have the orders which may be 
given earned into executiou ; hut there is not a mo- 
ment to lose. Salutation and Fntcmlty. 

Your co-operaturs, 

ilARnas, I'uetto.v. 
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SITTING OF THE 7tii of NIVOSE. 

Carnot, in the name of the Committee of Public 
Safety, produced the following letter, which was read. 

Freron and Paul Barras, Representatives of the 
people, attending the Army before Toulon, 

To their Colleagues composing the Committee of 

Public Safety. 

Heivd-quarters, Toulon, 30th of Frimairo, year 11. 
of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

W E have read, with indignation. Citizen Colleagues, 
the forged letter which has been attributed to us, but 
which, happily, failed to impose on the committee. 
This stroke came from Marseilles, at the very time that 
city was attempting to produce a counter-revolutionary 
movement, which we crushed. 

You will observe that it was at the very moment 
when we were setting out for Ollioules, to meet our" 
colleagues for the purpose of striking the decisive blow, 
that our ruin was attempted — that the calumniators, 
who denounced us, were aspersing our characters, and 
inventing criminal accusations against us. We assisted 
in taking Toulon ; that is our answer 

(Signed,) Barras and Freron. 

P. S. A patriot of Toulon, who has only been a 
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fortnightout of prison, and who has not read the public 
papers for five xnoiUhs, assures us tliat a report was 
spread during the siege, and that it uas publicly 
asserted, that the Rcprespiitativcs of the people had de- 
termined to cause the French army to retire to the hanhs 
of the Durance; and tliat it was through Robespierre 
the elder that this measure had been carried in the 
Committee of Public Safety. This, to our appre- 
hension, threw some light upon the subject; it is evi- 
dent that the cm^^sa^tcs of Pitt nru the authors of this 
calumny, and of tlie letter to nhlcli our signatures have 
been forged. 


tXuvHEsa of the IV’arional Coiive/inon, 

To the Army of (he Republic, before the walls of 
Toulon. 

SQA m( Frtmurr, tt. at 1^ 
oa« uJ laaitUiVU. 

SoLiMEBS Of TJic Rp.rcuLic ! You have loo long 
deferred the ualiona! \cugcancc: loo long )ou lure pul 
off j our ott n triumph. Thu uifitaout UiUort cfT<Ju!ou 
still live: we arc braved by ourcncmics. and mraacf J 
byljranU; ytt jou remain tramjuil specUtof* of tins 
ahaiutful sight, or have you ccsvetl to e»j»t, smre 
tlo'C wfi irhrs •till rnciiutlKr the eaiih * 
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The standard of Royalty waves before your eyes ; it 
defies your courage, and excludes the BJediterranean 
from your sight. Has then the tri-coloured banner 
lost its hues? Does it no longer rally the defenders 
of the nation? 

A vile horde of slaves, surrounded by hateful, walls, 
insults the Hepublic ; and its numerous battalions in 
vain surround the brigands of London and Bladrid ! 

The North has triumphed ; on the Sarthe the rebels 
have been vanquished. Is the South alone to be dis- 
inherited of its portion in the national glory ? 

Inhabitants of the Southern countries, you in whose 
souls an ardent climate has kindled generous passions, 
and the fiery enthusiasm whence great achievements 
spring, you have not yet felt sufficient indignation 
at the treachery of the people of Toulon, the cor- 
ruption of England, the baseness of Spain. The 
operations of the siege proceed with languor. TVIust 
the North then be called upon to defend you? Blust. 
other arms than yours be invited to throw up the earth 
to form the intrenchments destined to protect the sol- 
dier’s life, and secure victory ? Will you be able to call 
the conquest of Toulon your glory, if the North is 
called in to accelerate its fall? . Will you suffer other 
hands to reap the laurels which liberty has caused to 
spring up by your side ? 
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fortnightout of prison, aiidi^ho has not read the public 
papers for five months, assures us that a report was 
spread during the siege, and that it was pubhcl^ 
asserted, that the Representatirea of the people had de- 
temuued to cause the French army to retire to the banks 
of the Durance, and that it was through Robespierre 
the elder that this measure had been earned m the 
Committee of Public Safety This, to our appre- 
hension, threw some h<;ht upon the subject it is evi- 
dent that (he emi:>aanes of Pitt are the authors of this 
column) , and of the letter to which our signatures bav e 
been forged 


Address of tlie rvationil Convention. 

To (he Arm) of the Republic, before the walls of 
Toulon 

30U)orFnmurr, jrcu n oftbe Repabtir, 
oae and ladinsible. 

SoLDiCBS OP TJiE Repoblic’ You hav e too long 
deferred the national vengeance too long j ou have put 
off ) our OH n triumph The infamous traitors of Toulon 
still live vve are braved b) oureoemtes. and menaced 
by tyrants , j et j ou remain tranquil spectators of this 
shameful sight, or have jou ceased to exist, since 
the«e wrclche* ^till encumber the earth f 
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The standard of Royalty waves before your eyes; it 
defies your courage, and excludes the Mediterranean 
from your sight. Has then the tri-coloured banner 
lost its hues? Does it no longer rally the defenders 
of the nation? 

A vile horde of slaves, surrounded by hateful walls, 
insults the Republic ; and its numerous battalions in 
vain surround the brigands of London and Madrid ! 

The North has triumphed ; on the Sarthe the rebels 
have been vanquished. Is the South alone to be dis- 
inherited of its portion in the national glory ? 

Inhabitants of the Southern countries, you in whose 
souls an ardent climate has kindled generous passions, 
and the fiery enthusiasm whence great achievements 
spring, you have not yet felt sufficient indignation 
at the treachery of the people of Toulon, the cor- 
ruption of England, the baseness of Spain. The 
operations of the siege proceed with languor. Must 
the North then be called upon to defend you? Must 
other arms than yours be invited to throw up the earth 
to form the intrenchments destined to protect the sol- 
dier’s life, and secure victory ? Will you be able to call 
the conquest of Toulon your glory, if the North is 
called in to accelerate its fall? , Will you suffer other 
hands to reap the laurels which liberty has caused to 
spring up by your side ? 
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Dare you return to your homes unless victory speedily 
clears you a glonous path thither^ Will you suffer it 
to be- hereafter said in France, m Europe — “ The Re- 
public bade them conquer — but they feared death 
Hapless and venerated shades of Representatives of 
the people, immolated by English barbarity ' appear to 
our troops, and shew them the path of honour. Let 
the clanking chains of the French patriots transported 
to Gibraltar resound in your ears • they call for ven- 
geance; they ought to obtain it. 

Yes, brave Republicans, the National Convention in- 
trusts that vengeance to your courage . you will regain 
the dominion of the Mediterranean for France, you 
will reestablish abundance, you will reinstate com- 
merce m her ports , restore our navy, and open to our 
political councils, the nay to Italy and to tlie Darda- 
nelles. 

March, soldiers of the nation , no longer let the 
crimes of Toulon remain unpunished Tlie Republic 
commands you to conquer. 

Soldiers* you are Frenchmen, you are free: before 
you ace Spaniards -Englishmen— slav es , —tlie eye of 
Liberty is upon you. 
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SITTING OF THE 4th of NIVOSE, YEAR 11. 

The Representatives of the people attending the Army 
directed against Toulon, 

To the Committee of Public Safety. 

Hciirt-quarters, Ollionle, 23lU of Friinjuve, year H. 
of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

We announced to you, on a former occasion. Citizen 
Colleagues, that the result of the affair of the 10th was 
only the precursor of more important successes. The 
event has just fulfilled our prediction. 

Conformably to your decree, all measures had been 
taken for forcing the brigands, who had basely obtained 
possession of Toulon, to an ignominiops flight from that 
infamous place. 

We lost not a single moment, and even before all the 
forces expected were assembled, we commenced our 
attack, which was principally directed against the 
English redoubt commanding the forts of I’Eguillette 
and Balagnier, defended by above 3000 men, twenty 
pieces of cannon, and several mortars. 

The enemy had availed themselves of all the resources 
of art to render this place impregnable ; and we assure 
you that few forts are so completely fortified against 
every species of attack as this redoubt; yet it was not 

Memoirs. — voL. i. 21 . 
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Strong enough to w itbstand tlie ardour and courage of 
the brave defenders of our country The forces of this 
division, under the command of General Laborde, and 
in which General Dugommier has honourably distin- 
guished himself, attacked the redoubt at five in the 
morning , and at six the fiag of the Republic isaved on 
its battlements This first success cost the nation 200 
men killed, and above 600 wounded, but the enemy 
lost their whole garrison, 600 of whom are prisoners, 
including eight> officers, and a Neapolitan commander 
ofhigh rank 

Malevolence had neglected nothing that was calcu- 
lated to prevent tlie success of this important enter- 
prise , but we were distnbuted in the different columns, 
and rallied those who had for an instant been discou- 
raged At out call, at the names of Liberty and the 
Repubhc, all rushed on to victory, and the English re- 
doubt, as well as the forts of TEguillette and Balagnur, 
were carried by assault 

The taking of this redoubt, on whicli all the Iiopes 
of the enemy relied, and which might be called the 
bulwark of the Allied Powers, totally disconcerted 
them Terrified by our success, they abandoned the 
forts of Jklalbosquet and Tomet during the mght, the) 
blew up the latter m despair they aUo ei icuatcd 
Port Rouge and Fort Blanc, and Uieredouht and fortof 
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Pharon. They took measures for securing their fleet 
from the fire of our cannon and bombs, whicli inces- 
santly played upon them. 

The fleet is at this moment out of the roads; 
many of the people of Toulon, and most of the 
enemy’s forces are ' on board ; they have, however, 
left troops at Fort La Malgue and in the city, to cover 
their retreat. We possess the Signal-station, Fort 
Artigue, and Cape Brun. We hope to take Fort La 
Malgue in the course of the night, and to be in Tonlon 
to-morrow, occupied in avenging the B-epublic. 

Above four hundred oxen, with many sheep and 
pigs, (the only troops furnished by the Pope, except a 
few monks,) much forage, provisions of every kind, 
tents, all the carriages which the enemy had in their 
forts and redoubts, and more than a hundred pieces of 
cannon of heavy calibre, have fallen into our hands. 
We shall be able to give you, in a few days, a list of 
those who have most distinguished themselves, and 
whom we shall have rewarded. You will see by this 
return that we drew from the army of Nice all the 
force that was disposable, and that we have neglected 
no means of ensuring the fall of this ever-to-be- 
detested city. Our next letter will be dated from the 
ruins of Toulon. We could not write to you earlier, 
because we have been on horseback for several days 
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and nights, and have not had a single moment to spare 
for the purpose of writing 

(Signed,) Ricord, Fkeron, and 

Robespierre the younger 
P S Our colleague Bairas, who is with the division 
commanded by General Lapoype, informs us that all 
the heights of the mountain of Pharon have been 
earned at the point of the bayonet, that the redoubt 
of the fort of that name has been evacuated, and eighty 
priboners taken, including an English lieutenant lie 
will communicate to you the advantages obtained by 
this division, which are the result of the execution of 
the plan laid down by the Committee of Public Safety 
In short, the general attack was so ably ^concerted 
that m twenty-four hours all the posts were attacked 
and occupied by the two divisions of the army of the 
Republic Salutation and Fraternity. 


Letti r from the General-in-chief Ducommiur to the 
blimster of War. 

Wea4 unimm, Vr.ai.»«, >tM \\ 

of tbe Republic, one and todinsible 

Citizen HriKisTER, 

The action of this day has been hot, but successful , 
an important battery had for two diys cannonaded 
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Malbosquet, and greatly annoyed that jDOst and its en- 
virons. This morning, at five o’clock, the enemy made 
a vigorous sortie, by which he at first carried all our 
advanced posts on the left, as well as this battery. At 
the first discharge of musquetry, we hastened to the 
left wing, where I found almost half the forces in utter 
confusion. General Gamier complained that his troops 
had abandoned him. I ordered him to rally them, to 
advance, and retake our battery : I, myself, at the head 
of the third battalion of the Isere, advanced likewise, 
by another road, to the same battery. We were for- 
tunate enough to succeed: this post was quickly re- 
taken ; the enemy, briskly repulsed, fell back on every 
side, leaving on the field a great number of killed and 
wounded. Their army has lost in this sortie more than 
twelve hundred men, killed, wounded, and taken 
prisoners-, amongst the latter are several officers of 
high rank, particularly General O’Hara, their Coni- 
mander-in-chief, who vvas wounded by a musquet- 
ball in the right arm. The Generals on both sides were 
destined to be hit in this action for I received two se- 
vere contusions, one in the right arm, the other in the 
shoulder; but they are not dangerous. After having 
thus' driven back the enemy to the place whence he 
came, our republicans, in the heat of their generous 
enthusiasm, marched towards Fort Malbosquet, under 
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a most fonnidable fire kept up by tliat fort, they 
brought away the tents of a camp which their intre- 
pidity liad made the enemy evacuate This action, 
which is a real triumph for the aims of the Republic, 
IS a moat auspicious omen for our ulterior operations 
for what may we not expect from a concerted and uelh 
arranged attack, when our unpremeditated movements 
are crowned with success ? 

I cannot sufficiently applaud the conduct of all those 
of our brethren in arms, who fought on this occasion, 
amongst those who chiefly distinguished themselves, 
and who most assisted me m rallying and pushing for- 
ward, are the citizens, Bonaparte, commanding the 
artillery. Arena and Gervom, Adjutants generd 

Dugommier, Gencral-iii Chief 


Letflr addressed to Uie Minister of War, by the 
General-in'cluef of the Army of Italy 

Head quniterat Ollioulc, 2Jth of Friuiairc, jcar 11 
of tbe Rcipubhc, oacaad indi>isible 

Citizen Minister, 

Toulon is restored to the Republic, and the success 
of OUT arms is complete The promontory of UCguil- 
lette being destined to decide the file of tins infamous 
city, as I have aircadv informed you, aud the positions 
It aQords being equally adapted for securing liie retreat 
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of the eaemy, or for burning their ships, by means of 
our bombs ; all possible means were taken for securing* 
the conquest of this position on the 26th of Frimaire. 
The weather was excessively unfavourable until one in 
the morning; but nothing could damp the ardour of 
freemen fighting against tyrants. Thus, in spite of 
every obstacle presented by the weather, our brethren 
rushed forward to glory, the moment the word of com- 
mand was ^iven. 

The Representatives of the people, Robespierre, Sali- 
cetti, Ricord, and Freron, were with us : they set our 
brethren an example of the most devoted heroism. This 
fraternal and exalted unanimity deserved conquest; nor 
was it long before victory declared for us: our success 
will be cited in history as miraculous ; it put us in pos- 
session of the English redoubt covered by a double 
enceinte; an intrenched camp, defended by works con- 
sisting of chevaux-de-frises, trees cut down, &c, ; 
thirty pieces of cannon, thirty-six and twenty-four 
pounders, &,c.; five mortars, and two thousand choice ’ 
troops : it was also supported by the cross fires of three 
other redoubts, which contained three thousand men. 

The impetuosity of the republicans, and the sudden 
capture of this terrible redoubt, which appeared from 
its heights an inaccessible volcano, struck the enemy 
with such consternation, that he quickly abandoned 
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the rest of the promoutoiy, aod spread a panic terror 
in Toulon, which arose to the highest pitch uhetiit was 
found that the squadrons were eracuating the roads. 

I caused the attacks on Malbosquet and tlie other 
•posts to be continued the same day , Toulon then lost 
all hopes , and the redoubts of Fort Rouge, Pomiuets, 
Pharon, and several others, were abandoned m the 
course of the following night 

At length Toulon itself was evacuated likewise; 
but the retiring enemy had the address to cover their 
flight, and we were unable to pursue them. They were 
covered by the ramparts of the town, the gates of 
which, closed with the greatest care, prevented our 
obtaining any mtelligence. 

llie Are which appeared at the entrance of the 
port was the only signal of tlieir departure. Wc im- 
mediately approached Toulon , and it was not until 
after midnight that we ascertained the place was aban- 
doned by its vile inhabitants and by the infamous co- 
alition which madly lioped to subject us to its odious 
sway 

The hurry m which Uie general evacuation was 
eflected, preserved nearly all our property, and the 
greater part of the shipping. Toulon lias been forced 
10 restore all that ils treachery had robbed us of. I 
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shall send ygu,. without delay, the returns I have 
had drawn up of all particulars worthy of notice. 

Whilst the west division of our army was effecting 
these grand operations, the east division, commanded, 
by General Lapoype, proceeded with Citizen Barras, 
Representative of the people, to Mount Pharon, and 
carried the first redoubt. All the others, with Fort 
Pharon itself, were evacuated by the enemy like those 
of the west. 

j 

We have lost from seventy-five to eighty of our 
brethren, and the number of wounded is about two hun- 
dred and fifty. It is scarcely possible to judge of the 
loss of the enemy, except from their wounded, who 
have been taken into our hospitals ; but it may be con- 
sidered certain that with the addition of those killed 
and taken prisoners, we have this day depr ived them of 
more than twelve thousand combatants. 

Thus, Citizen Colleagues, has the counter-revolution 
of the south terminated. We are indebted- for its 
overthrow to the brave republicans constituting this 
array, which has, without exception, deserved well of 
the country, and some individuals of which ought to be 
distinguished by the national gratitude. I send you 
the list of them, and beg your gracious acquiescence in 
my requests ; this list will inform you of the names of 
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tho&e wlia chJeiJy signalized themselves in the action, 
and I confidently hope tliatthe promotions I solicitfor 
them will be granted. 

Salutation and Fraternity, 

DuGOMMlEU 

Letter from Foocufi to Collot d’Herboi^, his 
colleigue and friend, tneraber of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Taulon, 28lh orPnmiure, }rar II ofthc 
Republic, one and lacbriiiblo. 

And we also, my friend — we have contributed to 
the taMag of Toulon, by tlie terror we struck into the 
cowards who entered the place, eicposmg to tlicir sight 
. the carcases of thousands of their accomplices. 

The war is at an end, if we know how to avail our- 
selves of tins memorable victory. Let us be terrible, 
that we may not be m danger of becommg weak or 
cruel , let us destroy, in our wrath, and at one blow, all 
rebels, conspirators and traitore, to spare ourseUcs Uie 
anguish, the tedious misery of punishing them as kings 
Let us execute justice as Nature docs, let us avenge 
ourselves as a people , let us strike like the lhundi.t- 
bolt, and annihilate even tlie ashes of our foes, that 
they may not pollute the soil of Liberty. 

i\Iay tlie perfidious aud (krocious Liighsh be attacked 
in all directions, may the whoJe lltpublic form but 
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one volcano to overwhelm them with its devouring lava ; 
may the infamous Isle which produced these monsters, 
whom humanity disowns, be ingulfed for ever in the 
depths of ocean J 

Adieu’, my friend, tears of joy gush from my eyes 
and inundate my soul. The courier is departing — I 
will write again by the ordinary post. 

(Signed,) Fouche. 

P. S. We have only one way of celebrating the vic- 
tory; this evening we send two hundred and thirteen 
rebels to meet death amidst the thunder of our guns. 
Extraordinary couriers will be instantly despatched to 
convey the intelligence to The army. 


Salicetti, Ricoed, Feekon, Robespieeee, and 
Baeeas, Representatives of the people, attending 
the Army acting against Toulon, to their Colleagues, 
composing the Committee of Public Safety. 

Head-quarters, Toulon, 30th of Frimaire, year II, 
of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

The army of the Republic, dear Colleagues, entered 
Toulon on the 29th of Frimaire, at seven in the morn- 
ing, after five-days and five nights of fighting and fa- 
tigue. Our troops were burning with ardour to rush to 
the assault ; four thousand scaling-ladders were re^dy : 
but the cowardice of our enemies, who had evacuated 
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the place after having spiked all the' guns, of the ram- 
parts, rendered scaling unnecessary. 

When they heard of the taking of the Knghsh re- 
doubt and of all the promontory, and saw, on the other 
hand, all the heights occupied by General Lapoype’s, 
division, terror seized on their minds They entered 
this place like traitors, they defended it like cowards, 
they quitted it like robbers. They blew up the Tlie- 
inibtocles, \v hieh was used as a prison for the patriots , 
happily the latter found means to escape whilst she was 
burning, with the exception of six They have burnt 
nine of our ships, and earned off three, fifteen ha>e 
been saved to the Republic, amongst which is that no- 
ble vessel tlie Sans culotte. of 130 guns. Sbeuas ap- 
proached by ■lOme of the enemy’s boats even in the port, 
and whilst we were in Toulon , but two field-pieces on 
the quay drove them off. Four frigates were already 
lu flames, when the galley-slaves (the worthiest people 
in Toulon) cut the cables, and extingu^hed the fire. 
The rope-factory and the timber-magazine are not da- 
maged, the general magazine was m danger of falluig 
a prey to the flames, but we set five hundred labourers 
to work, who cut off the communications. We have 
some frigates left, so that the Republic still possesses 
a respectable naval force at tins place Wc found pro- 
visions of every Uiscriptiou, of which returns arc now 
making out, and will bpccdily he forwarded to you. 
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The vengeance of the nation is at work ; shooting- 
goes on rapidly ; all the officers of marine are al- 
ready exterminated ; the Republic shall be avenged as 
she ought to be; the manes of slaughtered patriots 
shall be appeased. 

As some soldiers, in the intoxication of victory, were 
beginning to plunder, we caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the town, that the booty of all the rebels 
was the property of the victorious army; but that all 
the moveables and effects must be deposited in an ex- 
tensive place that we appointed, in order to be valued 
and sold on the spot for the benefit of our brave de- 
fenders ; besides which, we promised the army a gra- 
tuity of one million. This proclamation produced the 
best effects., Beauvais has been delivered from his 
dungeon ; he is scarcely to be recognised ; we have 
placed him in a comfortable house. He embraced us 
all tenderly ; when be passed through the I’anks, the 
army fired a volley in the air by way of rejoicing. 
Pierre Eagle’s father is also released. , One of our 
batteries has sunk an English frigate. 

To-morrow you shall have farther details : you can 
easily conceive our occupations and fatigues. 

Salutation and Fraternity, 

(Signed,) Salicexti, Frbron, Ricop.d, Robes- 
pierre, and Barras. 
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Extract from the Momteur Unwenel, of the 20th of 
Brumaire, year VIII of the French Republic, one 
and indivisible 

On the 19th of Brumaire, at nine o’clock in the inom- 
ing, the Directory was still ignorant of the events which 
Meie taking place Gohier, Moulms, and Barras, Ind 
met , Sieyes was walking in tlie garden of the Luxcni 
bourg, and Roger Ducos wasat Ins own house Sieyes, 
having been informed of the decree of the Council of 
Ancients, went to the Tmlerie-* Roger Ducos asked 
his three colleagues whether there was any truth in 
the rumours that weie spread abroad Being unable 
to alTord any information, they proceeded to the Couu> 
cil of Ancients. 

At ten o’clock, Gohter, Danas, and Mouhns, forming 
the majority of the Directory, ordered General Lefevre, 
commanding the 17th military division, to attend them 
to give an account of his own conduct, and to inform 
them of what had taken place Lefevre answered, that 
according to the decree whicli had been just made by 
the Council of Ancients, he was accountable only to 
Bonaparte, who had become his general 

At this intelligence the three Directors were struck 
with consternation I^foulins, in aMoIcnt ragt, wanted 
to send a battalion to surround Bonaparte* Iiounc , 
but there wen no nu.ans of excruling any nnlrr iht 
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guard of the Directory had abandoned it, and gone to 
the Tuileries. The barriers were, however, closed for 
a few moments, and it is thought that the order was 
given by the three Directors. 

In the course of the morning, Bellot, secretary to 
Barras, was seen to enter the Council of the Ancients 
he came to speah to Bonaparte. He conversed in pri- 
vate with him for some time ; after which, Bonaparte, 
raising his voice, said to him before a crowd of officers 
and soldiers, “ What have you done with that France 
which I left you so splendid ? I left you peace — but 
I find you at war. I left you victories — I find nothing 
but oppressive laws and misery. .What have you done 
with a hundred thousand Frenchmen whom I once 
knew, all my companions in glory ? They are dead. 

“ This state of affairs cannot last. It would lead 
us into slavery in less than three years. But we are 
resolved to have the Republic established on the 
foundations of equality, equity, civil liberty, and poli- 
tical tolerance. Under a good administration all indi- 
viduals will forget the factions of which they were com- 
pelled to become members, in order to obtain the pri- 
vilege of being Frenchmen. Finally, it is time to re- 
store to the defenders of the nation that confidence to 
which they have so many just claims. According to 
some factious persons, we should all be enemies of the 
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Republic, shortly — we, who have preserved it bv our 
efforts and our courage. We have no occasion for 
those who are bettei patriots than the brave men who 
have lost their limbs in the service of the Uepubhc ” 


Letiiir of B arras, addres&ed to the Council of 
Five Hundred. 

l8tb of Brumairc. 

Having engaged m public affairs, solely through 
my enthusiasm for liberty, I consented to accept the 
first magistracy of the state, only in order to support 
it, when 111 danger, by my devotedness ; to preserve the 
patriots who hazarded themselves m its cause from the 
mahce of their enemies, and to secure to the defenders 
of the country those attentions which could not be 
paid to them more constantly than by a citizen wito of 
old had witnessed their heroic virtues, and had always 
felt for their wants. 

The glory which attends the return of the illustrious 
warrior to whom I had the happiness of first opening 
the path of honour, the striking proofs of confidence 
bestowed on him by the Legislative Body, and the de- 
cree of the National Representation, convince me that, 
whatever post the interest of llie public may hereafter 
assign to me, the dangers of liberty are sunnouiittd, 
and the interests of the ann^ are secured. I rtliini. 
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joyfully, into the station of a private citizen ; happy, 
after so many troubles, to render up the fortunes of the 
Republic, committed in part to my cave, move prospe- 
rous and respectable than ever. 

Salutation and Respect, 

(Signed,) Bar has. 


PROCLAMATION 

Of the Minister of General Police to his Fellow 

Citizens. 

18th of Brumaire. 

The Republic was threatened with approaching dis- 
solution. 

The Legislative Body has caught liberty on the 
brink of a precipice, in order to secure her on an im- 
moveable basis. 

Events have at last laid the foundation of our happi- 
ness, and of that of our posterity. 

Let the Citizens of the Republic be calm, for their 
wishes are about to be fulfilled ; let a firm resistance 
be shewn to the perfidious suggestions of those who, 
in political events, seek only the means of e.vciting 
commotions; and in commotions look only for the 
perpetuation of troubles and revenge. 

Let the weak be encouraged by the recollection that 
Memoirs. — v o l . i. 22 
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they are with the stiong , let every one securely follow 
his business, and mind his domestic affairs 

None have cause for fear or hesitation, but those 
who spread alarms, mislead men’s minds, and create 
disturbances Every measure is adopted for repressing 
their attempts, the instigators of tumults, those who 
attempt to drive the nation into royalty, and, finally, 
all who shall be found to attack public or private 
tranquillity, shall be seized and delivered up tojustice 
(Signed,) Fouciit 


SITTING OF THE COUNCIL op ANCIENTS. 

ot iruPi* re 

Tiin Council of Ancients met on the 18th of Bru* 
raaire, at two o'clock, in tlie great gallery of the Cha- 
teau of Saint Cloud At four. General Bonaparte nas 
introduced, and having received from the President 
permission to address the Council, he spoke as follows 

“Ill.P«ESENTATXVES OF TlIC PLOPLC Youdoflot 

now meet under common circumstances, jou are upon 
a volcano Permit me to address > ou with the freedom 
of a soldier, the candour of a citizen zealous for the 
welfare of his country, and to intreat you to busptud 
^ourjudgment till you have heard the whole of what I 
am about to say. 
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" 1 was residing in tranquillity at Paris, when I received 
the decree of the Council of Ancients, which declared 
to me the dangers of the Council and of the Republic. 
I instantly summoned around me my brethren in arms, 
and we came to afford you our support, to offer you 
the arms of the nation, because you are its head. Our 
intentions were pure and disinterested ; but in return 
for the devotedness which we evinced yesterday, we 
are to-day overwhelmed with calumnies. Some talk of 
a second Caesar, some of another Cromwell : it is re- 
ported that I wish to establish a military government. 

“ Had I wished. Representatives, to overthrow the li- 
berties of my country — had I aimed at usurping the so- 
vereign authority, I should not have obeyed the orders 
you gave me ; I should not have bad occasion to rer 
ceive that authority from the Senate. More than once, 
and under the most favourable circumstances, 1 have 
been called upon to assume it. After our triumphs in 
Italy, I was invited to it by the voices of my comrades, 
by those of the soldiers who have been so ill used since 
I ceased to command them, and who, in the deserts of 
the west, are at this time compelled to carry on a hor-: 
rible war, which prudence and a recurrence to princir 
pies had appeased, but which imbecility or treason 
has rekindled. . . 

I swear. Representatives, that the nation possesses 



no defender more zealous than myself, I devote m\self 
without reserve to the execution of your orders , but the 
welfare of the nation depends on you alone, for there 
IS now no Directory four of the members who com- 
posed that body have given m their resignation, and 
the fifth has been placed under supeTintentlence for ins 
oWn safety Danger presses, and disasters are incrtas 
ing the Munster of Police has just informed me that 
several fortified places in La Vendee have fallen into the 
hands of the Chouans Representatives of the people 
the Council of the Ancients is invested with great 
powers, but the wisdom which inspires it is still greater 
Consult only that wisdom, and the imminence of our 
dangers Save the state from being torn to pieces , 
save us from the loss of what we have sacrificed hO 
much to obtain, Liberty and Equality ' ’ 

(Here, being interrupted by a member, who reminded 
him of the Constitution, Bonaparte resumed tltus) 

“ Tilt Constitution’ you violated it on the ISlli of 
Fcuctidoc, you violated It on the 22d ot lloreal, jou 
violated it on Uie 30th of Prainal Tht Coijslitulion ' 
all factions invoke it, and they all inlnuejtus laws, it 
is despised by them all It tun no longer bt a source 
of prolecUou to us, for it is not rc:>ptcted by any out 
Representatives of the people, you seem nic no wretch- 
ed intriguer, cohered by the mask of bypocris) / bare 
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given proofs of my devotion to my country, and dissi- 
mulation would tp me be unavailing. I hold this lan- 
guage to you only because I am desirous that the 
reward of such mighty sacrifices may not be lost. The 
constitution and the rights of the people have been re- 

‘ i 

peatedly violated ; and since it is no longer permitted 
to us to pay that constitution the respect which it ought 
to command, let us save the foundations on which it 

I 

rests. Let us preserve equality and liberty ; let us find 
means of securing to every one the liberty which is his 
right, and in which the constitution has proved inade- 
quate to protect him. I declare to you that as soon as 
the dangers which have caused extraordinary powers 
to be confided to me are over, I will abdicate those 
powers. With respect to the Magistracy to which you 
may appoint me, I only wish to be the arm to support 
it, and to execute your commands.” 

(A member required General Bonaparte to furnish 
proofs of the existence of the dangers he alluded to.) 

Bonaparte. “ If a full explanation is required; if in- 
dividuals must be named, I will name them. I say the 
Directors Barras and Moulins have proposed to me to 
put myself at the head of a party tending to the ruiii of 
all men of liberal ideas.” 

(A discussion now took place, whether Bonaparte 
should continue his address in public, or whether the 
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assembly should resolve itself into a secret commiltte. 
It was decided that be should be heard in public ) 
Bonaparte. “ Once more, Representatives of the peo- 
ple, I repeat that the Constitution, thrice violated, no 
longer atforda any security to the citizens: it cannot 
maintain harmony, for it commands no respect. I re- 
peat that I do not hold tins language for the sake of 
possessing myself of power, after the fall of existing 
authorities , yet that power has been oflered to me con- 
tinually since my return to Paris. All the diffeienl 
factions have knocked at my door, but I haic paid no 
attention to (hem, because I belong to no cabal ; I am 
of no party but that of the French people 
** Several members of the Council of Ancients know 
that 1 have discoursed with them on thu proposals that 
have been made, and I have ouly accepted Uie autlionty 
which you have confided to me, for the purpose of 
sustaining the cause of the Republic. I will not con- 
ceal from you, Representatives, that in taking tlie 
command, I relied only on the Council of the iVncieuh,. 

I did not reckon on the Council of Five Hundred, 
which is divided, and whicU contains men who would 
restore conventions, revolutionary committees, and scaf- 
folds. I did not rely on the Council of Five Hundred, 
in which the heads of tliat party have just taken tbeir 
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seals j — on that Council whence emissaries arc even 
now proceeding with instructions to instigate and or- 
ganize a tumult in Paris. 

" Fear not, llepresentatives, these criminal projects. 
Surrounded-by my brethren inarms, I shall find means 
to j)rotect you from them. Your courage will enable 
me to fulfil my promise, brave comrades, to whoin I 
am represented as hostile to liberty ; grenadiers, whose 
caps I observe •, brave soldiers, armed with those bayo- 
nets which 1 have so often directed to the humiliation 
of kings — which have aided me to found Pepublics. 
Should some orator, in foreign pay, talk of, outlawing 
me, let him beware lest he draw down that condemna- 
tion upon himself. Should he talk of outlawing me, 
I would appeal to you, my brave companions in arms, 
to you, valiant soldiers, whom I have so often led to 
victory ; to you, intrepid defenders of the Republic, 
with whom I have shared so many dangers to establish 
liberty and equality. I would in that case rely on you, 
my friends, and on my own good fortune. 

“ I call upon you. Representatives of the people, to 
resolve yourselves into a general committee, and therein 
, to take the salutary measures which the urgency of our 
danger imperiously requires. You shall always find 
my arm ready to carry your resolutions into effect.” . , 
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(The President, m the name of the Council, invited 
the General to develope, fully, the plot with which the 
Republic was threatened.) 

Bonaparte, ** I have already had the honour to state 
to the Council that the Constitution is incapable of 
preserving the country, and that such an order of things 
must be created as will enable us to raise her out of the 
abyss m which she is plunged The former part of 
what I have just repeated, was stated to me by the two 
Directors whom I have named to you, and who, had 
they done nothing more than give utterance to a truth 
known to all the nation, would not be more guilty than 
nianyothci Frenchmen Since it is allowed (hat tlie 
Constitution is insufBcient to preserve the Republic, 
hasten then to take the means of willidrawing it from 
danger, if you wish to escape the bitter and eternal rC' 
ptoaches of the French people, of ) our families, and 
of your own hearts.” 


Decree of Depoktation of the 2olh of Brunnirc, 
jearVIII. of the French Republic, one and ni- 
diMbible. 

Tiil Consuls of the Republic, in execution of the 
tliird Article of the Law of the lOtli of this month, 

bj which they arc especnllycliarged to restore intcnul 
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tranquillity, have decreed, this 25th of Brumaire, as 
follows : 

Article I. — ^The individuals hereinafter named, viz.: 
Destrem, ex-deputy ; Arena, e.x-deputy ; Marquesi, 
ex-deputy; True, ex-deputy; Felix Lepelletier, Charles 
Hesse, Scipion-du-Uoure, Gagny, Massard, Fournier, 
Giraud, Fiquet, Basch, Marchaud, Gabriel, Mamin, J. 
Sabathier, Clemence, Marnd, Jourdeuil, Metchg, Mour- 
going, Corchaut, Maignant (of Marseilles), Henriot, 
Lebois, Soulavie, Dubrueil, Didier, Lamberte, Dau- 
bigny, and Xavier Audouin, shall leave the conti- 
nental territory of the French Republic. They shall 
for this purpose be obliged to proceed to Rochefort, 
to be afterwards conducted to and detained in the de- 
partment of French Guiana. 

II. — The individuals hereinafter named ; Briot, An- 
tonelle, Lacheyardiere, Poulain-Grandpre, . Grand- 
maison, Talot, Quirot, Daubermisnil, Frison, Declercq, 
Jourdan (of Upper Vienne), Lesage-Senault, Prudbon, 
Groscassand-Dorimond, Guesdon, Julien (of Toulouse), 
Sonthonax, Tilly (ex -charge -d’affaires of Genoa), 
Stevenette, Castaing, Bouvier, and Delbrel, shall be 
obliged to proceed to the commune of Rochelle, in 
the department of Lower Charente, thence to be con- 
ducted to and detained in such place within that de- 
partment as shall be appointed by the Minister of 
General Police. 
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HI. — Immeiliately sifter the publication gf the pre- 
sent Decree, the individuals comprised in the two pre- 
ceding ArUcles, shall be divested of the exercue of all 
rights of property, and shall not be restored to such 
rights, until authentic proof be made of their amval at 
the place fixed by the present Decree. 

IV. — -Those who shall quit the place to winch they 
shall have proceeded, or that to which they shall have 
been conducted by virtue of tlie preceding ordmaiicci), 
shall, in like manner, be divested of such rights. 

V, — The present Decree shall be inserted m tho 
bulletin of the laws, the Ministers of General Police, 
of Marine, and Pinance, are respectively charged, cacii 
so far as concerns his office, with the care ind execution 
of this Decree 

(By tho Consuls of the Uepubhe,) 

Sieves, Uooeu-Ducos, Donai’AKTI . 


Decree or the Executive DinrcToiiv, 
dated 26th of Vendemiaue. 

The Executive Directory, on the Ueport of the 
Minister of Foreign rehtions* considering. 1st. Tint 
tile imprisonment of Nappertandy and Blackwell, na- 
turalized French cili/ens in the service of the Kepub- 
lic, as likewise that of citizens Moms and Corbett, 
m tliu dungeons of Hamburg, and the giving np of 
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the said citizens to the agents of England, is a viola- 
tion of the law of nations, an outrage on humanity, 
and a serious ofl’ence to the French Republic ; 

2dly, That the laws of neutrality impose on those 
states which enjoy their advantages, duties involving 
all that is most sacred in social and public rights ; 

3dly, That the most imperious of these duties is 
that of keeping the neutral territory involute from all 
acts of hostility, and thereby affording to the persons 
of the subjects and citizens of all the belligerent powers 
a complete protection, and an asylum, without distinc- 
tion of nations, against all the violences exercised 
under the rights of war ; 

4thly, Considering that since the pride and fanaticism 
of some particular governments have rekindled the 
flames of war, outrages against the law of nations have 
multiplied to an alarming extent ; that in particular the 
head of an empire far distant in the north of Europe 
and Asia, without any provocation on the part of the 
French, has become the tool of the enmity of the 
English Government against the French Republic, 
and against the liberal and philanthropic principles on 
which that Republic is established ; that this chief has 
lavished threats and insults on all those governments 
which do not take part in his blind and impassioned 
policy ; 
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flthly, That unless a stop is put to this moral and po- 
litical corruption, by an appeal to all governnieiils 
winch have not yet fallen mto this state of degradation, 
and by the punishment of those which participate in its 
disgrace, unless, m short, these outrages are marked 
by public opinion with the abhorrence they deserve, 
there would be reason to apprehend tint the laws of 
war would soon he restrained by no check, and tlie 
rights of peace would he left without security; that 
shortly no barrier would e\ist to oppose a general 
dissolution, and that Europe would rapidly relapse mto 
a state of barbarity , 

Finally, Considering that the deference of any go- 
vernment to atrocious commands cannot be excused 
on account of its weakness , above all, when that go- 
vernment has rendered itself gmlly of the dependence 
of tlie position in which it has voluntary placed tUclf , 
and that such is the case m winch the magistrates of 
Hamburg have placed themseUes, in ordering the im- 
prisonment of citizens Nappertandy, Blackwell, Morns, 
and Corbett, and in refusing to hbento them on olhcul 
proof that they were French citizens lud olliccrs of tlie 
llepublic ; 

Has decreed, on tlie 17th of Vcndtmiairt • 

Article I. — Ihe aggression committed by tJit go- 
verniucut of Hamburg sh ill bo dtiiumiccil to all allied 
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and neutral governments, by the ministers of the 
Republic residing at the seats of those governments. 

IL — The resident Consular and diplomatic Agents 
to the senate of Hamburg, shall immediately quit that 
city and its territories. 

III. — Every Agent of the government of Hamburg, 
residing in France, shall receive orders to quit the 
place of his residence within twenty-four hours, and 
the French territory within eight days. 

IV. — A general embargo shall be laid on all ships 
and vessels bearing the flag of Hamburg, and being- 
in the ports of the Republic. 


PROCLAMATION 

Of Bonaparte, General-in-Chief, to the Citizens 

composing the Sedentary National Guard at Paris. 

18th of Brumaivc, year VIII. of the Republic, 
^ one and indivisible. 

Citizens! 

The Council of the Ancients, the depository of the 
wisdom of the nation, has just pronounced the anpexed 
Decree ; by virtue of Articles 102 and 103 of the Act 
of the Constitution. 

It enjoins me to take the necessary measures for the 
safety of the National Representation, Its immediate 
removal is necessary. The Legislative Body will find 
itself in a condition to save the Representation from 



lhal imminent danger into winch a state of disorgani- 
zation IS plunging us. 

It requires, at this important cnaia, the umon and 
confidence of our patriots Rally around it; that is 
the only way to establish the Republic on the bt^is of 
civil liberty, internal prosperity, victory, and peace. 

Bonapauti . 


PROCLAMATION 

Of Bonaparte, General-in-Chief, to the Arm) 

General Lefebvre retains the command of the l7tU 
military division 

The troops will return into then respective quarleisi 
the duty will proceed as usual. 

General Bonaparte is highly satis^fied with the con- 
duct of the troops of Uie line, iinalids, and scdciUir) 
national guards, who throughout tlic proceedings of 
yesterday, so fortunate for the Republic, proved them- 
selves the true fnends of the people. He expicsscs 
Ins particular satisfaction to the brave grenadiers on 
duty at the chambers of the National Representation, 
who covered themselves with glory, m i.a>ing the life 
of their General when assailed by the daggers of some 
of the RopreseutaUxes. 


Bos \i* vin 1., 
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PROCLAMATION 

Of the Consuls of the Republic to the French People. 

The Constitution of the Year III. was hastening to 
destruction. It had proved incapable of maintaining' 
eitlier your rights, or its own existence. Reiterated 
infractions had deprived it, irretrievably, of the respect 
of the people. Hostile and greedy factions were divi- 
ding the Republic amongst them. France was approach- 
ing the last stage of general disorganization. 

But patriotism exerted its power’s. Every thing ca- 
pable of doing injury has been removed ; all that could 
be useful, all that remained pure in the National Re- 
presentation united under the banners of Liberty. 

Frenchmen! the Republic, strengthened and re- 
placed in Europe, in the rank which she ought never 
to have forfeited, will see all the hopes of her citizens 
realized, and her glorious destinies accomplished. 

Take, with us, the oath which we swear, to be faith- 
ful to the Republic, one and indivisible, founded on 
equality, liberty, and the representative system. 

(By the Consuls of the Republic,) 
Bonaparte. 
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The Consuls of the Republic to the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Council of Five Hundred. 

21lh of Bnimain:. 

Citizens Representatives, 

By a report annexed to tlie present message, the 
jMiiiister of Finance represents to the Consuls of the Re- 
public, the necessity of repealing the law of the forced 
loan, and of substituting for it, a war duty of twent)- 
five per cent, on all contnbutions levied on land, move- 
ables, and superfluities. 

Conformably to Article IX. of the law of the 19th of 
this month, the Consuls of the Republic now maho the 
formal proposal necessary to authorize you to legislate 
on this subject 

(By the Consuls of the Republic,) 

Rogeu-Ducos, Bonaparti. 


Bonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, to the 
French People, 

To render tlie Republic dear to her citizens, respect- 
able m tlie eyes of foreigners, formidable to her ene- 
mies; such are the obligations which we have ton- 
traded in accepting the chief niagulracy. 

The Republic will be dear to her citizens, if the law* 
and acts of authority be always stamped with the im- 
pression of order, justice, and moderation. 

Without order, administration is but a rfnos; ihirc 
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can be no finances, no public credit; and tlie fortune 
of the state must be ruined with those of individuals. 
Without justice, there is nothing but factions, op- 
pressors, and victims. 

Moderation confers an august character on govern- 
ments as on nations. It is always the companion of 
strength, and of the long duration of-social institutions. 

The Republic will be imposing to strangers, if she 
take care to respect, in their independence, the basis 
of her own — if her engagements, originating in wisdom 
and formed with candour, be fulfilled with fidelity. 

Finally — She will be formidable to her enemies, if 
her armies and fleets be powerfully composed; if every 
one of her defenders be enabled to find a- family in the 
corps to which he may belong, and in that family an 
inheritance of virtues and glory ; if the officer, formed 
by long studies, obtains by regular promotion the re- 
compense due to his talents and services. 

bn these principles depend the stability of govern- 
ment, the success of commerce and agriculture, the 
greatness and prosperity of nations. 

In thus declaring them, we have designated the rule 
by which we ought to be judged. People of France, 
we have declared our duties ; it will be your part to tell 
us whether we have fulfilled them. 

Bonaparte. 


Memoirs — voL. i. 


23 
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The First Consul to the Conservative Senate 

ethofNirosc 

Senators, 

The Consuls of the Republic hasten to inform you 
that the government ismstallcd Whatever events may 
occur, they will employ all means in their power to 
destroy the spirit of faction, create public spirit, and 
strengthen the Constitution which is the object of the 
hopes of the French people The Conservative Senate 
will be animated by the same spirit, and by ita unani- 
mity with the Consuls, the plans of the evil disposed, 
if there exist any such in the 6rst bodies of the state, 
will be disconcerted 

The First Consul, Bonaparte 


PROCLAMATION 

Of the First Consol to the Inhabitants of the 
' Departments of the West. 

An impious war threatens to ravage, a second time, 
the depaTtraenls of the Wwt The duty of the First 
Alagistntes of the Republic is to arrest its progress, 
and to extinguish it m its coiiimeuccmciit, but ihe) 
are unwilling to resort to force until they luie ex- 
hausted all the means of persuasion andjiibUcc 
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The authors of these troubles are traitors sold to the 
English, and become the tools of that nation’s fury ; or 
robbers, who only seek in civil dissensions the objects 
and the impunity of their crimes. 

To such men government owes no remonstrance, no 
declaration of its principles. 

But there are citizens dear to the nation, who have 
been seduced by the artifices of the former ; to such 
citizens true information and explanation are due. 

Unjust laws have been promulgated and executed ; 
arbitrary acts have alarmed the citizens for their safety 
and their liberty of conscience. In every direction 
rash inscriptions on the lists of emigrants have ruined 
citizens who never abandoned their country, or even 
their homes; finally, some of the first principles of 
social order have been violated. 

It is to repair the injuries occasioned by, these un- 
just and erroneous proceedings, that a government 
founded on the sacred basis of liberty^ equality, and 
the Eepresentative system, has been proclaimed and 
acknowledged by the nation. The constant desire, as 
well as the interest and glory of the first magistrates 
whom it has appointed, will be to heal all the wounds 
of France; and this intention is already proved by the 
acts which have emanated from them. 

Thus the disastrous law of the forced loan, and the 
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still more disastrous law of hostages, have been re- 
pealed individuals deported without due process of 
law, have been restored to their country and tlieir 
families Every day is and will be marked by acts of 
justice, the Council of State labours unremittingly in 
preparing the reformation of evil laws, and a more 
beneficial arrangement of the public contributions 

The Consuls also declare, that freedom of worship is 
secured by the Constitution, that no magistrate has 
power to intnnge thereon , that no man is authorized 
to say to another, you shall exercise such a tiorship, and 
only OH such a day 

Tlie law of the 11th of Prainal, year HI, whicli per- 
mits to all citizens tlie use of all buildings destined to 
religious worship, shall be executed 

All the departments must be equally subjeclcd to 
tlie rule of the general laws, but the first magisimtes 
will aluays extend mote particular interest and atten- 
tion to the agriculture* manufactures, and commtrcc, 
of those departraeiits which have sufilred the greatest 
calamities 

The government is inclined to (or\fiv€ites& , it uill 
pardon the repentant , Us indulgence will beunre»tr>cd 
and absolute but it will punish all who after this 
declarition shill dare to rcM*t the nation d hove- 
rei,;nt> 
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French inhabitants of the western departments, rally 
around a constitution which confers on the magistrates 
it has created, the power, as well as the office, of pro- 
tecting the citizens; a constitution which equally se- 
cures them from the instability and the intemperance 
of the laws. 

Let those who are anxious for the prosperity of 
France, separate themselves from men who would 
persist in misleading them, in order to yield them up 
to the sword of tyranny, or the yoke of foreigners. 

Let the worthy country people return to their 
homes, and recommence their. useful labours; let them 
be deaf to the insinuations of those who seek to restore 
them to feudal servitude.' . 

If, notwithstanding all the measures which the Go- 
vernment has adopted, there should still be found men 
daring enough to provoke a civil -war, the chief magis- 
trates would have only one painful but necessary duty 
to perfonn, that of subduing them by force. 

But this will never happen. One sentiment will 
animate all minds: the love of their country. The 
ministers of a God of peace will be the first to promote 
reconciliation , and concord. liCt them address to the 
hearts of their hearers, the language they have learned 
in the school of their Master. Let them seek those 
temples which are once more opened to them, and 
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there, with their fellow-citizens, offer expiatory sacri- 
fices for the cnmes of war, and the blood which it has 
caused to fiow 

The First Consul, HoNAfAUTE. 


PROCLAMATION 

Of the First Consul to the Army of the West. 

Soldiers’ 

The Governmeut has taken measures to enlighten 
the misled inhabitants of the Western departments, it 
has listened to their complaints It has redressed their 
grievances, because their claims were reasonable. 
Most of the loyal inhabitants have laid down their 
arms There now remain none but bngands, emigrants, 
and men m the pay of England 
Frenchmen in the pay of England ' They can only 
be heartless, dishonoured, vagabond wretches iSIarch 
against them , you will have no occasion for any extra- 
ordinary exertions of valour 
The army is composed of more than sixty thousand 
brave men Let me bear shortly that tlie leaders of 
the rebels are no more Let the Generals 4>et an ex- 
ample of acluily * Glory is only to be earned by 
hardships, if it could be gained by living at head- 
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quarters in great cities, or occupying good barracks, 
•who would be without it? 

•s 

Soldiers ! whatever ihay be your rank in the . array, 
the national gratitude awaits your services. ■ In order 
to deserve it, you must defy the inclemency of the 
seasons, frost and snow, and excessive nightly cold, in 
order to surprise your enemies at daybreak, and to 
exterminate those wretches, the disgrace of the French 
name. 

Let your campaign be good and short. Be inexor- 
able to the rebels, but observe strict discipline. 

Bonaparte. 


PROCLAMATION 

Of the First Consul to the Inhabitants of the 
Departments of the West. 

2ist of Nivose, year VIII. 

The Government has done all that reason could 
suggest to restore peace and tranquillity to your 
homes. After many long delays, a fresh term of in- 
dulgence has been extended to contrition. A great 
many citizens have acknowledged their errors, and 
rallied round that Government which, incapable of 
hatred or vindictiveness, devoid of fear or suspicion. 
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knows equally well how to protect jjood citizens, and 
to punish those who forget tlieir duty to their country 
None can now remain in arms against France, but 
men devoid of honour and patriotism, perfidious tools 
of foreign hostility, or brigands infamoJj; for their 
crimes, whom indulgence itself cannot pardon 
The good of the State, and the safety of its citizens 
require that these men should pensh by Uie sword of 
national power, a farther extension of sufferance would 
only be a triumph to the enemies of the Republic 
A formidable force awaits only the signal to disperse 
and destroy these bands of robbers , let that signal be 
given 

National guards, aid Uie troops of the line by tlie 
efibrts of your arras If you know any partisans of the 
brigands amongst yourselves, arrest them, let them 
hud no asylum against the soldier who is about to 
pursue them, and should there be traitors danng 
enough to receive and protect them let all such pensh 
together with them 

Inhabitants of the West, on tins last cllort depends 
die tranquillity of your country, thu safety of your 
families, the security of your property At one blow 
you will le\el with the cardi the villiiua who plunder 
you, and the enemy who hire** ihcin, and pajs them 
lor their enuies 


rht 1 ifbt Consul, Ilo\ u AUTi 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

18th of Pluviosc, year Vlll. 

The Consuls of the Republic, conformably to Arti- 
cle V. of the law of the 23d of Frimaire, which appoints 
the manner in which the Constitution is to be presented 
to the French people, after having heard the report 
of the Ministers of Justice, of the Interior,- of War, 
and of Marine, 

Proclaim- the result of the votes given by the citizens 
of France on the Constitutional Act. 

Out of three million twelve thousand five hundred 
.and sixty-nine voters, one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two have rejected the Constitution : three million 
eleven thousand and seven have accepted it. 

The First Consul, Bonaparte. 


Extract from the Report of the Minister of General 
Police respecting the shipwrecked persons at Calais. 

Far be it from me to extenuate the crime of men 
guilty of offences against their country, or to weaken 
that sentiment of just indignation which they inspire ; 
but the emigrants shipwrecked at Calais have several 
times suffered the punishment decreed against the 
crime of emigration: for death consists, not in the 
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stroke which deprives us of life, but in the agonies 
and torments which precede it During the last four 
years, these individijals, thrown by tempests upon tlieir 
native shore, have breathed only the air of the tomb 
Whatever, therefore, was their intention, they have 
expiated it, and are absolved by their wrech. 

After hearing tins report, the Consuls adopted the 
following resolution 

The Consuls of the llepublic, specially charged with 
the restoration ’of order in the interior, after having 
beard the report of the Minister of General Police , 
Considering, 1st, That Uie emigrants detained in the 
Castle of Ham, vv ere shipwrecked on the coast of Calais ; 

2dly, That their case is not wilhin any of the provi- 
sions of the laws relating to emigrants , 

3dly, That it is not m the spirit of the laws of 
civilized nations to take advantage of the accident of a 
shipwreck, to deliver up the unhappy sufferers res- 
cued from the waves, even to Uic just resentment 
of the laws; Resolve: 

Article I. — The French emigrants wrecked at Calais 
on tlie 23d of Brumairc, year IV, and named m the 
judgment of iho Military Commission established at 
Calais on the 9th of Knose, jear IV, shall he deported 
out of the territory of the Republic. 



n. — The ^Ministers of Genonil Police and War, are 
cluirtred, each accovdinu: to his odice, with the execu- 
tion of the present resolution, which shall he printed 
in the bulletin of the laws. 

(Signed,) Rorinu-Dufos, SiKYr.s, Pon acarti:. 

'fhe Minister of (Jcncral Police, 

(Signed,) PoUCHR. 


Letter from the Minister of Exterior llelatlons of the 
French Republic, to Loud Grenville, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

I’aria, 5tli of NivobC, year VIlI. of tlic Ucjiublic. 

My Lord, 

I DESPATCH, by order of General Bonaparte, First 
Consul of .the French Republic, a courier to London. 
He is bearer of a letter from the First Consul of the 
Republic to his Majesty the Ring of England. I re- 
quest you to give the necessary orders for enabling 
him to deliver it immediately into your own hands. 
This step, of itself, sufficiently bespeaks the import- 
ance of the object to which it relates. 

Accept, my Lord, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. ' 


Ch. Mad. Talleyrand. 
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Trench Republic —Sovereignty of the People — 
Liberty — Equality 

Bonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, to IIi:» 

Majesty the King of Great Britain and Irehml 

Called by tlie wishes of the Fiench nation to oc- 
cupy the First Magistracy of the Republic, 1 have 
thought proper, on commencing the discharge of the 
duties of this office, to communicate the event directly 
to Vour Majesty 

hlust the war. which has for eighiytars raiagcd tlic 
four quarters of the world, be eternaU— Is there no 
room for accommodation? 

How can the two most enlightened nations in Eu- 
rope, stronger and more powerful than is necessary fur 
their safety and independence, sacrifice commercial ad- 
vantages, internal prosperity, and doinosUc happincs-i, 
to ideas of vam grandeur? Whence is it that they do 
not feel peace to be the first of wants, as well as Uit 
first of glories? 

These Bcntimcuta cannot be new to tlie heart of your 
Majesty, who rules over a free nation, with no othir 
view than to render it happy 
Your Majesty will seem tins overture only my »>m 
tcfc desire to contribute cflcctuall), for Uie second 
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time, to ;i generul p.U’ifieation, l)y ;i prompt .'>tt>p taken 
in confidence, and freed from those forms, which, how- 
ever necessary to disguise the dependence of feehle 
States, only serve to discover in those which are powa;r- 
ful, a mutual wi.sh to deceive. 

France and Ihigland may, hy tin; alnise of tiieir 
strength, long defer the period of it-, niter eNliaustiim, 
unhappily for all nations. Uni I will venture to .say. 
that the fate of all civiii/.ed naiionh is e.oneenu d in the 
tunnination of a war, tlie tlame-, of v. liieli are raging 
throughout the whole world. 

i h ave the honour, i\e. 

noNAl'AU I f.. 


Loud Ciiu'.n vu.i.n’s answer to the .Minister of Fxlorliu 
Uelatious at Faris. 

Uuv.ninjj-slKct, J.iii. t, ISlHl. 

Sir, 

I HAVE received and laid before the King the two 
letters which you have traa.smitted to me; and Ids Ma- 
jesty, seeing no reason to depart from those forms 
which have long been established in Europe, for trans- 
acting business with foreign states, has commanded 
- me to return,, in his name, the olHcial answer which t 


/ 
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defence, but that of open and steady hostility, can be 
availing The most solemn treaties have only prepared 
the way for fresh aggression, and it is to a detemimed 
resistance alone that is now due whatever remains in 
Europe of stability for property, for personal libertj, 
for social order, or for the free exercise of religion — 
For the security, therefore, of these essential objects, 
his Majesty cannot place his reliance on the mere re- 
newal of general professions of pacific dispositions 
Such professions have been repeatedly held out by all 
those who have successively directed the resource® of 
France to the destruction of Europe, and whom the 
present rulers have declared to have been all, from the 
begmiiKig, and uniformly, incapable of matiitaining 
the relations of amity and peace Greatly, indeed, will 
lus Majesty rejoice, wheue>er it shall appear that the 
dangers to which bis own dominions and those of Ins 
Allies have been so long exposed liave really ceased , 
whenever he ®hall be satisfied that tlic necessity of re- 
sistance is at an end, that, after the experience of so 
many years of cnnies and miscric®, better principles liave* 
ultimately prevailed in France , and that all llie gigantic 
projects of ambition, and all the restless sclieiiies of 
destruction, which have eiidingered the »try cai»l- 
enee of mil society, ha\e at Lng.tli Lttii fm ill) film- 
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qui-slicil: hnt tin; cojiviction of such ;v change, how- 
ever agreeable lu his Majesty’s wi^lu:.-, can result 
only Iroin experience, and from the evidence ol 
fuels. 

The best and most natural jdedge of its reality and 
pormanence would be the restoration ol that line ol 
princes which fur so many ccnlunes inaintainod tlie 
French nation in prosperity at home, and in considera- 
tion and respect ahroad : such an event would at once 
have removed, and will at anv time remove, all ohsla- 
cles in the way of negotiation or peace. U would con- 
firm to France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient 
territory; and it would give to all tlie otlier nations of 
Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that security which 
they arc now compelled to seek by other means. But, 
desirable as such an event must he both to France and 
to the world, it is not to this mode exclusively that his 
INIajesty limits the possibility of secure and solid paci- 
fication, His Majesty makes no claim to prescribe to 
France what shall be the form of her government, ur 
in whose hands she shall vest the authority necessary 
for conducting the affairs of a. great and powerful na- 
tion. His Majesty looks only to the ■ security of his ' 
own dominions and those of his Allies, and to the <’'ene- 

O 

ral safety of Europe. — Whenever he shall judge that 
Meinoin . — vol. i. 24 , 
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such security can in any manner be attained, as resiilt- 
iiig either from the internal situation of that country, 
from whose internal situation the danger has arisen, or 
from such other circumstances, of whatever nature, as 
may produce the -same end, his Majesty will eagerly 
embrace the opportunity to concert with his Allies the 
means of immediate and general pacification. Unhap- 
pily no such security hitherto exists ; no sutRcieiit evi- 
dence of the principles by which the new government 
will be directed ; no reasonable ground by which to 
judge of its stability. In this situation, it can, for the 
present, only rem.iin for liis Majesty to pursue, in con- 
junction with other powers, those exertions of just 
and defenshe war, which his regard to the happiness 
of his subjects will never permit him eitlier to continue 
beyond the necessity in which they originate, or to 
terminate on any other grounds, than such as may beat 
contribute to the secure enjoyment of their tranquillity, 
their constitution, and their independence. 

Guess ILLU. 


Dovrn'mg'&triiet, Juu 4, 1800. 
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PROCLAMATION 

Of the FniST Consul of the Republic 
To the French. 

People or France, 

You are desirous .of peace: your government desires 
it still more ardently than yourselves. Its first views, 
and the whole course of its measures, have been di- 
rected to that object. The English ministry repels it j 
the Engli.sh ministry has betrayed the secret of its hor- 
rible policy. To dismember France, to destroy lier 
marine and her ports, to efface her from the map of 
Europe, or to degrade her to the rank of secondary 
powers, to keep all the nations of the Continent di- 
vided, in order to seize on their commerce and enrich 
themselves with their spoils — these are the detestable 
advantages for which England scatters her gold, la- 
vishes her promises, and multiplies her intrigues. 

But neither the gold, the promises, nor the intrigues 
of England, will chain down the Continental powers in 
subjection to her views. They have listened to the 
voice of France; they know the moderation of the 
principles by which she is influenced; they will attend 
to the call of humanity, and the powerful voice of their 
own interest. 
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Should it prove otlierwise, the government nliich 
, has not feared to offer and solicit peace will recollect 
that it is fo^ you to command it. In order to command- 
it, money, steel, and soldiers, are requisite. 

Let all hasten to pay theircontribution to the general 
defence ; let the young citizens march : it is no longer 
for the choice of tyrants tliat they are about to take up 
arms; it is for the security of all they hold most dear; 
for the honour of France; for the sacred interests of 
humanity and liberty. Already the armies have rc-' 
sumed that attitude which presages victory: at (he 
sight of those troops, at that of the wliole nation united ' 
in theirvvishes and views, be assured. People of Franco, 
that you will have no enemies on the Continent; but 
should any power still persist (o tempt the chance of 
battles, your First Consul has promised you peace, 
and he svill go and conquer it at the head of those uar- 
riors'whom he has so often led to victory. With them 
he will seek again tliosc fields where the memory of 
their exploits is still fresh; but in the midst of battles 
he will invoke peace, and he swears to fight only for 
the happiness of France and the repose of the world. 

The First Consul, 11o.nai*a«tb. 
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CONSULAR CONSTITUTION OF 1799. 

Law abrogating the Executive- Directory, and orga- 
nizing a Provisional Government. 

PJth of Bi'umairc, year VUI. (10th of Nov. 179!).) 
The Council of Ancients, adopting the motives of 
the Declaration of Urgency, which precedes the resolu- 
tion hereinafter contained, approves the Act of Urgency. 

(Here follows the Declaration of Urgency, and the 
resolution of the 19th of Brum-aire.) 

The Council of Five Hundred, considering the situ- 
ation of the Republic, declares the Urgency, and re- 
solves as follows : 

. Art. I. — ^The Directory no longer exists ; and the 
individuals next hereinafter named, on account of the 
excesses and crimes to which they have constantly ad- 
dicted themselves, and particularly the greater number 
of them in the sitting of this morning, are no longer 
members of the national representation.'*' 

II. — ^The Legislative Body creates, provisionally, a 
Consular Executive Commission, composed of citizens 
Sieyes and Roger-Ducos, Ex-Directors, and Bonaparte', 
General, who shall bear the title of Consuls of the 
French Republic. 


* Here follow the names, to the number of 61 deputies, of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred. 
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— This Commissionisimestedwith the full power 

of the Directory, and^is specially charged with the or- 
ganization of order m every depaitment of the admini- 
stmtion, the restoration of internal tranquillity, and 
the establishment of an honourable and solid peace 

IV. — It IS authorized to send delegates, with defimle 
powers, witbm thehmits of its own. 

V. — The Legislative Body adjourns itself to llie 1st 
of Ventose next, it will reassemble of right at that 
period m Pans, m its palaces. 

VI. — Dunng the adjournment of iJie Legislative 

Body, the members will retain their remunerations and 
their constitutional privileges. '' 

VII. — They may, without losing their quality of Uc- 
presentatives of the people, be employed as IMiniblcrs, 
Diplomatic Agents, Delegatts of the Executive Consu- 
lar Commission, or in any other civil functions. They 
are even invited, m tho name of the public good, to 
accept such functions 

VIII. — Each Council shall, previously to its separa- 
tion, and m full meeting, select from amongst lU mem- 
bers a Committee, composed of twenty-five members. 

IX -—The Committees, named by two Councils, sliall, 
upon tlie formal and necessary propo«iliun of tho 
Executive Consular Commisnion, make dtcrtcs on all 
urgent objects of police, legislation, and finance. 
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X. — The Committee of the Five Hundred shall 
exercise the initiative power ; the Committee of the 
Ancients the approbatory. 

XL — ^The two Committees are at the same time en- 
joined to pi'epare, in the same order of proceeding, and 
concurrently, the necessary alterations to be introduced 
into the organic regulations of the Const! tution,of which 
experience has shewn the defects and inconveniences. 

XII. — ^These alterations are to have no other objects 
than the strengthening, safety, and inviolable con- 
servation of the sovereignty of the French people, the 
Republic one and indivisible, the Representative Sys- 
tem, the Division of Powers, Liberty, Equality, Se- 
curity, and Property. 

XIII. — The Executive Consular Commission may 
offer them its views on these subjects. 

XIV. — Finally, the two Committees will be charged 
with the preparation of a Civil Code. 

XV. — They will sit at Paris, in the palace of the Le- 
gislative Body, which they may convoke by an extra- 
ordinary summons, for the purpose of the ratification of 
peace, or in case of more urgent public danger. 

XVL — The present resolution shall be printed, sent 
by couriers extraordinary into all the departments, so- 
lemnly published, and posted in all the communes of 
the. Republic, 
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After a second reading, the Council of AnticnU 
■approres the foregoing resolution 

At Saint Cloud, *l9th of Brumaue, jear VIII of 
the French Republic, one and indivisible 


The Consuls of the Republic order that the fore- 
going law shall be published and executed , and lliat 
It shall be ratified by the Seal of tlie Republic 

Done at the National Palace of the Consuls of 
the French Republic, 20th of Drumaire, jear 
Vin of the Republic 

Rogur-Ducos, Bonaparte, Sievtb 


CONSTITUTION of the FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
Decreed by the Legislative Committees of the Two 
Councils, and by the Consuls 
22d of Fntnsire, fear Vlll (13lb of Drccmbir, 1 ) 

Title I 

Oj the excreue of Liul Ri^hti 
Article 1 — The rrench Republic is one and nidi>i 
siblc 

Its European Urritor) is divided into depaituicius 
and commumi distritts (arrtauhiwucus) 
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2. — Every man born and residing in France, who, 
having attained the age of twenty-one years, shall have 
caused his name to be inscribed on the civic register 
of his communal district, and shall have resided 
one year on the territory of the Republic, is a French 
citizen. 

3. — A foreigner becomes a French citizen, when, 
after having attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
declaring his intention to fix his residence in France, 
he shall have resided there for ten successive years. 

4. — The quality of citizen may be forfeited. 

By naturalization in a foreign country. 

By the acceptance of offices or pensions undey a 
foreign government. 

By affiliation to any foreign corporation which allows- 
of any distinctions of birth. 

By condemnation to corporal or infamous punish- 
ment. 

0 — The exercise of the rights of a French citizen 
may be suspended by the circumstance of being bank- 
rupt, or immediate heir of a bankrupt detaining the 
whole or part of the property inherited from such 
bankrupt, without satisfying the creditors. 

By the situation of a hired servant, employed' in 
personal or household service. ' ' 
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By being under judicial interdict, accusation, or m 
contumacy. 

6 — ^To exercise civic rights in a communal district, 
it IS necessary to acquire a domicile therein by a year's 
residence, and not to have lost it by a year's absence 

7 — The citizens of each communal district will 
select by their votes such persons amongst them as 
they think most proper to intrust with public atfain*. 
This will produce a confidential list, containing a num- 
ber of names equal to one-tenth of the number of 
Citizens entitled to cooperate m forming such list. 
From this brst communal list the ofliccrs of the dis* 
tnct are to be selected. 

8 —The citizens comprised in the communal lists 
of each departnieut arc also to select a tcath part of 
their number This will produce a second or dtpart- 
racntal list, from which arc to be chosen the public 
officers of the department. 

9. — The citizens named in the departmental list arc 
m like manner to designate a certain number from 
amongst tliem, hence will result a tliird list, com- 
prising tlie citizens of that deparlnicnt eligible to ni- 
tional public functions. 

Id— The citizens entitled to cooperate in the for- 
in ition of one of the lists mentioned in the three pre- 
ceding Articles, arc required, every three year*, to ic- 
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place the persons inscribed therein deceased, or absent 
on any account, save that of the discharge of a public 
function. 

11. — They may, at the same time, withdraw from 
the lists the names of those persons whom they shall 
not think fit to continue therein, and replace them by 
the names of other citizens in whom they may feel 
more confidence. 

12. — No person can be struck out of a list but by 
the votes of the absolute majority of the persons entitled 
to assist in forming the list. 

13. — A citizen is not withdrawn from one list, merely 
because his name may not be continued on another 
list, superior or inferior in degree. 

14. — Inscription on a list of persons eligible is only 
necessary with respect to those of the public functions 
for which this condition is expressly required by the 
Constitution or by 'the Law. The lists of eligibles 
shall be formed, for the first time, in the course of the 
yearJX. 

The citizens who shall be named for the first forma- 
tion of the constituted authorities, will form a necessary 
part of the first lists of eligibles. 
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Title U. 

Oj the Couservatite Senate. 
lo — ^Tlie Consei-vative Senate U composed of ci|;!ity 
members, \\ho are chosen for hfe and cannot be re* 
moved j they must be at least forty years of age 4 
For the formatjon of the Senate, sixty members are 
at first to be nominated , this number shall be increased 
to sixty-tvvo in the course of the year VIH, to sixty- 
four in the year IX, and thus shall gradually rise to 
eighty, by the addition of two members m eacli of the 
first ten years. 

16.— The nomination to the ofHce of a Senator 
shall be made by the Senate, who shall choose one of 
three candidates presented; the first by tiiu Legisla- 
tive Body ; the second by the Iribunale ; and the tinrd 
by the First Consul. 

The Senate will only have to choose belwetn two 
candidate'*, if one of them be prestuud bj two of the 
three presenting authonliCb. it is bound lo admit any 
candidate whosliall be proposed by uU the three pre- 
senting authorities at once. 

17 — The First Con&ul, on Ic iviug that ofhee, win.- 
tber by the expiialion of his funclion>i orb) risigna- 
lion, bteomej. a Stn itor, of right and nn-tsvily. 

llietwo other ConsuU, during the month *untcd* 
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ing the expiration ofv their functions, may take their 
places in the Senate, but are not obliged to exercise 
this right. 

I 

They do not possess it when they quit their Consular 
functions by resignation. 

18. -1— A Senator is for ever ineligible for any other 
public function. 

19. — All the lists made in the departments by virtue 
of Article 9 are to be addressed to the Senate ; they 
form the national list. 

20. — The Senate elects, from these lists, the Legisla- 
tors, Tribunes, Consuls, Judges of Cassation, and Com- 
missioners for auditing public accounts. 

21. — It is to ratify or annul all the acts reported to 
it as unconstitutional by the Tribunate or Govern- 
ment, The lists of eligibles are comprised amongst 
these acts. 

22. — Definite revenues in national domains shall be 
assigned for the expenses of the Senate. The annual 
salary of each of its members is taken out of these re- 
venues, and is equal to a twentieth part 'of that of the 

X First Consul. 

23. — The sittings of the Senate are not public. 

24. — Citizens Sieyes and Roger-Ducos, Consuls go- 
ing out of office, are nominated Members of the Con- 
servative Senate : they will unite with the new Second 
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and Third Consuls appointed by tlie present Consluu 
tion 

These four Citizens will nominate the majority of 
the Senate, which mil aCteraaids complete itself, and 
proceed to the elections intrusted to it 

Title Ilh 

0/' the Legtsfaitie Power 
25 — No new laws shall be promulgated, but such 
whereof the project has been proposed by tlie Goicrn 
ment, communicated to the Tribunate, and decreed by 
the Legislative Body 

26 — ^The projects proposed by the Government are 
to be drawn up in Articles In every stage of the dis- 
cussion on these projects, the Gov eminent may with- 
dmvv them« it may reproduce them with modifica- 
tions 

27 — ^The Tribunate is composed of one himdrtd 
members, aged at least twenty-five years, onc-fifihof 
their number is to be renewed every year, and thty are 
to be indefinitely reehgible, as long as they rimain on 
the national list 

23 — The Tribunate discusses the projects of law <», 
jl votes their adoption, or rcjccU thtm 

It ocnds tlirec oritors, clioseii fniiii its iiumbtr, hv 
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whom the motives of its decision expressed on each of 
these projects are explained and defended, before the 
Legislative Body. 

It lays before the Senate, in cases of violation of the 
Constitution only, the lists of eligibles, the acts of the 
Legislative Body and of the Government. 

29 It expresses its recommendations on the laws 

made or to be made, on abuses to be corrected , on im- 
provements to be introduced in the various parts of 
the public administration ; but never on civil or criminal 
affairs brought before the Tribunals. 

The recommendations it shall make by virtue of the 
present Article have no necessary effect, and do not 
render the deliberation of any Constitutional Authority 
compulsory. 

30. — When the Tribunate adjourns, it may name a 
Committee, of from ten to fifteen members, charged to 
convoke it again if it shall think expedient. 

31. — The Legislative Body is composed of three hun- 
dred members, each aged at least thirty years ; they 
are renewable by a fifth every year. 

It ought to contain, at least one citizen from each 
department of the Republic. 

32. — A member going out of the Legislative Body 
cannot return into it until after the lapse of one year ; 
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but he may be immediately elected to anj other pubho 
function, including tliat of Tribune, if eligible m 
other respects 

33 — The session of the Legislatue Body begins eiery 
year on the Ut of Frmiaire, and lasts only four months. 
It may be convoked extraordinarily by the Goiernmeuti 
during the other eight months 

24 — The Legislative Body enacts laws by voting by 
secret ballot, and without any discussion on the pirt 
of its members on the project of laws debated before 
It, by the orators of the Tribunate and Goicrnuient 

36 —The sittings of the Tnbunate, and those of the 
Legislative Body, are public tlie number of persons 
present at either is not to exceed two hundred 

3G — The annual salary of aTnbune is 15,000 fnnes 
that of a Legislator, 10,000 

37 — Every decree of the Legislative Bod) is, on the 
10th day after lU making, prouiulgalcil by the Inst 
Consul, unless, during tint interval, unj apjical is nuilt 
to Uie Senate, on tlie ground of uiiconstitutioiuht). 
This appeal cannot be made ngauist laws already juo- 
mulgated 

38 — Tht first renewal of the Ix.gu»lilivi Hotly and 
Iribuinte is to take plict lu the year 
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^ Title IV. 

Of the Government. 

39. — The government is intrustecl to tliree Consuls, 
named for ten. years, and indefinitely reeligible. 

Each of these is elected individually, with the dis- 
tinct title, either of First. Second, or Third Consul. 

The Constitution appoints, as First Consul, Citizen 
Bonaparte, ex-Consul Provisional ; as Second Consul, 
Citizen Cambacer^s, ex-Minister of .Justice; and, as 
Third Consul, Citizen Le Brim, ex-Member of the 
Committee of the Council of Ancients. 

On this occasion the Third Consul is only named 
for five years. 

40. — The First Consul has particular functions and 
attributes, in which one of his colleagues may supply 
his place for a temporary purpose. 

41. — The' First Consul promulgates the lav/s : he 
names and removes at pleasure the Members of the 
Cbuncil of State, the Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
other principal external agents, the Officers of the Army 
and Navy, the Members of the Local Administrations, 
and the Commissioners of Government to the Tribu- 
nals. He also appoints the Criminal and Civil Judges, 
except the Justices of Peace and Judges of the Courts 
of Cassation ; but has no power to remove them. 

Memoirs. — vol. i. 25 
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42 — In the other acts of government, the Second and 
Third Consuls have a deliberative voice; they sign the 
register of such acts, to prove their presence, and, 
if they think proper, they may record their opinions, 
after which the decision of the First Con'^ul suffices. 

43. — The salary of the Fust Consul is to be 500,000 
francs m the year VIII. The salary of each of the 
other Consuls to be equal to three^tenths of that of tlie 
First Consul. 

44. — The Goveniment proposes laws, and mahes the 
regulations necessary for securing llieir execution, 

45. — The Governineiit directs the receipts .ind cx- 
pen<%es of the state, according to the annual liw vvlucli 
determines tlieir amount rcspectn cl) , it superintends 
the coinage of money, of ivhich the law nioiie ordcTH 
the issue, and fixes the title, weight, and form. 

46 — If tlie Government is informed that any conspi- 
racy is formed against the Slate, it may decree warrants 
to bnng before it, and to arrest, such persons as are sup- 
posed to be the authors or accomplices of such con- 
spiracies. But unless wiUiin ten daj s .iftcr ilicir arrest, 
such persons be set at liberty, or regularly procctihd 
against, it shall be deemed a crime of arbitrary dtltn- 
lion in tlie Minister wlio signed the warrant. 

47. — ^Ihe Government provides for the internal seen- 
niy ami external diftncc of the .*'tati , it distribut** 
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the military and naval forces, and regulates their ap- 
plication. 

48. — The national guard, in actual service, is sub- 
jected to the rules of public administration ; the seden- 
tary national guard is subject only to the law. 

49. — The Government keeps up political relations 
abroad •, conducts negotiations ; makes preliminary 
stipulations ; signs, causes to be signed, and concludes, 
all treaties of peace, alliance, truce, neutrality, com- 
merce, and other conventions. 

50. — Declarations of war, and treaties of peace, alli- 
ance, and commerce, are proposed, discussed, decreed, 
and promulgated as laws. But the discussions and 
deliberations on these subjects, both in the Tribunate 
and Legislative Body, are to be in a secret committee 
when required by the Government. 

51. — The secret articles of a treaty cannot be de- 
structive of the apparent articles. 

52. — ^The Council of State is charged, under the di- 
rection of the Consuls, with drawing up the projects of 
laws and regulations of public administration, and with 
the resolution of difficulties which may arise in the 
business of administration. 

53. — The speakers to be instructed to address the' 
Legislative Body in the name of the Government, are 
always to be chosen out of the Council of State. 
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The number of these speakers to be employed for the 
defence of anv one law 13 not to exceed three 

-—The Ministers procure the execution of tlie lius, 
and regulations of public administration 

55 — No act of government can be effectual unless 
signed by a Afinister 

50 — One of the Mmistersi is specially intrusted auh 
the adminiatration of the public money, be secures the 
receipts, and ciders the tran:>fers of funds and the pay- 
ments authorized by law He can do no act unless by 
virtue, Ut of t law, and that as far onlv os the funds 
ippointed by (iw for a pirticular species of expense 
will extend 2dl), of a resolution of the Goiernmcnt 
3dly of an order signed by a Minister 

o7 — Detailed accounts of eich ^Ministers ex- 
penses signed md certified by lunisclf, are rcndircd 
public 

58 — Tile Goverumunt can only elect or euntinne us 
Counsellors of Stall, or Mmuters, cilizcus whose 
names are inscribed in the n itioual list 
The local admuiistrations estubliahcd either for 
each communal dibtncl, or for mure exltusi'c portioiw 
of terntory, art subordinalc to tin ^liniAteri ^ooac 
can btconit or remain i member of llies« idimiu*ira 
tions, who IS not entered or continued in one of the 
lists meulioncd in irtitlcs 7 and S 
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Titlk V. 

Of the Tribunals. 

60. — ^Each communal district has one or more j ustices 
'' of peace, elected immediately by the citizens for three 

years. 

Their principal duty is to reconcile the parties, whom 
they are to recommend, in case they cannot ag-ree, to 
submit their causes to arbitration. 

61. — In civil cases there are tribunals of first resort, 
and tribunals of appeal. The law determines the or- 
ganization of both, their competence, and the districts 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

62. — In cases of crimes to which corporal or infa- 
mous punishments are annexed, a first jury allows or 
rejects the accusation ; if it be admitted, a second jury 
investigates the fact, and the judges forming a criminal 
tribunal apply the punishment. Their judgment is 
without appeal. 

63. — The- office of public accuser to a criminal tri- 
bunal is held by a commissioner o{‘ Government. 

64. — Offences to which no corporal or infamoiis 
punishments are attached, are tried by tribunals of 
correctional police, saving an appeal to the criminal 
tribunals. 

65. — Thece'is a tribunal of cassation, for the whole 
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Republic', which pronounces on the appeals m cassa- 
tion against judgments in the last resort gnen by the 
tribunals, on appeals in cases of removal from one 
tribunal to another on account of lauful suspicion or 
public safety, on exceptions to the competence of an 
entire tribunal. 

66 — The tribunal of cassation does not enter into 
the merits of suits; but annuls judgments gi\ea on 
proceedings in which the forms of law have been >io- 
lated, or which contain any express contravention of 
the law, and it sends back the merits of the suit to 
the tribunal to which the cognizance thereof belongs. 

67 — The judges composing tlie tribuml of first 
resort, and the commissioners of government ap- 
pointed to these tribunals, arc to be selected from (ho 
communal or departmental lists 
The judges composing the tribunal of appeal, and 
the commissioners appointed to them, are to be taken 
from the departmental list 

The judges composing the tribunal of cas-jalion, aud 
the commissioners appointed to Uiat tribunal, are to 
be selected from the national lisU 

C8 — All the judges, except the justicts of jitacc, 
retain their function^ during life, uiiIlsv tlicy arc con- 
demned lor misdcnicanouf, urccisL to bt kipt on ihc 
fist of cligiblts ' 
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Tj^tle VI. 

Of the responsibilitj^ of Public Functionaries, 

69, — ^The functions of Members of the Senate^ Le- 
gislative Body or Tribunate, of Consuls and Counsellors 
of State, imply no responsibility. 

70. — Personal offences carrying corporal or infa- 
mous punishment, committed by any member of the 
Senate, Legislative Body, or Council of State, are to 
be prosecuted before the ordinary tribunals, after this 
prosecution has been authorized by a deliberation of 
the body to which the accused belongs. 

71, — Ministers accused of private offences carrying 
corporal or infamous punishment, are considered as 
members of the Council of State. 

72. “The Ministers are responsible, 1st, For every 
act of the Government signed by them, and declared 
unconstitutional by the Senate; 2dly, For the non- 
execution of the laws and regulations of public admi- 
nistration; 3dly, For the particular orders they may 
give, if contrary to the Constitution, laws, or regu- 
lations. 

7.3. — In the case mentioned in the foregoing article, 
the Tribunate denounces the Minister by an act, on which 
' the Legislative Body deliberates in the usual forms. 
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after having lieard or called the party denomiLcd. 
The Ministei decreed to be tried by the LcgiblaUie 
Body, IS to be tried by a High Court, uitliout appeal 
or right of cassation. 

The High Court is composed of judges uiid jtirofj.. 
The judges are chosen by the Tribunal of Casi''aiioii 
from amongst Us member:^ the jurore are selected 
from the national list, the whole according to forms 
deterraiued bylaw. 

74 — ^The civil and ciimmal judges arc to be prose, 
cuted for delinquencies in their functions befure (he 
tribunals, to which tiie Court of Ca<isation is to stud 
them, after annulling their acts 

75 - —The agents of Government, e\cept the Minis- 
ters, cannot be prosecuted for acts relative to their 
functions, except by virtue of a decision of the Couucii 
of Stale* : in that case the prosecution is to laXc place 
before tiie ordinary tribunals. 


Tnci VII 
Ciairnil DtsfMitiom* 

70— The house of every person inlubilmg ihc 
rreneli territory is un inviolable asylum. 

During tlie mghl no person ba> a uglit to mUr it 
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except in case of fire, inundation, or request from die 
inside of the house. - 

During the day it may be entered for a special object 
determined either by a law, or by an order emanating 
from a public authority. 

77. — The warrant authorizing the arrest of any per- 
son, cannot be lawfully executed, unless, 1st, it express 
formally the motives of the arrest, and the law in 
execution whereof such arrest is ordered : 2dly, that 
it emanate from a functionary formally endowed by 
law with this power: 3dly, that it be notified to the 
person arrested, and copy thereof be left with him. , 

78. — rNo keeper or gaoler can receive or detain any 
person without first transcribing in his register the 
instrument ordering the arrest: this instrument should 
be either a mandate given in the forms prescribed by 
the preceding Article, or an order of caption of the 
body, or a decree of accusation, or a judgment. 

79 Every keeper and gaoler is obliged, notwith- 

standing any order to the contrary, to produce the 
* person detained to the civil officer intrusted with the 
police department of the house ol detention, whenever 
required so to do by such officer. 

■ 80 The production of the person detained, cannot 

be refused to his relations and friends bearinu' the order 
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of thp Civil officer, unless the keeper or gaoler produce 
a judge's order for detaining the prisoner in close 
custody. 

81. — All persons who, not having been lawfully in- 
vested with the power of arresting, or causing to be 
arrested, shall give, sign, or execute the arrest of any 
person whomsoever, all persons who, even in case of 
arrest according to law, shall receive or detain the per- 
son. arrested in any place of detention not publicly and 
legally designated as such , and all keepers and gaolers 
who shall act contrary to the provisions of the tliree 
preceding Articles, shall be deemed guilty of the 
crime of arbitrary detention. 

82 — All ngourused in arrests, detentions, oretccu- 
tions, other than such as is authorized by law, is cri- 
minal. 

S3. — All persons Inve a right to address pniatc pe- 
titions to all constituted authorities, and especially to 
the Tribunate. 

84 — The public force is essentially obedient, no 
armed body can deliberate. 

85 — The crimes of soldiers are subiiiiUcd to <pici il 
tribunals, and to particular forms of judgment. 

80 —The French nation declares that pensions shall 
be granted to all soldiera wounded in dcfuito of the 
nation, as well as to the widows and chililrtu of soldicis 
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who are killed in the field of battle, or die in conse- 
quence of their wounds. 

87. — National rewards shall be decreed to the war- 
riors who shall have performed brilliant services in 
fighting for the Republic. 

88. — A national institute is charged to promote dis- 
coveries, and to advance the sciences and arts. 

89. — A committee of national accounts shall regulate 
'and verify the accounts of the receipts and expenditure 

of this Republic. This committee is composed of 
seven members chosen by the Senate from the national 
list. 

90. — No constituted body can deliberate but in a 
session, in which at least two-thirds of its members 
must be present. 

91 — The government of the French Colonies is de- 
termined by special laws. 

92. — In case of an armed revolt, or of commotions 
menacing the safety of the state, the law may suspend, 
for a definite period, in a specified place, the power of 
■ the Constitution. 

This suspension may be provisionally declared in the 
same cases, by a decree of the Government, the Legis- 
lative Body being in recess, provided that Body be 
convoked anew at the shortest possible interval, by 
an Article of, the same decree. 
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Flench natiou (leclsiies that in no case will 
it permit the return of those natives of France, who, 
having abandoned their country since the l4th of July, 
1789, Ate not conipmed m tl\e exceptions contained in 
the laws enacted against emigrants , it prohibits all new 
exceptions on this point 

The property of emigiants is- urevocably couli&cated 
to tbe profit of the Republic. 

94. — The French nation declares tint after a sale of 
itwUonal pvopeiiy lawfully consummated, whatever way 
be its origin, the lawful purchaser cannot be dtS'* 
possessed; saving theclamw of third parties, if any, 
to be indemnified out of the public treasure. 

95. — ^The present Constitution siiall be foriliwilli 
ofiered to the acceptance of the French jieople. 

Done at Pans, tlie22d of Fnmaire, year VlII. ol 
the llepwbUc, one and indxwsible. 

Law regulating the manner m which the Coiistitulion 
shall bo \ resented to the French jieuple. 

2 adofrnm«irc,)C«rVm (Ulli OtcmW, l7‘JJ ' 
Th e Comimtteo of the Council ol Ancients 'ipjicmilLd 
bv the Law of the 19tli of ilnmnue, luloptmg the 
motives of the UcchvraUon ot Urgency hcicuuUtr con- 
tained, ajipioics the Act ol Uigciicy. 
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- (Here follow the Declaration of Urgency, and the 
Resolution of the 23d of Frimaire.) 

The Committee of the Council of Five Hundred 
created by the law of the 19th of Brumaire last ; 

"Deliberating on the formal proposition, contained in 
the message of the Consuls dated this day, of regu- 
latino- bv a law the manner in which the Constitution 

O »> 

is to be presented to the French people ; 

Considering that the Constitution intended to sub- 
stitute for a Provisional Government a definitive and 
invariable order of things, ought to be offered to the 
acceptance of the citizens without delay ; 

That the most suitable and popular mode of accep- 
tation is that which will most promptly and easily sa- 
tisfy the wants and just impatience of the nation; - 
Declares the existence of Urgency. , 

The Committee, after having declared the Urgency, 
takes the following resolution : 

Article I. — Registers of acceptation and non-accep- 
tation shall be opened in each commune: the citizens 
are invited to subscribe, or cause to be subscribed 
therein, their votes on the Constitution. 

IL — The registers shall be opened at the Secretary’s 
office of each administration, with the clerks of all the 
tribunals, with all the communal agents, justices of 
peace and notaries; the citizens are entitled to choose. 
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at pleasure, between these dififerent places of re»i»- 
tration 

in — The period for voting in each department is 
fifteen days from the day on which the Constitution 
shall reach the central adniimstnition, and three days 
for each coruaiune from the day on which the Consti- 
tutional Act sliall reach the principal place of the 
canton 

IV — ^The Consuls of the Republic are required to 
regulate and promote the formation^ opening, keeping, 
closing, and forwarding of the registers 

V —The Consuls are m like manner required (o 
proclaim the results of the votes. 

VI — The present resolution shall be printed. 

After a second reading, the Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Ancients approves the above lesolulion. (23d of 
Fnmaire, year VIII ) 

The Consuls of the Republic order that the fore- 
going law shall be published, executed, and ratified 
with the seal of the Republic 

Done at tlie national palace of the Consuls of the 
Republic, the 23d of Frimaire, year VIII of the Re- 
public 

Rocru-Ducos, Bon\i‘aiitb, Sii\rs 
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PROCLAMATION 
Of the Consuls of the Republic. 

24th of Frimaire,-yedr VIII. (IStHof Dec. 1799.) 

The Consuls of the Republic, to the French People. 

A Constitution is presented to you. 

It puts an end to the uncertainties which the Pro- 
visional Government occasioned, as well in the foreio-n 
relations as in the internal and military affairs of the 
Republic. 

It places in the institutions established by it the 
first magistrates, whose devotion seemed necessary to 
carry it into effect. 

The Constitution is founded on the true principles 
of representative government, on the sacred rights of 
property, equality, and liberty. 

The powers it constitutes will be strong and durable, 
as they ought to be for the purpose of securing the 
rip'hts of citizens, and the interests of the State. 

«D 

Citizens, the Revolution is fixed to the principles on 
which it was commenced : it is now at^ ,and. 

Roger-Ducos, Bonaparte, Sieves. 
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Law concermvig the le^pective openlions and cqmmu- 
jucations of the Authonties cha» ged by the Consti- 
tution to concur lu the formation of the Law. 

19th of N»»ose, jcar \ 111 (Sth of Januarv, 1600 ) 

In the name of the French people, Bonaparte, First 
Consul, proclaims is a Law of the Republic the follow- 
ing Decree made by the Legislative Bod), the 19th of 
Nivose, year VIII, on the proposition made by the 
Government the 12th of the said month, and comm - 
nicated to the Tribunate the 13th of the same moiitli 

Pi-cnEE 

The Legislative Bod) being assembled to the mmihtr 
of members prescribed by Aiticlr 00 of the Consti- 
tution 

Having read the project of law concciniwg the 
respective operatiuii** and cominumcalions of llie Au- 
tbonties charged by the Constitution to concur m the 
formation of the law, proposed by the Goieuniient the 
12th of the present month of JlivobC, and connnum- 
cated to the T nhun ite the fottonmg day 

The speakers of the Tribunate, ami tliOs,c of the Go- 
vermnent, having been heird iii the siding of llio 19th 
of iSivose , and the voles collected \>v secret biUot, 
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Decrees, 

Article 1. — When the Government has resolved that 
the project of a law shall be proposed, it is to inform 
the Legislative Body thereof by a message. 

2. — The Government appoints the day on which it 
thinks proper that the discussion on the project of law 
shall be opened. 

3. — One of the speakers of the Council of State 
having read to the Legislative Body the project of 
law, and explained its motives, deposits in the office 
three copies thereof. 

4. — On one of these copies a memorial is to be made 
of the proposition of the law: it is then to be transmit- 
ted, signed by the president and secretaries, to the 
speaker or speakers of the Government. 

5. — One of the remaining copies is to be deposited 
in the archives of the Legislative Body. 

6. — The third copy is to be addressed, without delay, 
by the Legislative Body to the Tribunate. 

7 . — On the day appointed by Government, the Tri- 
bunate will send its speaker to the Legislative Body 
to make known its sentiments on the proposition of 

law. 

8. If on the appointed day the Tribunate require, a 

prorogation of delay, the Legislative Body, after hear- 
ing the speaker or speakers of Government, will pro- 

Memoirs. — vol. i- 
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nounce whether or not there are grounds, for the pro- 
rogation ret^mred. 

9. — If the Legislative Body decide that there u 
ground for the prorogation, the Government proposes 
a new delay. 

10. — If the Legislative Body decide that there is no 
ground for the prorogation, the discussion is to be 
opened 

11. — If the Tribunate offer no obsenation on tlic 
project of law, it is considered as having consented to 
the proposition. 

12 — The Bureau of the Legislative Body cannot 
close the discussion, either on the propositions of law, 
or on demands of new delay, until each of the speaXers 
of the Government and Tnbunate shall have been heard 
once, if he demand it, 

13. — To place the Government m a situation (o deli- 
berate whether or not there be ground for wiUidrawing 
the project of law, the speakers of Government may at 
all times demand an adjournment, which cannot be 
denied them. 

14. -_The Legi‘«lative Body votes, m all cases, in the 
following manner, two unis are placed on the Bureau; 
a secretary calls over llic oppcl nouuual of the voters, 
as fast as they appear at tlic Bureau, another bteretary 

UeUveri. to each a while b-U. intended to higmfy lye, 
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and a. black ball, intended to signify No. Only one of 
tbe urns intended to receive the votes, the useless 
balls are thrown into the other. When the appel is 
over, the secretaries open the ballotting urn before the 
assembly, and count the votes ; the President declares 
the result. 

Let the present law be ratified by the seal of the 
State, inserted in the bulletin of the laws, and inscribed 
in the registers of Judicial and Administrative Autho- 
rities ; the Minister of Justice is charged to see to the 
publication thereof. 

At Paris, 29th of Nivose, year VIII. of the Republic. 

^ Bonaparte, First Consul. 


PROCLAMATION 
Of the Consuls of the Republic. 

I8th of Pluviose, year VIII. (7th of Feb. 1800.) 

The Consuls of the Republic, in conformity to Arti- 
cle V. of the law of the 23d of Frimaire, which regu- 
lates the manner in which the Constitution should be 
presented to the French people ; after having heard 
the report of the Ministers of Justice, of the Interior, 
at War, and of Marine, 

Proclaim the I’esult of the votes given by the French 
citizens on the Constitutional Act . 

Out of three million twelve thousand five hundred 
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and sixty nine voters, one thousand five hundred and 
sixty two have rejected, three million eleven thousand 
and seven Jiave accepted the Constitution 

The Consuls of the Republic decree, 

Art 1 — -The result of the votes given on the Consti- 
tution shall be proclaimed, published, and posted m 
all the Communes of the Republic 
2 — A national festival on the acceptation of the Con- 
stitution shall be celebrated m all the Comtnuues, con- 
secrated to the union ofFrencli citizens This festi>nl 
shall be celebrated m the decade following the com- 
plete pacification of the Western departments 


Fans, l9Ui of tcDtosc ye r VJII (.Otit of March ) 

To THE Youth of Fbancc 
The First Consul receives many letters from >oimg 
Citizens eager to prove to him their attachment to the 
Republic, and the desire iliey feel to concur with him 
in the efforts lie is ibout to uiakc to conquer peace 
Affected by their self devotion, he receives tlu assur- 
ances of It with the most lively interest Glory auaits 
them at Dijon When ho sees them as»tinbkd umUr 
the colours of the Army of reserve, he proposes to lhaiA 
tnem, and to applaud their zen! 


llo^Al AUTK 
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Paris, 12th of Germinal, year VlII. (April 1800.) 

To General Berthier, Minister at War. 

The military talents of which you have given so 
many proofs, and the confidence of the Government, 
call you to the command of an army.* You have dur- 
ino" the winter reorganized the war administration : 
you have provided, as well as circumstances would ad- 
mit, for the wants of our armies : it now remains for 
you to lead our soldiers to victory during the spring 
and summer ; this is the effectual way to attain peace 
' and establish the Republic. 

Accept, I entreat you. Citizen General, the assur- 
ance of the entire satisfaction of Government with your 
conduct in the Ministry. 

Bonaparte. 


Head Quarters, Martigni, 

28th of Floreal, year Vlll. (18th of May, 1800.) 

To the Minister of the Interior. 

Citizen Minister, 

I AM at the foot of the High Alps, in the middle of 
the Valais. 

The Great Saiiit-Bernard presented many obstacles, 
which were surmounted with that heroic courage 
which distinguishes French soldiers under circum- 


* That of the Army of Reserve, to which he w.is appointed by 
a decree transmitted with the letter. 
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Jt was signed jh the ntght by General Bertiuer anj 
General Hlelas. I hope the French nation will be sa* 
tisfied with its army. 

Bonaparte i 
' » ' 
Lfoas, lQthofMessi(lar,y«ftrVnf (29tbof Juae^ 1800) 
To the Consuls of the Republic. 

I HAVE reached Lyons, Cituen Consuls, where I stop * 
to lay the first atone of the front of the P/ace Bellctour, 
which <3 about to be rebuilt. This circumstance alone 
could have retarded my arrival at Pans but I could 
not withstand the ambition of accelerating the restora- 
tion of this place, which 1 have seen so beautiful, and 
which now presents a scene so deplorable I am led to 
hope it will be entirely finished in two } ears. 

I trust that before then the commerce of this city, 
formerly the pride of all Europe, will have resumed its 
ancient prosperity. 

i salute you, 

Bonapautb. 


END oe THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF memoirs. 
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